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Dainty, Delicious and Wholesome 
Anyone Can Prepare Them 


6 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful Flour 
1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 
¥y% Pint Milk Pepper to Season 

4 Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 
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Directions for Preparing 


@ Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; remove the shells and cut them in halves 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bottom to make them stand. Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add the flour. Mix until smooth, add 
the milk, and stir constantly until it boils. Add the Extract of Beef, 
(previously dissolved in water) salt and pepper. Stand the eggs ona 
heated platter; pour the sauce over and around them. Serve very hot. = 
@ There are fifty other recipes or more in Culinary Wrinkles. 
Sent postpaid on request if you enclose a metal cap from a jar of 
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THE PROGRESS 


Piet a Important news developments last 
onthe month within and without the halls 
Rate Bill. of Congress tended to focus attention 
more and more on the fortunes of the Hepburn 
railroad-rate bill in the United States Senate. 
The manner in which the bill was brought before 
the Senate was in itself both unusual and unex- 
pected. It had been well understood, as pointed 
out in these pages last month, that the Repub- 
lican majority in the-Senate was divided on the 
principles of the measure, particularly on the 
question of the extent to which the revision of 
the rates determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be intrusted to the courts. 
It had been generally assumed, however, that 
those Senators who considered the Hepburn bill 
defective in this particular would unite on an 
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SENATOR TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


(Who reported the railroad-rate bill to the Senate.) 
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THE LATEST RECRUIT.—From the Press (Philadelphia). 


amendment which would be reported to the Sen- 
ate with the bill by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. But in the deliberations of this com- 
mittee before the bill was reported a curious 
situation had developed, resulting in the failure 
of the advocates of any amendment to command 
a majority of the committee, so that the bill was 
at last reported to the Senate exactly as it came 
from the House. This action, of course, in no 
way forestalled the introduction of amendments 
in open Senate, and it soon became known that 
several important changes in the terms of the bill 
were contemplated by Senators of both parties. 
Perhaps the newspapers laid undue stress on the 
fact that the bill was put in charge of Senator 
Tillman, of South Carolina, a member of the 
minority party,—a fact that indicated the essen- 
tially non-partisan character of the measure, 
although it is not strange that the Democratic 
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SENATOR DOLLIVER, OF IOWA. 
(Leading Republican advocate of the Hepburn rate bill.) 


minority in the Senate should seek to make po- 
litical capital of the all but universal popular 
demand for the passage of a rate bill. This 
failure of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
and of the Republican majority in the Senate to 
agree on one particular provision of the bill 
should not be construed as a failure to accept 
the reasonableness and justice of the measure as 
a whole. Incorporated in the bill are many 
provisions which undoubtedly would go far to 
mitigate the real grievances of shippers. It is 
believed by conservative students of the problem 
that discriminating rates and rebates would be 
prevented by the enactment of this bill if it is 
possible to prevent them by any form of statute 
law. There is a genuine demand for legislation 
against these abuses, a demand which cannot be 
obscured by discussions of the constitutionality 
of the rate-fixing clause. In the Senate, last 
month, the principal speech against the Hepburn 
bill was made by Mr. Foraker, of Ohio, who 
holds that the enforcement of existing laws 
would practically do away with all the evils 
aimed at by the bill. 


An amendment to the Dill, intro- 
duced by Senator Knox, of Pennsyl- 
vania, provides that in cases where 
the Interstate Commerce Commission orders a 
new rate, which remains unenforced pending 
appeal to the courts, the railroad company shall 


The Coal 
Carriers. 
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make deposit in court or give bond to pay the 
difference between the new rate and the one 
previously enforced. Another amendment, pro- 
posed by Senator Clay, of Georgia, prohibits 
railroads from dealing in coal, coke, or oil, 
and further prohibits railroad ownership of 
such properties except for supplying the rail- 
road’s own need. A decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, rendered on February 19, 
had already laid down the proposition that a 
railroad engaged in buying and selling as well 
as in transporting coal cannot reduce its rates 





























SENATOR FORAKER, OF OHIO. 


(Opponent of rate regulation in the railroad debate.) 


for carrying coal to a point where a profit may 
be made on a contract. The court declared that 
such practice was subversive of the interstate 
commerce law, which requires that the same rate 
for carrying shall apply to all shippers. This 
decision acquires great significance, not only in 
connection with the pending legislation in Con- 
gress, but also in view of the investigation into 
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the operations of the coal-carrying roads which is 
about to be undertaken under a resolution adopt- 
ed by both houses of Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, proposed an 
amendment which would prevent the suspension 
by the courts of rates made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pending litigation. 


_. Another Supreme Court decision 
Testimony in i 
Anti-Trust handed down last month has especial 

Cases. significance in view of the proceed- 
ings recently begun by the Government at Chi- 
cago against the packers’ combination. Certain 
witnesses in this case against the packers and in 
similar proceedings brought by the Government 
under the anti-trust law have claimed immunity 
under an act passed by Congress in 1903. The 
Supreme Court concludes, however, that the 
immunity guaranteed to witnesses by that legis- 
lation is personal and individual, and that no 
person is excused from testifying against a cor- 
poration with which he may be connected, or 
against the officials of such a corporation. In 
two cases brought against the General Paper 
Company in Wisconsin and Minnesota the Su- 
preme Court reached a similar conclusion, and 
the power of the courts to compel testimony in 





SENATOR HEYBURN, OF IDAHO. 
(Author of the pure-food bill.) 


the anti-trust cases seems to have been fully es- 
tablished. Protection of a corporation against 
unreasonable search and unlawful discrimina- 
tions should, of course, be guaranteed, and what 
constitutes an unreasonable search or an un- 
lawful discrimination will have to be left to the 
discretion of the court. Nevertheless, the hands 
of the Government in the prosecution of these 
trust cases have been greatly strengthened by 
this decision. 


a Next to the rate bill, the most im- 
atehood— 
for portant measure before Congress last 
Oklahoma? onth was the Statehood bill, which 
had been passed by the House early in the ses- 
sion, and was amended by the Senate, on March 9, 
so as to strike out all reference to Arizona and 
New Mexico. As finally passed by the Senate, 
the bill provided for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as a single State. The 
compromise suggested to the House involved an 
amendment providing for the submission of the 
question of admission to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico separately. ‘This amendment had been passed 
by the Senate before the proposition to restrict 
the bill to Oklahoma and Indian Territory had 
been carried. It became clear before the bill 
had gone to a conference committee that the 
sentiment of the country, while divided as to the 
fitness of Arizona and New Mexico for State- 
hood under any conditions, was practically united 
on the desirability of speedily admitting Okla- 
homa, and the fear that a continued disagree- 
ment between the two branches of Congress 
would endanger Oklahoma’s prospects of admis- 
sion caused unusual pressure to be brought to 
bear on members of the House in favor of the 
bill as finally amended by the Senate. 


oi The Heyburn pure-food bill, as passed 
Pure-Food by the Senate, provides, for the manu- 
Question. facture and sale of adulterated or 
misbranded foods, drugs, medicines, or liquors 
in the District of Columbia, the Territories, and 
the insular possessions of the United States 
similar penalties to those prescribed for the 
same misdemeanor in any of our States. It also 
prohibits the shipment of such goods from one 
State to another or to a foreign country. Thus, 
certain practices to which State laws do not ap- 
ply will be done away with under this federal 
law. ‘The chief administrative agency in the 
enforcement of this new law will be the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. But this department will 
have no authority to set up arbitrary standards 
of purity in dealing with foods or liquors. All 
such questions will be determined by the courts, 
the Department of Agriculture serving merely 
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as an agent in bringing cases before the courts. 
While this federal law was needed and will un- 
doubtedly accomplish much that could not be 
brought about under the operation of existing 
State laws, it would be a great mistake, on the 
other hand, to conclude that the inspection laws 
of the different States will be made useless by the 
passage of a federal law. These State laws are 
quite as much needed in their own province as 
before. Elsewhere in this number of the Review 
or Reviews the whole subject of modern food 
science is discussed, and it is shown in that ar- 
ticle that State inspection is the only practicable 
method of abolishing many of the evils of which 
complaint has been made in the course of the 
recent debates in Congress. 


In a special message to Congress, 
transmitting the report of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission on the find- 
ings of the board of consulting engineers on the 
Panama Canal, President Roosevelt definitely 
recommends a lock canal having a summit level 
85 feet above the sea. The engineers’ estimate 
of the cost of such a canal is $139,705,200, and 
it is stated that the work may be completed in 
eight and a half years. A majority of the board 
of consulting engineers, with one member of the 


Panama 
Problems. 
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Canal Commission, favored a sea-level canal, the 
cost of which was estimated at $247,021,000, and 
the required time of construction at twenty years. 
It is needless to say that both economic and 
engineering considerations entered largely into 
the decision of this question. President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Taft, and the Canal Commission 
were compelled to give due weight to the prob- 
lems of cost and rapidity of construction. It 
is hardly to be supposed that. engineers, acting 
strictly in their professional capacity, would 
attach the same importance to these matters as 
to the purely technical aspects of canal-build- 
ing. Furthermore, a wrong impression seems to 
have gone out through the country regarding 
the preponderance of engineering opinion. A|- 
though a majority of the consulting board, in- 
cluding the foreign engineers, were in favor of a 
sea-level canal, a majority of all the engineers 
who have had the problem under advisement, 
including both Americans and foreigners, had 
declared. for the lock system. Each plan, of 
course, has its peculiar advantages and disad- 
vantages. But the smaller initial cost and the 
greater speed in construction are factors in 
the problem which will undoubtedly tell pow- 
erfully in Congress in favor of the President's 
proposition. ‘The Senate committee’s investiga- 
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tion of conditions on the Isthmus and of various 
matters concerning the undertaking of the canal 
enterprise by the United States was continued 
Jast month with apparently meager results. In 
our department of “Leading Articles of the 
Month” will be found some reference to sani- 
tary conditions on the Isthmus and an estimate 
of the value of the work done there by Colonel 
Gorgas in overcoming the two greatest impedi- 
ments of canal construction on the Isthmus,— 
yellow fever and malaria. 


ae Secretary Shaw's decision, last month, 
Money _ to assist in relieving the money strin- 
Stringency. gency in New York through depos- 
its of government funds in banks was eagerly 
welcomed in Wall Street. Import of gold 
in moderate amount from England to this coun- 
try, and announcement that very large loans 
had been made by European markets to our 
bankers, mark an interesting turn in a financial 
situation which has been unusually perplexing. 
The striking phenomenon of the past season's 
money stringency was the existence of a strain, 
simultaneously, on almost all important money 
markets of the world. At New York, the bank 
reserve of cash had fallen, as early as November 
9, below the legally required ratio of reserve to 
liability ; in the last week of December, demand 
loans had touched 125 per cent. in Wall Street. 
At the same time, the Berlin market was under- 
going the severest pressure experienced since 
the collapse of its industrial speculation in 1900. 
The president of the Imperial German Bank 
declared in December that this cash reserve was 
the lowest, and his liabilities much the highest, 
reached at that season in seven years, and the 
bank’s official discount rate rose to the very 
unusual height of 6 per cent. At London, the 
Bank of England’s ratio of reserve to liability 
fell that same week to the lowest figure reached 
in December for seventeen years. What made 
the movement more interesting was the fact 
that this strain on the money markets, instead 
of checking speculation on the stock exchanges, 
had been accompanied by violent further rise in 
prices. It was not at all clear what would be 
the end of this double movement, which at least 
suggested that stock speculation was absorbing 
capital which the money market could not easily 
Spare. The higher prices go, in a speculative 
movement, the larger must be the bank loans 
obtained to support the speculation. This situa- 
tion was on the present occasion aggravated by 
the use of enormous sums of money to “tie 
Up” or partially corner certain important stocks, 
With a view to their subsequent manipulation 
on the market. Coming along with a probably 
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unprecedented demand for money for use in the 
legitimate channels of trade and industry, it was 
not strange that the situation should have caused 
some misgiving. : 


pa Starting the new year with the Wall 
_ the Street money rate at 60 per cent.,— 
Situation. the highest figure for the month in. 
twenty-eight years,—the strain at New York was 
eventually relieved in three different ways. Stock 
Exchange speculation had continued excitedly 
through January and a part of February, with 
the volume of daily sales, on the Exchange, 
reaching nearly 2,000,000 shares, or considerably 
more than double the normal figure. In six 
weeks, New York bank loans had expanded $60,- 
000,000, and by the middle of February,—a time 
when money rates usually fall to the lowest fig- 
ures of the year,—call loans on the Stock Ex- 
change went to 8 per cent., while two-months 
loans on the best collateral commanded 6 per cent. 
The first recourse, in the search for relief, was a 
collapse of inflated Stock Exchange prices. Many 
active stocks fell 20 and 30 points from the high 
level of January ; in most of them, all the ad- 
vances scored since last summer were canceled. 
Next, when the February money market reached 
its highest figures Wall Street bankers turned 
to London and Paris. On those markets, money 
had grown easier since the year began, and the 
bank position stronger. ‘The amount of money 
borrowed by New York, under these circum- 
stances, has been variously estimated at between 
twenty and fifty million dollars ; it is certain, at 
all events, that New York banks were able to 
reduce their own loans $21,000,000 in the four 
weeks during which this foreign capital was 
coming into the country. 


Finally, in March, the New York 
money market was helped by a mod- 
erate return of currency from the in- 
terior to the East, and by deposit of $10,000,000 
government funds with the national banks. Ap- 
parently, the strain was relieved by these vari- 
ous expedients, and equilibrium restored. There 
remains, however, the test of the market’s capa- 
city to absorb the new issues of securities ex- 
pected now to come upon it. Such applications 
for capital are always large at this time of year ; 
they are likely to run much above the average 
during 1906, however, from the fact that nu- 
merous borrowings, notably for railway improve- 
ment and extension purposes, were postponed last 
autumn because of the tight money market. 
Upward of $400,000,000 of such new issues 
have already been announced in the New York 
market. The very low prices brought at the 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE F. BAER, OF THE PHILADELPHIA & 
READING RAILROAD. 
(Chairman of the anthracite operators in their negotiations 
with the mine workers.) 


New York City bond sale during February was 
one sign of the relation of supply of investment 
capital to demand for it. All this lends peculiar 
interest to the question what the course of the 
markets will be when the heavy demand for 
money from the harvest districts begins, a few 
months from now. The problem is complicat- 
ed by the fact that, both in this country and 
abroad, trade activity and industrial prosperity 
continue, with the normal absorption of capital 
in such directions. 


The Strike When our record closed for February 
inthe  astrike of the bituminous mine work- 
Coal Fields. os was believed by many to be in- 
evitable. The Indianapolis conference had failed 


to reach any agreement, and there was no pros- 
pect of the reopening of negotiations, so far as the 
bituminous operators were concerned. <A change 
in the situation took place early in March. One 
important factor in bringing about this change 
was a letter addressed by President Roosevelt to 
Mr. Francis L. Robbins, president of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company, and to Mr. John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. In this letter the President strongly urged 
that a further effort should be made to avert a 
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strike. Almost simultaneously with the pubii- 
cation of this letter the United States Steel Cor 
poration and several railroads which are larze 
consumers of soft coal made an emphatic pro- 
test against the strike. These two factors, the 
moral weight of the President’s request and the 
economic weight of the coal-consumers’ protest, 
led to a partial reconsideration on the part of 
the bituminous operators, and a second confer- 
ence was called to meet at Indianapolis on March 
19. On that date Mr. Robbins, who was known 
to favor concessions to the miners, resigned the 
chairmanship of the operators and Mr. J. H. 
Winder, of Columbus, Ohio, was elected in his 
place. The predominant sentiment among thie 
soft-coal operators was opposed to compromise. 


In the meantime, the anthracite oper- 
ators had under advisement the prop- 
ositions made by the miners’ union, 
the substance of which was stated in these pages 
last month. Their answer to these propositions 
was given to the public on March 12. All the 
demands of the miners were denied by the oper- 
ators, and as a counter-proposal it was suggested 
that the awards made by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission three years ago, and thie 
principles and the methods established by the 
commission for carrying out those awards, shoul: 
be continued for a further term of three years 
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from the termination of the present agreement 
on March 31. President John Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers, thereupon addressed an- 
other communication to Chairman Baer, of the 
operators’ committee, asking for a second con- 
ference between representatives of the miners 
and the operators in an endeavor to avert a strike. 
It had then been maintained by the operators 
that the wages demanded were higher than the 
wages paid for similar classes of labor in other 
coal-producing regions. Mr. Mitchell contends, 
on the other hand, that higher wages than those de- 
manded are already paid in many of the bitumi- 
nous mining districts. Mr. Mitchell gives full 
credit to the Coal Strike Commission for its efforts 
to bring about peace in the anthracite districts, 
but he points to the expressions of the commis- 
sion itself implying doubt as to the permanency of 
its findings. Most of the grievances alleged by 


the miners are of a technical nature, and the . 


public had only the remotest interest in them. 
They are all matters which, it would seem, 
can properly be determined by means of arbi- 
tration. The real difference of principle be- 
tween the anthracite operators and their work- 
men is on the question of the “open shop.” 
The miners in their first demands insisted on 
formal recognition of the union. The operators 


declared themselves unalterably opposed to such - 


recognition, and the prospects of a strike seemed 
last month to hinge on the question whether or 
not the miners would insist on their original de- 
mand. No one who followed the course of the 
great strike of 1902 in its preliminary stages 
can have failed to notice the vastly improved 


position of the anthracite operators as respects ° 


public opinion. In 1902, the operators were 
reluctant to recognize the public as a party hav- 
ing any vital interest in the controversy. In 
1906, the greatest care has been taken to place 
before the public the case of the operators in its 
most attractive light, and it is hardly to be 
denied that in all the earlier stages of the nego- 
tiations, last month, the sympathy of the public, 
which, while it believes in the miners’ right to or- 
ganize, really cares very little whether its coal is 
mined by a union ora non-union man so long as 
that man is well treated and fairly paid for his 
labor, was with the operators on the general issue. 
When these pages were closed for the press, on 
March 20, the operators had accepted Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s overtures for a conference, to consider new 
propositions. 


the Notwithstanding the convincing ar. 
Philippine gument made by Secretary Taft for 
Situation” the Philippine tariff bill, that meas- 
ure, after passage in the House by a large ina- 
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jority, was rejected last month by the Senate 
committee on the Philippines, and was not even 
reported adversely to the Senate. There is no 
doubt that the passage of this bill would have 
done much to smooth the path of those who are 
striving to establish more amicable relations 
between the United States and the Filipinos. 
At the provincial Philippine elections, held on 
March 1, it is stated that there was general free- 
dom from disorder. Hight provincial governors 
were reélected. The battle of American troops 
with hostile Moros in the crater of the lava cone 
at the top of Mount Dajo was at first erroneously 
supposed to have some connection with-a Philip- 
pine insurrectionary movement. As a matter 
of fact, these Mohammedans of Jolo were, as 
General Wood described them, “a band of out- 
laws who, recognizing no chief, had been raid- 
ing friendly Moros, and, owing to their defiance 
of the American authorities, had stirred up a 
dangerous condition of affairs.” It is well 
understood by our War Department that the 
resistance offered by these fanatics bears no re- 
lation whatever to the general Philippine situa- 
tion. Practically the entire band of 600 Moros 
was exterminated, while the loss to our troops 
was 15 men killed and about 65 officers and 
men wounded. The Moros used their own chil- 
dren as shields during the conflict, and among 
the 600 killed were many women, although the 
American officers made repeated efforts to save 
both women and children. 


Investigating committees of one sort 
and another are appointed at every 
session of the New York Legislature. 
But seldom does their work command general 
notice, much less hearty and unreserved ap- 
proval, within and without the State. This has 
been the experience of Senator Armstrong’s in- 
surance committee, which held public sessions 
in New York City during the last four months 
of 1905. It has now reported the results of its 
work to the Legislature, together with a series 
of recommendations designed to put an end to 
many of the abuses brought to light in the course 
of the investigation. Among the most radical 
of these propositions is the prohibition of syn- 
dicate operations on the part of insurance offi. 
cials. The committee would also limit the writ- 
ing of new business by any company in a single 
year to the sum of $150,000,000, and would 
strictly limit the nature of investments of life 
insurance companies. Many other recommenda- 
tions were derived from the various lines of 
testimony followed by the committee under the 
able direction of its counsel, Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes. On the much-discussed question of de- 
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Stereograph. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
STATE SENATOR WILLIAM W. ARMSTRONG, OF NEW YORK. 


(Chairman of the legislative committee which has com- 
pleted the most exhaustive investigation of insurance 
management ever made.) 


ferred dividends, the committee declares its opin- 
ion that such dividends should be prohibited, 
that there should be an annual distribution of 
surplus, to be applied in reduction of premiums, 
in purchase of additional insurance, or in cash 
payments, at the option of the insured. The 
resumé of the testimony taken at the public 
sessions of the committee is a remarkable piece 
of work, and renders effective for legislative 
purposes an immense amount of information 
which, but for the unique ability of the commit- 
tee’s counsel, must have remained undigested, 
and hence practically useless. The insurance 
companies have availed themselves of oppor- 
tunites offered by the Legislature to present 
their objections to the several bills introduced in 
pursuance of the Armstrong committee’s recom- 
mendations, and it seems quite probable that some 
modifications will be made in these bills in ac- 
cordance with the representations made by the 
companies. These modifications, however, are 
in matters of detail only. In principle, the rec- 
ommendations of the Armstrong committee are 
heartily indorsed by American public opinion, 
and their enactment into law is almost uni- 
versally demanded. It was recently announced 
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that a royal commission had been appointed to 
investigate life insurance in Canada and make 
a report to be submitted at the coming session 
of the Dominion Parliament. 


~~ The frequent and familiar declara- 
e New x : 

Spiritof tion that the boss and the machine 
Pennsylvania. ave deprived some American States 
and cities of self-government has had its abrupt, 
unexpected, and conclusive answer in the laws 
enacted at the special session of the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature, just adjourned. No State has 
been more boss-ridden than Pennsylvania. No 
cities have been more powerless in the hands of 
a local machine than Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg. A year ago, when the Legislature ad- 
journed, boss and machine seemed supreme. 
With much salutary social legislation passed at 
the session with the advice and consent of the 
machine rulers of the State, on all political issues 
public interests and public morals were ruth- 
lessly disregarded. The charters of both the 
great cities of the State were amended to per- 
petuate machine rule. Every demand for legis- 
lation, such as exists in other great States, for 
the registration of voters, uniform primaries, 
the suppression of corruption, the reform of the 
civil service, the abolition of lucrative fees, and 
the legislative reapportionment of the State was 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Who has become the champion of civic reform in his State.) 
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not only denied, but those urging these reforms 
were treated by the legislative committees be- 
fore whom they appeared with an open derision 
and contumely without parallel in the most 
shameless annals of our State capitals. 


‘iiiniiaie For a brief season it seemed as if the 

Yielding to late Senator Quay had established a 
Machine Rule. yormanent political tyranny to which 
lesser men could succeed and administer as des- 
potically. But it is now perfectly clear that it 
was not self-government that had been in abey- 
ance, but the desire to exercise this power. The 
State was consenting. For many and diverse 
causes, all classes,—the vast base of labor in a 
mining and manufacturing State, the small 
farmer, the corporation stockholder (in Penn- 
sylvania equal in number to a tenth of the 
voters), and the professional and corporate lead- 
ership of the State,—were all, by a majority, con- 
senting to the machine and its supremacy. 


When the election, last November, 
and still more the reports made by 
working politicians in the best or- 
ganized and informed machine in the land, 
showed that these classes wanted a change, the 
machine and its leaders changed instantly. <A 
pliant governor was as prompt to call the Legis- 
lature in extra session as he had been to find 
reasons for the vilest excess of the political 
plunderers of the State. The same Legislature 
as before met, and in a brief session passed every 
measure for which reformers had been asking 
in vain for twenty-five years,—two of them in 
more drastic form than any one had yet pro- 
posed. Save that the Corrupt Practices Act is 
more precise and severe than any yet passed, 
except in Connecticut, and the separation and 
protection of the civil service of Philadelphia 
more complete than has yet been enacted for an 
American city, the new legislation follows the 
general trend of such measures in other States. 


A Clean 
Sweep for 
Reform. 


But in Pennsylvania, where nothing 
had been done before, the new laws 
constitute a legislative revolution. It 
is of mere internal interest that a State apportion- 
ment, delayed in one particular for thirty years, 
has been carried out on fair lines. So was the 
return of the Philadelphia charter to old lines, 
maintaining the responsibility of the mayor, 
ani the consolidation of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
as one municipality. It is a mere by-product 
of the New York insurance revelation that the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Superintendent, whose 
fees were $50,000 a year, has been stripped of 
then. But it is of vital moment that in the 


Electorat 
Purification. 
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second State of the Union, where at least a 
tenth of its entire vote has been tainted by per- 
sonation and padded lists, an efficient registra- 
tion act has been adopted for all its cities, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, and all lesser, holding a 
third of its population, now or in the near future. 
A corrupt practices act. limits all political ex- 
penditure for nomination or election to organ- 
ized channels (a candidate or committee treas- 
urers), names the objects for which it can be 
expended, and requires the criminal courts on 
complaint of five electors to investigate any 
election, save for federal Senator, and provides 
for proceedings through guo warranto to oust 
any candidate against whom, not only corrupt 
expenditure, but outlays not authorized by law, 
can be proved. All this machinery for registra- 
tion and corrupt practices applies to the uni- 
form primaries which after November 1 become 


_the only method of party government and party 


nomination, primaries which have an Australian 
ballot and enable a voter to bind his delegate to 
a designated nomination. No one of the greater 
States has as yet so hedged about corrupt politics 
and corrupt voting with equal safeguards, penal- 
ties, and publicity, or so summary a legal process. 


Nor has any great American city 
Rejuvenation, Save Philadelphia had its entire civil 

service, from laborer upward, not 
only made subject to appointment on competi- 
tive examination, but protected from removal 
except on charges and a hearing, forbidden to 
enter a polling-place or to approach it within 
one hundred feet save to vote, to serve on a 
political committee or in a convention or attend 
either to take any “active part in political man- 
agement,” or to suggest, solicit, collect, receive, 
or urge political contributions. Even the police 
cannot enter a polling-place save to make an ar- 
rest, though their presence at the count is per- 
mitted under another act. If personal registra- 
tion twice a year, uniform primaries, an efficient 
corrupt practices act, and a thorough civil-ser- 
vice reform can make political action honest and 
free, Philadelphia is about to pass, in its elec- 
tions, from the worst to the best position among 
our large cities. Its February election, in which 
the City party beat the machine by 10,000 votes 
on a light poll in a canvass without excitement, 
gives very nearly the first instance in our muni- 
cipal history of a citizens’ reform party with a 
permanent division organization and a capacity 
for polling its vote in an “off election” equal 
to the machine. If maintained, this alone is 
as important an advance in civic reform and 
responsibility as that marked by the reform 
legislation just enacted in Pennsylvania. 
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A substantial reduction in the price 
Municipal of gas to private consumers was se- 


cured last month in New York, where 
the State commission appointed under the legis- 
lation of 1905, after a series of exhaustive hear- 
ings and inquiries, fixed upon 80 cents per 
thousand feet as a price that would yield a fair 
return to the gas companies on their actual in- 
vestment. Meanwhile, Philadelphia is not the 
only American city where the local legislature 
shows itself responsive to the demands of the 
public. One unexpected outcome of the recent 
outbreak of crime in the city of Chicago was the 
raising of the saloon licenses from $500 to 
$1,000 a year. The ordinance making this in- 
crease in the license fee was introduced into the 
City Council for the purpose of providing the 
cost of an increased police force, but it is note- 
worthy that when the liquor interests combined 
to defeat the proposition they’were outvoted in 
the Council. A movement for bettering local con- 
ditions in an American city which has no self- 
government is especially deserving of support at 
this time from Americans everywhere who are 
interested in the welfare of their national capital. 
It will be remembered that more than a year ago 
President Roosevelt called upon Congress for 
legislation that would help make Washington a 
model city. There are now before Congress bills 
to improve housing and health conditions in 
Washington, and to protect childhood in the na- 
tional capital by requiring compulsory education, 
by opening playgrounds, by providing a juvenile 
court, and by prohibiting child labor. These 
efforts at municipal and civic betterment, which 
in other American cities are initiated by the 
people, can succeed in the District of Columbia 
only through the action of Congress, since resi- 
dents of the District have no vote. There are 
certain conditions and needs in the capital city 
which the casual visitor would never imagine 
could exist ther. These matters should be 
brought to the attention of every Senator and 
Representative, and we especially commend to 
our readers the special March number of Charities 
and the Commons, of New York City, which con- 
tains full information and outlines certain re- 
forms in housing and sanitation which those best 
qualified to form opinions have deemed essential 
to the city’s truest welfare. 


Later events of the last month em- 
phasize the belief, developed else- 
where in this issue, that an interna- 
tional treaty with Great Britain is the surest 
protection for Niagara Falls. Recently has 
come to light an attempt to revive the only 
“unlimited” charter for Niagara water rights, 


Protection 


0 
Niagara. 
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Stereograph, Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
MR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
(For twenty-five years principal of Tuskegee.) 


long thought to be dormant. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court is now deciding 
whether the Niagara Irrigation and Water Sup- 
ply Company has earned its charter privileges. 
If it has, and if capital is forthcoming to build 
its projected open canal from the La Salle above 
the falls to the Devil’s Hole below, the scenery- 
lover may well feel hopeless, since even the 
strictly “limited” rights of the power compa- 
nies now operating are conservatively estimated 
to contain in themselves a serious menace to the 
beauty of the falls. By referring such cases, 
not to New York State or Ontario Province, 
but to the executors of international river regu- 
lations, fair and final consideration would be 
insured both to sentiment and to commerce. 
Just now the path is puzzling. Four bills were 
passed last month by the New York Senate re- 
pealing as many moribund charters for Niagara 
water. Instant outcry against favorable action 
by the Assembly came from some quarters, on 
the ground that the bills were aiding the two 
operating power companies to kill off their rivals 
and to form a “ Niagara Trust”! The success- 
ful issue of the State Department’s negotiations 
with England and Canada would raise Niagara 
affairs to a clear plane. At present, only the !ack 
of an expected authoritative report from the In- 
ternational Waterways Commission bars further 
progress toward the treaty. 
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The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 


Tuskegee's 
Quarter- 


Centennial. yskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, Ala., on April 4, 5, and 6, 
will commemorate much more than the comple- 
tion of a quarter-century in a single institution’s 


life. The occasion really marks an epoch of 
progress in the development of the negro race 
in America. Principal Booker T. Washington 
and the board of trustees of the institute, fully 
realizing the broad significance of this anniver- 
sary, have planned, not only to offer a display 
of the growth and present status of their school 
(including the growth of Hampton Institute, 
Tuskegee’s parent), but to exhibit, so far as 
may be possible, the history, progress, and 
present condition of the American negro. On 
this occasion eminent men of both the white and 
the colored races of North and South will come 
together and exchange views on the subject of 
negro education and training. The record of 
Tuskegee for the past twenty-five years is cer- 
tainly one of which any institution, North or 
South, might well be proud. The distinctive 
aims and services of the institute have been de- 
scribed more than once in the pages of this mag- 
azine. In the near future we hope to present a 
comprehensive survey of the characteristic train- 
ing of the negro race conducted by Hampton 
and Tuskegee. 


The Olympic Games, successfully re- 
vived ten years ago, are among the 
most stirring of international arrange- 
ments. Enthusiasm marks the departure of the 
thirty athletes chosen to bear the American 
shield on their breasts at Athens, April 22 to 
May 2. That they will bear it to victory seems 
doubtful. Few college undergraduates could 
obtain leave of absence between the dates ap- 
pointed, and since the American Athletic Asso- 
ciation wisely deferred to faculty wishes in every 
case, only three present intercollegiate stars 
could be taken,—Schick, of Harvard (runs) ; 
Friend, of Chicago, and Levitt, of Williams 
(hurdles). The remainder, however, are the pick 
of our athletic clubs, from New York to Port- 
land, from Boston to New Orleans, and among 
them are such former college champions as Prin- 
stein, of Princeton (jumps), and Sheldon, of 
Yale (weights). Perhaps they will accomplish 
the prophecy of Mr. James E. Sullivan, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, ‘I think we 
will come away with the most points when 
the whole thing is over at Athens.” Mr. Sulli- 
van has been appointed special commissioner to 
the games by President Roosevelt. They are 
really an important international event. The 


International 
Athletic 
Contests. 
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Crown Prince of Greece is president. The Greek 
committees at Athens subscribed about fifteen 
hundred dollars toward the sum raised by Amer- 
ican sportsmen to pay the team’s expenses. The 
readiness with which the association obtained 
this amount shows the American feeling. 


Gen. John M. Schofield, who died on 
March 4, had long been retired from 
active service in the army, but was 
well remembered by the American public for his 
useful and honorable career during and after 
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THE LATE GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 


the Civil War. A West Point graduate in the 
same class with Sheridan, Hood, and MacPher- 
son, General Schofield had reached the highest 
position of command in our army, and had also 
enjoyed the distinction, exceptional for an Ameri- 
can army Officer, of holding the civil post of See- 
retary of War. Two other American public men 
whose deaths have occurred since the last num- 
ber of the Review went to press were ex-Speaker 
David B. Henderson, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who a few years ago played an im- 
portant part in national legislation, and the Hon. 
James Stephen Hogg, of Texas, who had served 
his State for two terms as governor. The death 
of Professor Samuel P. Langley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, caused a shock to many 
scientific men throughout the country, by whom 
Professor Langley’s achievements were held in 
the highest regard. A sketch of the long career 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony. the eminent advocate 
of woman suffrage, appears elsewhere in this 
number of the Review or Reviews. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY, GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 














The British V2 King Edward's speech opening 

Parliament Parliament (February 19), which is 

in Session. veally the programme of the new min- 
istry, are set forth the measures for discussion 
and legislation during the next two years. The 
address announced the granting of represent- 
ative government to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, and the postponement of the co- 
lonial conference. Measures were promised for 
improving the government of Ireland, « associat- 
ing the people with the conduct of Irish affairs ;” 
toamend the Education Act ; todeal with trade dis- 
putes, workmen’s compensation, the equalizing of 
trade rates in London, the unemployed, merchant 
shipping, Scottish crofters, Irish laborers, com- 
mercial corruption, and colonial marriages ; to 
abolish the property qualification of county jus- 
tices, and to prevent plural voting at elections. 
The references to Ireland in the King’s speech 
plainly indicate a determination on the part of 


the government to refrain in the future from the . 


coercion heretofore possible under the terms of 
the Crimes Act. The long-vexed question of 
education for England and Wales is also to be 
fully considered, and a number of the subjects 
mentioned indicate the strength of the Labor 
contingent in the new Parliament. The policy 
of the late government is to be reversed in three 
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particulars. (1) The colonial conference, which 
was to take place during the present year, is to 
be postponed until next year; (2) the importa- 
tion of Chinese workmen into the Transvaal, 
which is the pet scheme of the mining magnat«s 
in the Rand, is to be stopped provisionally, tlie 
final settlement of the question being left with 
the Transvaal legislature about to be elected ; 
(3) the form of government for the two South 
African colonies is to be changed. The Balfour 
ministry had proposed to treat the two territories 
as crown colonies, only one branch of their levis. 
lature being elective. In accordance with the 
plans of the new Liberal ministry, however, each: 
of these territories is to be absolutely self-gov- 
erning, as much so as Cape Colony or the Do- 
minion of Canada. 


In general, the Liberal government 
finds the empire in prosperous, pro- 
gressive condition. The annual finan- 
cial statement of the London Times declares 
that British trade centers report improvement 
all over the world. In this connection, also, 
it is interesting to note the appearance of the 
imperial Blue Book, just issued, recording forty 
years’ growth of the British Empire as re- 
vealed by the census of 1901. Since 1861, this 
document shows, the area of the empire has 
increased from 8,500,000 to 12,000,000 square 
miles, and the population from 250,000,000 to 
400,000,000. Of these, 54,000,000 are white. 
While there are not wanting critics who believe 
that, internationally as well as nationally, Eng- 
land will lose in prestige by the Liberal triumph, 
and who point to the campaign in favor of army 
reduction and the razing of defenses in thie 
United Kingdom in support of their contention, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the present Parlia- 
ment stands higher in public esteem than that 
body has done for years, and that St. Stephen's 
has once more become the center of the empire. 


British Prog- 
ress During 
Forty Years. 


The U The Liberal government will, with- 
e Liberals ° 
and Foreign Out doubt, hold strictly to the letter 
Relations. of the international obligations in- 
curred by the preceding ministry. How much 
of the spirit it will observe is another matter. 
Throughout the Morocco conference the support 
of England has been steadily and effectively 
given to France. On the general question of 
Anglo-French relations the advent of a Liberal 
government to power in Great Britain seems. 
indeed, to have made no difference, either of 
sentiment or of policy. The British representa- 
tive at Algeciras has rendered France al! tlie 
‘diplomatic assistance” stipulated for in tle 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904 as zealously 
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under the instructions of Sir Edward Grey as 
he could possibly have done under those of 
Lord Lansdowne. That was only to be ex- 
pected, not merely because the continuity of 
foreign policy is a doctrine that is now very 
largely accepted by both the great English par- 
ties, but also because the Liberals have always 
favored the friendliest relations with France. 
They were’ Francophils long before friendship 
with France became, as it is now, the popular 
and applauded policy of all England. 


Attitude Toward the nglo-Japanese alliance 
owar ° . ’ . 
Japanese their attitude is one of unemotional 


Alliance. indorsement. They will strictly ob- 
serve all its obligations, and they appreciate 
both its importance and its expediency ; but 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s references to 
it have hitherto been somewhat markedly tepid, 
and there appears to be a feeling in England 
that the new government will rather fall behind 
than lead the national enthusiasm in its favor. 
If that be so, it is probably because the responsi- 
bilities thrown upon Great Britain by the alli- 
ance have been used by Lord Roberts and thie 
jingoes as an argument for imposing conscrip- 
tion upon England. ‘The reserve that is notice- 
able in the tone adopted by the Liberal leaders 
toward the Japanese alliance does not, however, 
foreshadow any change in the Far-Eastern policy 
of Great Britain. In an abstract sort of way 
they may still regard the original agreement of 
1902 as a mistake, but they accept and abide by 
its consequences, and acknowledge themselves 
bound, both by honor and tlhe force of. events, 
to treat the alliance as one of the cardinal points 
of british policy. If their Far- Eastern pro- 
gramme is found to differ in any way from 
Lord Lansdowne’s, the difference will perhaps 
take the form of a greater readiness to help 
China along the pathway of reform from within. 
It was a Liberal government that first abolished 
extraterritoriality in Japan. It may be a Lib- 
eral government that will lead in the same di- 
rection in the case of China. 


But while there is a certain luke- 
warmness in their sympathies for 
Japan and the Japanese alliance, the 
Liberal leaders are wholeheartedly in favor of 
the entente cordiale. It is a policy they do some- 
thing more than inherit and subscribe to. It 
represents one of the comparatively few ideals 
in foreign politics toward which the Liberalism 
of the past thirty years has consistently pressed. 
It is extremely likely that, in the hands of Sir 
Edward Grey the entente with France will not 
only remain the pivot of Great Britain’s Euro- 


‘* Most 
Heartily 
Francophil."’ 
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pean policy, but will be considerably extended. 
There is much for it still todo. In China, in 
Siam, in Abyssinia, and in the New Hebrides 
questions are still outstanding between France 
and England that must be disposed of before 
the colonial feud that has so long separated the 
two countries can be considered at anend. The 
Liberals are believed to be anxious to take them 
in hand while both nations are in a negotiating 
mood, and when, as now, they have got rid of 
the notion that the ordinary give-and-take of a 
comprehensive settlement means either humilia- 
tion on the one side or victory on the other. In 
its European, which are, of course, its most im- 
portant, aspects, the directors of Liberal policy 
are sincerely desirous of emphasizing the fact 
that the entente cordiale is a league for peace, not 
a preparation for war, and that it marks the 
burial of Anglo-French animosities, and not the 
beginnings of a coalition against any third power. 
At the same time, they recognize that Anglo- 
French relations cannot be considered apart 
from the general situation in Europe, and with- 
out constant reference, in particular, to the poli- 
cies of Germany. On this point Sir Edward 
Grey, shortly before the general election, laid 
down with candor and clearness the lines of the 
Liberal programme. If, he said, there were any 
desire in Germany for an improvement of Anglo- 
German relations, that desire would meet with 
no obstacle in England, ‘provided it be clearly 
understood that nothing we do in our relations 
with Germany is in any way to impair our ex- 
isting good relations with France.” From this 
memorable proviso he deduced, in the next 
sentence, the not less memorable inference that 
the condition of any improvement in Anglo- 
German relations must be that “ the relations of 
Germany with France, on all matters that come 
under the Anglo-French agreement, should be 
fair and good also.” In other words, the Lib- 
erals place France above Germany in the scale 
of British interests on the European Continent. 


That does not, however, imply any 
hostility to Germany. On the con- 
trary, unless liberally coerced into it 
by the actions of the Wilhelmstrasse itself, the 
Liberals are resolved not to give an anti-German 
point to their diplomacy, and are not less re- 
solved to do what they can to dissipate the irra- 
tional distrust which has for too long poisoned 
Anglo-German relations. They do not believe 
in the facile and foolish talk that war between 
England and Germany is “inevitable.” Except 
for the suspicion that Germany is only awaiting 
her opportunity to pounce upon France, there is 
no point at which English and German interests 
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are in actual disagreement. 
Elsewhere Anglo-German 
differences are differences 
of tendencies merely, and of 
tendencies that have not, and 
perhaps never will, come to 
a head. There is no inten- 
tion among the Liberals of 
abandoning France for the 
sake of conciliating Ger- 
many. That, it is realized, 
would mean only the loss of 
one friend without the gain 
of another. But there is 
every intention of trying to 
formulate Anglo-German re- 
lations on a basis of reason 
if not of cordiality. 


As to Russia °2Y Much the 
andthe ° same may besaid 
United States oF the Liberal at- 
titude toward Russia. The 
common sense of England 
does not understand a 
friendship with France that 
leaves the ally of France out 
in the cold. It desires an 
agreement with Russia, not 
only as a practical corollary 
to the Anglo-French entente, 
but also because it is con- 
vinced that a dispassionate 
examination of English and 
Russian interests, as a whole 














and point by point, will prove 
accommodation to be feasi- 
ble, mutually advantageous, 
and fully reconcilable with 
the general scheme of Russo-German and Anglo- 
German relations. With this movement, which has 
already been officially initiated, the Liberals have 
every sympathy ; and if the moment for such an 
accommodation arrives during Sir Edward Grey's 
tenure of office he may be depended upon not 
to let it slip by. Toward the United States the 
policy of Liberalism is indistinguishable from 
the policy of Conservatism. To maintain the 
friendliest possible relations with ourselves is 
now one of the axioms of British foreign policy 
in which the Liberals will find it easiest to con- 
cur. The general disposition toward foreign 
problems we should judge to be essentially of a 
pacific and harmonizing character. Without 
forfeiting any of the advantages gained by Lord 


Lansdowne’s enterprise, and without forgetting 


that the power of England is one of the but- 
tresses of the European status quo, they will seek 


M. JEAN MARIE FERDINAND SARRIEN. 
(Who succeeds M. Rouvier as Premier of France.) 


to round off his work by a gradual and well- 
considered policy of reconciliation. 


Anew Lhe Rouvier ministry, after a life of 
Ministry little more than a year, fell on March 
in France. 7 The Combes ministry, it will be 

remembered, resigned’ on January 15, 1905, as 
the result of a vote of no confidence, precipitated 
by the rupture between the Church and the 
State. Premier Rouvier also resigned because 
his ministry could not carry a vote of confidence 
in the face of an opposition on this question 
made up, rather oddly, of Clericalsand Socialists. 
The first blamed him because he so drastically 
applied the provision of the congregations law, 
requiring an inventory of church property. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, found fault with 
him because he had not applied the law drastic- 
ally enough. After some hesitation, M. Jean 
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Marie Ferdinand Sarrien formed (on March 12) 
a new ministry, composed as follows : 


Premier and Minister of Justice—M. Sarrien. 
Minister of the Interior—Senator Clémenceau. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—M. Léon Bourgeois. 
Minister of War—M. Eugéne Etienne. 
Minister of Marine—M. Gaston Thomson. 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship—M. 
Aristide Briand. 
Minister of Commerce—M. Doumergue. 
Minister of Public Works—M. Jean Barthou. 
Minister of Finance—M. Raymond Poincarré. 
Minister of the Colonies—M. George Leygues. 
Minister of Agriculture—M. Joseph Ruau. 


The immediate occasion of the fall 
of the Rouvier ministry will, of 
course, be the deciding issue in the 
effectiveness and the life of the new government. 
It is significant of the determination of France 
to follow out the policy of separation to the end 
that Senator Clémenceau, under whose direction 
the inventory of church property will proceed, is 
in favor of energetic action. Serious rioting has 
continued to mark the work of the government 
in listing the church property in different por- 
tions of the republic. It ought to be said, how- 
ever, that, in the great majority of churches, 
this listing has been done without protest, and 
that the effort to make a national demonstration 
in favor of the opposition has not been much 
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of a success. Thoughtful Frenchmen recognize 
that there has been no intention on the part of 
the government to desecrate the churches or to 
confiscate their valuables. The Vatican, how- 
ever, realizes that there is to be no hesitancy 
(although, perhaps, less offensive zeal) on the 
part of the new ministry in carrying out the 
provisions of the separation law. Although 
Pope Pius X. has not yet given definite instruc- 
tions as to how the French clergy are to act in 
reference to the new conditions brought about 
by the separation law, he has forbidden violent 
resistance to the law. In a long encyclical to 
the French bishops, “as well as to the whole 
. French clergy and French people,” his Holiness 
severely condemned the overthrow of the Con- 
cordat by the French State, and inveighed 
against the injustice of withdrawing government 
support of the Church. The abrogation of the 
Concordat is a breaking of treaties, the Pontiff 
claims. He proceeds then to utter his official 
reproof in the following anathema: 


We reprove the law ; we condemn it as injurious as 
concerns our attitude to God, whom it officially denies 
by setting forth the principle that the republic does not 
recognize any form of religious worship. We reprove 
and condemn the law as violating the natural right of 
the people and as violating the public faith, the public 
fidelity due to treaties. We condemn it as contrary to 
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the divine constitution of the 
Church, to her essential rights, 
and to her liberty, as overthrow- 
ing justice and trampling under 
foot the rights of the property 
acquired by the Church, to which 
property she is entitled by a mul- 
titude of rights, and to which 
she has a right,—aside from all 
her other rights to it,—by virtue 
of the Concordat. We reprove 
the law of separation and we con- 
demn it as gravely offensive to 
the dignity of the Apostolic See, 
and to our person, to the episco- 
pate, to the clergy, and to all 
French Catholics. We affirm that 
it would never be possible to plead 
the law of separation against the 
imprescriptible and immutable 
rights of the Church, or to weak- 
en them. 





Pope Pius, however, has not 














lost his faith in France. In 
a recent interview at Rome 
he declared : 


France will never finally separate from the Church, 
to which she has always remained faithful, nor will the 
Church forsake her. The separation law is a treacher- 
ous one, full of snares and pitfalls. Some of these are 
already apparent ; others will be discovered later. 


etiines Aside from the agitation over the 

in French separation law, France is in a gener- 
Foreign Policy. ally prosperous and peaceful state. 
The new President was quietly inaugurated on 
February 18, and M. Loubet as quietly retired 
to private life. The figures of the republic’s for- 
eign trade for the year 1905 show that period 
to have been the best trade year in her history. 
Industrially, there have been some danger, spots. 
A terrible mining disaster in the northwest of 
the republic, early in March, resulted in the 
death of more than one thousand coal miners. 
This was followed by a rather serious strike of 
all the miners in Normandy and Brittany against 
the coal operators, whom they accused of crimi- 
nal carelessness. A government investigation 
is in progress. There had been some apprehen- 
sion on the part of friends of France throughout 
the world at the fall of the Rouvier ministry at 
the critical moment when the fate of the Morocco 
conference was still in doubt. It is now known 
that Premier Rouvier tendered his resignation 
in February, when M. Falliéres was inaugurated 
President. At the request of the new chief mag- 
istrate, however, the minister remained in office 
a little longer. A statement in the Chamber of 


Deputies on behalf of the new ministry by Pre- 
mier Sarrien conveyed to the world the assur- 
ance that the new cabinet would continue M. Rou- 





THEIR MAJESTIES THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESs. 
(Who have just celebrated their silver wedding anniversary.) 


vier’s line of action already laid down at tlhe 
Algeciras conference. In M. Sarrien’s words : 
We shall continue the policy of our predecessors as 
regards Morocco, convinced that the normal develop- 
ment of our interests there can be assured without en- 
croaching upon those of any other power, and remain- 
ing faithful to the alliance between France and Russia 
and the friendships of which we have been able to gauge 
the security and price. 
The new Premier’s name and that of M. Léon 
Bourgeois, who is now to be Foreign Minister, are 
sufficient guarantees that the French policy will 
be maiatained without change toward Morocco, 
Germany, the Vatican, and England. It is sig- 
nificant of the gravity attached in France as to the 
possible outcome of the conference over Morocco 
that the French foreign department has seen fit 
to warn our consul-general at Paris that registra- 
tion and passports will be advisable, if not neces- 
sary, in France for an indefinite time hereafter. 


On February 27 the German Em- 
peror and Empress celebrated the 
twenty - fifth anniversary of their 
wedding. On this day, also, Prince Hitel Fritz, 
their second son, was married to the Duchess 
Sophie Charlotte of Oldenburg. This double 
wedding celebration was made the occasion of 
much ceremony and rejoicing throughout tlie 
empire. The enthusiasm of the people was 
really remarkable, and must certainly have been 
gratifying to this brilliant, remarkable ruler 
of sixty millions of Europeans. Excellent like- 
nesses of the imperial pair are presented on the 
silver-wedding souvenir post-cards, from which 
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we have reproduced the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The adjustment of tariff relations with 
the United States (the bill granting us the most- 
favored-nation tariff rates until June, 30, 1907, 
having passed the Reichstag on February 22), 
and the subscription in America of $25,000 asa 
permanent endowment, to be known as the Em- 
peror William Fund, for the maintenance of the 
Germanic Museum in Harvard University, em- 
phasized the cordial relations existing between 
the German and the American people. 


By the forced dissolution of the 
Hungarian Diet (on February 19) 
the Austro-Hungarian parliamentary 
deadlock was brought to its most serious stage, 
so far. When the message of the Emperor-King 
reached the Diet a resolution was passed not to 
accept the rescript. A military officer then en- 
tered the hall, read the royal will, and declared 
the session dissolved. With the exception of 
some derisive shouts and the singing of the 
Kossuth hymn, there was no resistance or dis- 
turbance ; but feeling runs deep. On another 
page of this issue we give the wording of the 
royal rescript and quote some of the more rep- 
resentative Hungarian opinion. It is expected 
that the Emperor-King will now order a new 
election, with universal suffrage as the campaign 
cry. Meanwhile, the government’s attitude to- 
ward the Hungarians has taken more and more 
the form of absolutism, a number of newspapers 
having been suppressed and public meetings for- 
bidden. The Council of Ministers has even 
issued a decree dissolving the executive com- 
mittee of the coalition party, on the charge of 
its having incited “public resistance to the law- 
ful ordinances of government.” There is an 
ominous silence on the Hungarian side, which 
bodes ill for the future. With their army, their 
leaders, and all the people agreed, the Hunga- 
rians are not likely to endure very long the meas- 
ures put into operation by the crown which cur- 
tail or destroy liberties they have long enjoyed. 
It is unfortunate that this tension should have 
occurred at the time (March 1) when the new 
commercial treaties between Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, Italy, Russia, and Belgium became 
effective. These will hold for a period of twelve 
years with the countries named, trade with the 
United States continuing for an indefinite period 
under the treaty of 1829, giving American prod- 
ucts the benefit of the most - favored - nation 
treatment. It was announced late in March 
that the recent trouble between Austria-Hungary 
and Servia regarding the latter’s secret customs 
union with Bulgaria had been adjusted, with the 
consent of Bulgaria and largely in conformity 
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THE GERMAN KAISER’S SECOND SON, PRINCE EITEL FRITZ, 
AND HIS BRIDE, THE DUCHESS SOPHIE CHARLOTTE OF 
OLDENBURG. 


with Austria’s desires. This adjustment will not 
be imperiled by the fall of the Servian cabinet 
and its immediate return to power slightly al- 
tered in personnel. 


siiidenas The topic of most interest in Spain 
to Be Married during the month of March was not 
June 2. the Morocco conference, the resigna- 
tion of the Moret ministry, nor the serious 
bread riots throughout the province of Anda- 
lusia, but the approaching marriage of King 
Alfonso to Princess Ena of Battenberg. The 
date set for the royal marriage is June 2, and after 
her coronation the new queen will be known as 
Victoria Eugenia. Before the formal announce- 
ment of her betrothal the princess was formally 
received into the Catholic Church and received 
the blessing of the Pope. It is an interesting 
historical fact, recently called to. the world’s at- 
tention by the London Times, that King Alfonso 
is the only monarch who has been King from 
the moment of his birth, all other rulers having 
passed at least a few years of their infancy 
under the rule of their parent or a regent. 
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Although it was more than once re- 
The ‘ i 
Algeciras ported, during late February and 
Conference. 


early March, that, on the one hand, 
the German Government had accepted a Rus- 
sian proposal regarding the policing of Morocco, 
which meant a virtual triumph for the claims of 
France, and, on the other hand, that the French 
Foreign Office had accepted in principle the plan 
of Austria, believed to be officially inspired from 
Berlin, it became evident upon the resignation 
of the Rouvier cabinet (March 7) that until the 
hand of the new French ministry had been 
shown there would be no definite settlement of 
issues at Algeciras. When the incoming Pre- 
mier, M. Sarrien, announced his government’s 
intention to follow out to the letter the Moroccan 
policy of M. Rouvier (and M. Sarrien’s personal- 
ity is such that he is even less likely to yield 
than his predecessor) the matter seemed to re- 
turn to the old deadlock over the question of 
policing Moroccan towns. The new French For- 
eign Minister, M. Léon Bourgeois, although firm- 
ly contending that France has reached the limit 
of her concessions, has expressed his confidence 
in a peaceful solution of the difficuity. M. Bour- 




















WHAT WILL BE THE FINAL OUTCOME ? 


The pipe of peace is being smoked so energetically at the 
Morocco conference that there is a possibility of a general 
explosion.—From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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geois, it will be remembered, besides being For- 
eign Minister, is also the senior French per- 
manent delegate to the Hague tribunal. His 
protestations of belief in a peaceful issue of the 
conference are reénforced by repeated assertions 
by the German Emperor, the German Govern- 
ment, and the German delegates. 


During the past few weeks the world 
has also had unmistakable indications 
from the German financial interests 
and the masses of the German people that if 
they are consulted a war with France over Mo- 
rocco will be an impossibility. Another factor 
for peace has been the splendid work done by 
the German salvage corps from the Westphalian 
coal mines in helping to rescue the imprisoned 
and injured coal minersin Normandy. The aid- 
vent of this salvage corps is reported to be due to 
the personal initiative of the German Emperor, 
who, it is being reported.also, has finally deter- 
mined to yield to France in the matter of Mo- 
rocco, in return for certain as yet unknown con- 
cessions regarding disputed claims in other parts 
of the world. In fact, despite the mass of news- 
paper reports as to the unyielding stand taken 
by both nations over the policing of certain 
smal! Moroccan towns, students of international 
politics had begun to suspect (when no positive 
agreement had been reached by the end of 
March) that perhaps the main subjects of dis- 
cussion at Algeciras have not, after all, been the 
financing and policing of Morocco, but the settle- 
ment of much more far-reaching issues concern- 
ing China and the Near East. 


Factors fora 
Peaceful 
Settlement. 


Progress of While in Prussia, Hamburg, and 
niversal : 7 
‘Suffrage other sections of the German Eim- 
inEurope. vive legislation is being enacted 
which will result in closely restricting the popu- 
lar franchise, electoral rights in Russia are being 
bestowed for the first time, universal suffrage 
has almost become the law in Austria-Hungary, 
and a sweeping franchise-reform bill has been 
introduced in the Swedish parliament. It is a 
matter of politics in the dual monarchy. In 
Austria, under the present curial electoral law, 
a German minority has long been able to out- 
vote a Slav majority, while in Hungary a Mag- 
yar minority has been able to outvote a tia- 
jority composed of many diverse elements. ‘The 
Vienna government has determined to readjust 
electoral conditions, which, happily for them, 
while increasing popular representation in us- 
tria proper, bids fair to take from the Magyars 
their control in Hungary. The government's 
plan, presented in several bills introduced on 
the same day in the Reichsrath by the Premier, 
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Baron Gautch von Frankenthurn, provides that 
every Austrian citizen of the age of twenty-four, 
resident of a district for at least a year, shall be 
entitled to vote. Plural voting is prohibited, 
and a redivision of electoral districts is so man- 
aged as to give the Germans 205 representatives, 
the Slavs (Poles, Bohemians, Dalmatians, and 
others) 229, the Italians 17, and the Roumani- 
ans 4. The Emperor-King’s plans in Hungary 
having been upset by the refusal of the Magyar 
parliament to abate its demands as to the lan- 
guage in the army, the Diet at Budapest was 
dissolved, and in the appeal to the country a 
suffrage scheme almost universal, on apparently 
the same terms as in Austria, has been offered 
to the people. In Sweden, the reform bill for 
the extension of the franchise, already promised 
in the speech from the throne at the opening of 
the Riksdag, early in February, was brought 
forward on February 24 in both houses. It 
practically establishes universal suffrage for 
every male citizen of the age of twenty-four or 
over, and provides that the second chamber 
shall consist of 230 members, 165 to be elected 
by the country districts and 65 by the towns. 
It is believed that the bills will pass both houses. 


In the midst of the universal gloom 
in Russia over the continuance of the 
policy of repression and the execu- 
tion of many of the reform leaders two facts 
stand out as signs of advance and encourage- 
ment,—an imperial ukase appoints May 10 for 
the opening of the Duma, and the Czar himself 
has expressed horror at the treatment of the 
Russian Jews and directed that relief legislation 
be drafted for them. The stamping out of the 
embers of armed revolt goes on steadily and mer- 
cilessly in the Baltic provinces, and in other sec. 
tions of the empire. Martial law prevails in 
most of the great centers of population, and 
there is an increasing clamor for the reéstab- 
lishment of unlimited autocracy. In the Baltic 
provinces alone, from December 14 to February 
14, the military hanged 18 persons and shot 621. 
Three hundred and twenty were killed in armed 
encounters, and 251 were flogged. Ninety-seven 
farmhouses, 22 town dwellings, 4 schools, 2 
town halls, and 3 clubhouses were burned. Czar 
Nicholas has received more than one petition 
for the repeal of the manifesto of October 30. 
He refuses, however, to listen to any talk even 
of the postponement of the Duma, and the elec- 
tions, farcical as they may seem to Westerners, 
are proceeding slowly. Many of the organized 
bodies have refused to participate in the elec- 
tions. But by the middle of March the peas- 
ants and workmen had held their elections in 
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twenty-eight provinces, with the general result 
that Reform candidates won in 72 districts, 
against 48 Conservatives. There seems to be no 
doubt, however, that, with the police and military 
grip on the electorate, the Duma, when it ac- 
tually meets, will be overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive. In other ways it is evident that the bu- 
reaucracy has not really abdicated, and that 
the government purposes keeping a check on 
the new popular body. 


- The ukase announces that the Rus- 
ow the : ° ° 
Duma Is to Be Sian parliament will be composed of 
Constituted. two bodies,—namely, the Council of 
the Empire and the Duma, or National Assembly. 
Only bills passed by both bodies may be sub- 
mitted for the Emperor’s sanction ; bills rejected 
by the Emperor cannot be brought forward again 
at the same session ; bills rejected by one of the 
bodies will require imperial assent before being 
reintroduced. It is significant of the purpose of 
the government to remain supreme that among 
the subjects “‘beyond the competence of the 
Duma” are: (1) Discussion of the finance min- 
ister’s reports upon the state of the treasury ; 
(2) charges of malfeasance against members of 
the Council of the Empire, ministers, governors- 
general, and military and naval commanders ; 
(3) the establishment of stock companies with 
special privileges ; and (4) questions relating to 
entailed estates, titles of nobility, and so forth. 
In the Council of the Empire, or upper house, 
there is to be an equal number of elected mem- 
bers and members nominated by the Emperor. 
It is this body to which is intrusted considera- 
tion of the four subjects not coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Duma. Since the Council is 
to be composed of 1 member from each of the 
zemstvos, 6 from the Holy Synod, 6 from the 
universities, 12 from the chambers of commerce 
and industry, 18 from the nobility, and 6 from 
the landed proprietors of Poland, it is evident 
that the Conservative forces of the empire will be 
well represented. Despite these restrictions and 
reservations, however, the mere fact of the ex- 
istence of a legislature which can in the least 
degree represent the will of the Russian people 
is a cause for rejoicing. 


Gloomy 
Political and 
Economic 
Outlook. 


The political and economic outlook in 
general seems very dark. The peas- 
ants are dying of famine, the excheq- 
uer is empty, and, despite the reports of French 
loans, gold continues to leave the country in large 
quantities, and the leading Berlin banking houses 
have met with no success in attempting to float 
a Russian bond issue in Germany. The revolu- 
tionaries threaten the life of Count Witte, and 
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the Premier himself has repeatedly offered his 
resignation to the Czar. Emperor Nicholas, 
however, although he has not agreed to the min- 
ister-president’s demand for the retirement of 
the reactionary Durnovo, clings to his first con- 
stitutional minister, and persists in his deter- 
mination to summon the National Assembly. A 
phase of the contest rather ominous for the Lib- 
erals is the resignation of several of the pro- 
gressive members of Count Witte’s ministry, in- 
cluding Mr. Kutler and Mr. Timiriazev, Minister 
of Commerce, and, also, the triumph of the re- 
actionaries in the zemstvo organizations, result- 
ing in a number of resignations of Liberal lead- 
ers, including the progressive Mr. Petrunke- 
wich (of the St. Petersburg Duma). Lieutenant 
Schmidt, leader of the naval revolt at Sevasto- 
pol, in November last, was shot on March 19, 
crying, ‘“‘I die for the Russian people and the 
Fatherland ! ” 


ARussian Dat does the comparative calm of 
ussian . . . . . 
View of the to-day in Russia indicate? Does it 
Situation. mean the eventual permanent triumph 
of reaction, or is it only the calm before the storm, 
—a storm more terrible than Russia has here- 
tofore experienced? This is what the world is 
thinking about; and that intelligent Russia itself 
is also alive to the significance of the present 
moment is indicated by the impressive words of 
Dr. Gessen, one of the best-known and most in- 
fluential Russian Moderate Liberal editors. In 
his review, the Pravo, the organ of the Russian 
legal profession and widely known for the breadth 
and moderation of its views, he discusses the 
present revolutionary movement, and refers to 
the course of the government in these words: 


The government, in its desire to inspire foreign 
bankers with a sense of its stability, loudly—too loudly 
—proclaims its victory. Its enemies, maddened by the 
shamelessness of the existing reaction, deny this victory 
just as loudly and threaten a new revolutionary up- 
heaval. 


What; asks Dr. Gessen, is the real cause of the 
present reaction? On this point he is severe. 


The evil inclinations of the powers that be cannot be 
denied.. Notwithstanding the seas of blood already 
shed, notwithstanding the officially acknowledged 
fruitlessness of the old system of savage repression, our 
Russian Government to-day has not made a single step 
of its own accord tending toward the establishment of 
normal relations between itself and the people for 
whose sake it exists. The edict of December 25, the re- 
script of March 3, and the manifestoes of August 19, 
October 30, and November 16 were all forced concessions. 
Each of them required terrible pressure, and new con- 
cessions call for constantly increasing pressure. The 
government, like the people, has become accustomed to 
the shedding of blood. ... An Asiatic contempt for 
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human life and human dignity,—such is the distin- 
guishing feature of the struggle of our government with 
liberal and revolutionary movements, as compared with 
similar struggles in other European countries. Prussia 
was horror-struck at the death of 198 men who fell at. 
the barricades in Berlin on the 18th and 19th of March, 
1848. Our victims are numbered by the tens of thou- 
sands, yet the ‘“‘energy” of our government officials is 
not diminishing. Like Genghis Khan, they are above 
European sentimentality. 


The problem, according to this Russian leader, 
is to save the Russian people and the Russian 
Empire without the present Russian Govern- 
ment, and even in spite of it. This is a terrible 
problem, and it will become more terrible still. 


Since the issue of the manifesto of October 30, last, 
the general condition of the country has become much 
worse. Thanks to the insane policy of the government, 
the feeling of suspicion and hatred and the wild desire 
for revenge are growing with terrible rapidity. When 
the storm breaks forth, as break forth it must, more 
terrible days will come than have yet been seen. For 
its part, the reaction has already proven that it will not 
hesitate at civil war, even though this should result in 
the complete exhaustion, not only of the material, but 
also of the spiritual, forces of the people for many years 
to come. 


Who, he asks, will save Russia from the brutal 
despotism of the government and the despotic 
anarchy of the mob? 


A recent speech of the Chinese min- 


“China; J : 
forthe ister to this country, Sir Chentung- 
Chinese.”’ 


Liang- Cheng, set forth the broad 
lines along which the Chinese Empire is moving 
toward modern political and economic life. His 
excellency the minister announced that China 
intends to give no further concessions for indus- 
trial or transportation enterprises to foreigners, 
but to undertake works of this kind with her 
own resources and for her own profit. On the 
other hand, the minister emphatically, and al- 
most angrily, denounced those Chinese in the 
south who, by violation of the rights of for- 
eigners, are seeking to embroil the imperial gov- 
ernment with Western nations, hoping to pre- 
cipitate the overthrow of the ruling dynasty. 
Well-informed students of Chinese affairs are 
now maintaining that the present agitation in 
the empire is much more anti-dynastic than anti- 
foreign. This would explain the opposition to 
the powerful viceroy of Pe-chi-li, Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
who, while progressively inclined, is loyal to the 
dynasty, and also, it is believed, would throw 
light on the recent riots at Nanchang, during 
which six French Catholic missionaries and * 
number of English mission workers were killed 
and much property destroyed. The anti-Mancliu 
elements, which were the backbone of the Boxer 
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rebellion in 1900, have always endeavored to use 
outrages upon foreigners, with the consequent 
probability of European intervention, to con- 
vince the people of the necessity for doing away 
with the present dynasty. The government at 
Peking, however, has declared its intention of 
prosecuting those responsible for the massacre. 
Indeed, the governor of the province in which 
Nanchang is situated has already been degraded, 
and, it is announced, will be executed. 


Chinese There is no doubt that the anti-for- 

Progress ' C ‘ - 

inthe eign feeling is widespread, and, per- 
Military Art. hans, increasing. As yet, however, 
the bulk of the Chinese population seems to be 


untouched by the agitation, although the senti- 




















MK. T. Y. CHANG, A REPRESENTATIVE CHINESE STUDENT IN 
AMERICA. 


(See article on page 423 this month.) 


ment in favor of boycotting goods from Europe 
and America is apparently spreading. A clear 
statement of the situation in China is printed on 
another page this month. It is from the pen of 
a young Chinese student at the University of 
California, who, despite his apparent youth, 
should be credited with having already con- 
tributed much, by his writings in the American 


press, toward a better understanding of China 
and the Chinese by the people of the United 
States. In the face of reports that Russia is 
quietly making her preparations to absorb Mon- 
golia, that England has decided not to give up 
Wei-Hai- Wei (which was to be held by the Brit- 
ish Government only so long as Russia held Port 
Arthur), it is significant to note that an imperial 
edict has been issued transforming the famous 
historic literary examination halls in Peking into 
a military school. At this, as well as at other 
smaller institutions throughout the empire, Jap- 
anese drillmasters are preparing the Chinese 
youth for an army career. 


iiiiits The severe famine in northern Japan, 

Economie to which President Roosevelt has re- 

Problems. cently called the sympathetic atten- 
tion of the American people (with the result that 
several hundred thousand dollars has already 
been transmitted to Tokio for the benefit of the 
sufferers), has emphasized one danger that al- 
ways threatens a people who depend for their 
sustenance on one or more agricultural crop, 
which may fail. It is evident that the Japanese 
people are learning to depend more and more on 
their manufacturing and other industrial activi- 
ties, which will not only permit of a larger 
population in their own country, but will open 
up profitable enterprises abroad and opportuni: 
ties for aJapanese emigration. With a present 
population of 47,000,000, and an annual increase 
of half a million, there is great danger of con- 
gestion in asmall country which is already over- 
populated. Since the close of the war with 
Russia, however, Korea and parts of Manchuria 
have been added to Formosa as fields for the 
overflow of Japanese population. That the 
Diet at Tokio realizes the necessity for intelli- 
gent supervision of this expansion oversea is 
evident from the economic projects now being 
discussed. Chief among these is the bill just 
introduced in the lower house providing for the 
nationalization of all the railways of the empire. 
The bill authorizes the government to compel 
the railroad companies to sell, at a price based 
on the cost of construction plus twenty times 
the average profits of the past three years,—a 
sum aggregating about $250,000,000. The im- 
perial government is also bracing itself to meet 
European and American competition in Manchu- 
ria. Russia is actively engaged in enterprises 
to enlarge and control her trade in northern 
Manchuria, and has already begun to develop 
Vladivostok as a port of outlet. The Japanese 
merchant marine, however, is conscious of its 
opportunity, and Japanese steamers are already 
listed for the Vladivostok trade. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 17 to March 20, 1906.) 








MR. CHARLES 8. FRANCIS. 
(Appointed American ambassador to Austria-Hungary.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

February 19.—The House passes bills prohibiting 
gambling in the Territories, providing work for the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and for the purchase of coal lands ini the 
Philippines. 

February 21.—The Senate passes the pure-food bill, 
by a vote of 63 to 4.... The House begins debate on the 
army appropriation bill. 

February 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., Pa.) 
introduces a railroad-rate bill containing a court-review 
feature....The House continues debate on the army ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 23.—The House passes the Tillman-Gillespie 
resolution for the investigation of railroads in relation 
to the carrying and production of coal and oil. 

February 26.—In the Senate, the Hepburn railroad- 
rate bill is favorably reported by Mr. Tillman (Dem., 
8. C.)....In the House, the bill for the construction of 
the Lake Erie & Ohio River ship canal is discussed. 

February 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Foraker (Rep., Ohio) 
speaks against the government regulation of railroad 
rates....The House continues consideration of the army 
appropriation bill. 

March 1.—In the Senate, Mr. Dolliver (Rep., Iowa) 
speaks in support of the Hepburn railroad-rate bill.... 


The House passes the army appropriation bill and a bill 
providing for marking the graves of Confederate sol- 
diers buried in the North. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the bill regulating the 
affairs of the five civilized Indian tribes....The House 
passes twenty-five private-claim bills. 

March 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Nelson (Rep., Minn.) 
speaks in favor of joint Statehood....The House passes 
a bill providing for a Delegate from Alaska and a resolu- 
tion of inquiry asto criminal prosecutions in the North- 
ern Securities case. 

March 6.—The Senate debates a bill to reorganize the 
medical corps of the army....In the House, discussion 
of the Indian appropriation bill gives rise to a general 
debate on the tariff. 

March 7.—In the Senate, the railroad-rate question 
is discussed by Messrs. Clapp (Rep., Minn.), Scott (Rep., 
W. Va.), Bailey (Dem., Texas), and Tillman (Dem., S.C.) 
.... The House considers the Indian appropriation bill. 

March 8.—In the Senate, general debate on the State- 
hood bill is closed....The House passes the Indian ap- 
propriation bill. 

March 9.—The Senate passes the Statehood bill, after 





MR. CHANDLER P. ANDERSON. 
(Intrusted with important duties in connection with the 
settlement of boundary differences between the United 
States and Canada.) 
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SOUVENIR PORTRAITS OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY ISSUED ON THE OCCASION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE. 


all reference to Arizona and New Mexico has been cut 


out, by a vote of 37 to 35....The House passes over four — 


hundred private-pension bills. 

March 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Culberson (Dem., 
Tex.) speaks on the railroad-rate bill, and Mr. Tillman 
(Dem., S. C.) replies to the President’s criticism of the 
coal and oil inquiry resolution....The House considers 
bills affecting the District of Columbia. 

March 14.—In the Senate, the railroad-rate question 
is discussed by Messrs. Rayner (Dem., Md.), Knox 
(Rep., Pa.), Aldrich (Rep., R. I.), Lodge (Rep., Mass.), 
Spooner (Rep., Wis.), Dolliver (Rep., Iowa), and Tillman 
(Dem., S. C.); most of the speakers favor a court-review 
provision....In the House, Mr. Babcock (Rep., Wis.) 
speaks against the joint Statehood bill. 

March 15.—In the Senate, Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) 
presents his report on the railroad-rate bill. 

March 19.—In the Senate, the railroad-rate question 
is discussed by Messrs. Bailey (Dem. Tex.), McCreary 
(Dem., Ky.), and Heyburn (Rep. Idaho)....The House 
passes the consular-reform bill and the bill abolishing 
the rank of lieutenant-general. 

March 20.—The Senate passes the pension appropria- 
tion bill....The House discusses the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


February 19.—The United States Supreme Court 
renders an important decision on the subject of common 
carriers dealing in commodities. ...President Roosevelt 
sends to Congress the report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and the board of consulting engineers, 
with a recommendation in favor of a lock canal at Pan- 
ama....Officials of the Western Federation of Miners 


are charged with being directly responsible for the 
death of ex-Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho. 

February 20.—George W. Guthrie (Dem.) is elected 
the first mayor of Greater Pittsburg. 

February 22.—The report of the Armstrong insur- 
ance investigating committee is submitted to the New 
York Legislature. 

February 23.—The New York State Gas Commission 
orders 80-cent gas for the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. 

February 27.—The United States Circuit Court de- 
cides that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to compel witnesses to answer questions. 

March 5.—President Roosevelt, in a message to Con- 
gress, urges the construction of fortifications in our 
new possessions, at the entrance to the Panama Canal, 
and at a number of home ports. 

March 6.—Representative Griggs, of Georgia, is 
elected chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
Committee. 

March 8.—The New York Legislature passes the bill . 
for 80-cent gas in New York City. 

March 10.—President Roosevelt: announces the ap- 
pointment of F. J. H. Kracke to succeed Robert A. 
Sharkey as naval officer of the port of New York. 

March 12.—The United States Supreme Court de- 
cides that in proceedings under the anti-trust law wit- 
nesses may be compelled to testify and books and 
papers subpoenaed must be produced. 

March 14.—The New York State Senate passes a bill 
for an investigation of the State banking department 
through a commission. 

March 16.—In a speech at Charlotte, N. C., ex-Judge 
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Alton B. Parker, of New York, suggests the nomina- 
tion of a Southern man as Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. 

March 19.—A special grand jury at Toledo, Ohio, re- 
ports 26 indictments for violation of the Valentine anti- 
trust law. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 17.—Through the Czar’s influence, a tem- 
porary truce is brought about between Premier Witte 
and Minister Durnovo, of the Russian cabinet. 

February 18.—M. Falliéres assumes the duties of 
President of France. 

February 19.—The Hungarian Parliament is dis- 
solved by a show of force....The British Parliament is 
opened with a speech from the throne by King Edward. 

February 20.—A message from President Falliéres is 
read in the French Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

February 21.—The British House of Commons, by a 
vote of 406 to 88, sustains the views of James Bryce, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on the subject of self- 
government for Ireland. 

February 23.—The Austrian manhood-suffrage bill 
is introduced in the Reichsrath by Baron Gautch.... 
The British House of Commons debates the question of 
coolie labor....The French Chamber of Deputies, by a 
large majority, passes the bill providing for workmen’s 
pensions. 

February 26.—An imperial ukase fixes May 10 as the 
date of opening the Russian National Assembly. 

February 27.—A J. Balfour, the former British 
Premier, is returned to Parliament for the city of Lon- 
don by a majority of 11,340 over Thomas Gibson Bowles 
....The Czar of Russia rejects measures providing 





more severe methods of checking disorder in the em- 
pire. 

February 28.—The British naval estimates provide 
for a net total expenditure of $159,347,500....The French 
Chamber of Deputies votes to reduce the period of 
service of reserves. 

March 5.—An imperial ukase fixes dates for elections 
to the National Assembly in forty-seven provinces of 
Russia. 

March 7.—The Rouvier ministry is defeated by 33 
votes in the French Chamber of Deputies on the ques- 
tion of church inventories ; the ministry at once resigns 
....The British House of Commons votes by a majority 
of 238 in favor of a motion for the payment of $1,500 a 
year to each member, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Prime Minister, opposing the motion....The bill for 
general, equal, and direct suffrage is taken up in the 
lower house of the Austrian Parliament. 

March 12.—Debate on the motion against protective 
duties is begun in the British House of Commons....A 
new ministry is formed in France by M. Jean M. F. 
Sarrien (see page 401). 

March 13.—A motion opposing protective duties is 
carried in the British House of Commons by a vote of 
474 to 98. 

March 15.—The Chilean ministry resigns. 

March 16.—The bill for the government ownership 
of railways in Japan is passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

March 19.—President Palma, of Cuba, is formally 
reélected....Ex-Lieutenant Schmidt, who commanded 
the mutinous Black Sea fleet at Sevastopol, is executed. 

March 20.—It is announced that the Spanish cabinet, 
headed by Premier Moret, has resigned. 








A SITTING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MOROCCO CONFERENCE AT ALGECIRAS, 




















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 17.—The Pope issues an encyclical strongly 
condemning the French separation law....Guzman 
Carbiras is appointed Venezuelan minister to the 
United States. 

February 18.—Emperor William of Germany, while 
at Copenhagen, receives the French special ambassador. 

February 20.—Japan calls the attention of China to 
the advisability of taking steps to prevent an anti-for- 
eign uprising. 

February 22.—The German Reichstag passes the 
government’s proposal to extend reciprocal tariff rates 
to the United States until June 30, 1907. 

February 28.—The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Sen- 
ate, by a party vote, 
orders a favorable re- 
port on the Santo Do- 
mingo treaty after 
making important 
amendments. ...Pres- 
ident Roosevelt issues 
a proclamation mak- 
ing tariff concessions 
to Germany. 

March 1.—United 
States Minister Mor- 
gan presents his cre- 
dentials to President 
Palma, of the repub- 
lic of Cuba. 

March 3.—A_ par- 
tial agreement on the 
Moroccan state bank 
is reached in the con- 
ference at Algeciras. 

March 12. — Em- 
peror William of Ger- 
many orders the withdrawal of the German forces 
from China, leaving 700 men as guards for the legation 
at Peking. 

March 15.—Chandler P. Anderson, of New York, is 
selected to prepare for negotiation the issues between 
the United States and Canada left unsettled by the 
Joint High Commission of 1898-99. 

March 19.—President Roosevelt nominates Charles 
S. Francis, of New York, as ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, to succeed Bellamy Storer. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR SAMUEL 
P. LANGLEY. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


February 17.—Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter of the 
President, and representative Nicholas Longworth, of 
Ohio, are married in the East Room of the White House, 
at Washington. 

February 18.—The funeral of King Christian of Den- 
mark takes place. 

February 27.—The Duchess Sophie Charlotte of Ol- 
denburg and Prince EHitel Friedrich, second son of the 
German Emperor, are married at Berlin on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the marriage of the Emperor and 
Empress. 

March 6-7.—Six hundred hostile Moros are killed by 
American troops operating near Jolo ; official dispatches 
place the American losses at 18 killed and 52 wounded. 

March 8.—John P. Haines, of New York, resigns as 
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president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

March 10.—More than twelve hundred miners are 
killed by an explosion of gas in a coal mine at Cour- 
riéres, near Bethune, in the French coal region. 

March 14.—In the foundering of the steamer British 
King, off the Massachusetts coast, 27 men are lost. 

March 15.—The United Mine Workers of America 
meet in convention at Indianapolis. 

March 16.—Over 30,000 French miners are on strike 
in the Pas de Calais field....More-than 20 people are 
killed in a railroad collision near Adobe, Colo. 


OBITUARY. 


February 18.—John A. McCall, formerly president 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, 57....John 
B. Stetson, the hat manufacturer, of Philadelphia, 76. 

February 19.— Vice-Admiral Sir H. B. Grenfell, 
K.C.B., 60.... Representative George A. Castor, of Penn- 
sylvania, 51. 

February 21.—Supreme Court Justice John F. Park- 
hurst, of New York, 64....Christopher C. Shayne, the 
well-known New York fur merchant, 62....Henry M. 
Moore, well known in Y. M. C. A. work, 75. 

February 23.—John Stanton, of New York, an au- 
thority on copper, 76. 

February 25.—Ex-Speaker David B. Henderson, of 
the House of Representatives, 66....Ex-Judge Peter 
Van Voorhees, of the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, 64....Maj..Gen. Thomas J. Wood, U.S.A. 
(retired), 83. 

February 26.—Dr. John Williamson Palmer, poet, 
author, and editor, 80. 

February 27.—Prof. Samuel P. Langley, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 72....Prof. B. F. Hayes, 
of Bates College and Cobb Divinity School, 76....John 
Treat Irving, of New York, a nephew of Washington 
Irving, 93. 

March 1.—Rev. Charles H. Poole, D.D., secretary 
of the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church, 66. 

March 2.—José Maria de Pereda, the Spanish nov- 
elist, 73. ; 

March 3.—Ex-Gov. James S. Hogg, of Texas, 55.... 
Dr. W. T. Campbell, founder of Des Moines, Iowa, 80. 

March 4.—Lieut.-Gen. John M. Schofield, U.S.A. (re- 
tired), 74. 

March 6.—Maj.-Gen. Sir William Forbes Gatacre, of 
the British army, 63. 

March 9.—Dr. Charles Lindsley, of the Connecticut 
State Board of Health, 80. 

March 10.—Eugen Richter, Radical leader of the 
German Reichstag, 68. 

March 11.—Dr. Manuel Quintana, President of the 
Argentine Republic, 71. 

March 13.—Miss Susan B. Anthony, 86 (see page 416). 

March 14.—Dr. John J. Anderson, author of school 
histories, 84. 

March 15.—S. H. Kauffman, president of the Even- 
ing Star Newspaper Company, of Washington, D.C., 77. 

March 18.—Rev. Joseph Howland Coit, rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 75. 

March 19.—Gen. John M. Thayer, formerly United 
States Senator and governor of Nebraska, 86. 

















NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
OF THE MONTH. 

















“If the quarrel continues, how long will it be possible to keep apart the dogs of war?”’ 


From the Saturday Globe (Utica, N. Y.). 











‘““Is Miss Morocco worth it ?”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE SPIRIT OF 1906. 


With President: Roosevelt, Speaker Cannon, and Senator 
Tillman marching in harmony, the national spirit of 1776 is 
recalled.—From the Herald (New York). 
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LEAVING THE SENATE. 
UNCLE SAM (to Railroad-Rate Bill): ‘* Why, Bill, I hardly 

recognized you!”—From the Blade (Toledo). 
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UNCLE JOE CANNON’S HEART-TO- 
HEART TALK WITH THE NEWS- 
PAPER BOYS. 

“The best way to go about exposing Con- 

gress is to study law, let us say, for five 

years ; then get elected to Congress and serve ten years. Then 
go ahead and write your article. Be careful to get in all the 
facts. Then tear it up.”,—From the Chronicle (Chicago). 
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IF THE ROUVIER CABINET HAD NOT FALLEN —? 
M. RovuvieEr (the fallen French Premier): ‘Now, if my 


cabinet hadn’t gone to pieces under me, I was ready to knock 
that chip off his shoulder.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). ° 
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THEN AND NOW. 
From the Post (Washington). 


ROMINENT among the subjects for the pencils of 

the cartoonists during the past month were the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court affirming 
that officials of corporations can be compelled to testify 
as to the scope and character of their business and the 
Statehood fight in Congress. We reproduce on this 
page four of the best cartoons on this subject, the art- 








RUST SECRETS. 
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OPEN !—From the North-American (Philadelphia). 
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ONLY ONE CHICK FROM THE STATEHOOD NEST. 
THE House: “Only one chicken out of the batch! I 


_ wonder if it’s worth raising?” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


ist of the Washington Post recalling the fact that 
while in 1889 Congress cut Dakota Territory in two, 
making two States of it, it is now proposed to make two 
States out of four Territories. On the following page 
we present some of the best efforts of our own and Eu- 
ropean cartoonists on a few of the more important in- 
ternational situations. 





CURE FOR A BAD CASE OF LOCKJAW. 


“Uncle Sam now holds the key to the situation in 4 
Supreme Court decision which says the great American 
trust magnate must talk.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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JAPAN (to Uncle Sam, drummer): ‘No, thanks; I have 
one on my hands now.”—From the Blade (Toledo). 

















THE RUSSIAN SHIP OF STATE TACKS AGAIN TOWARD 
REACTION. 
The Czar pleads with his pilot, Count Witte, not to desert 
the ship.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





“Will the Irish driver tackle the Liberal elephant?” 
From the Lepracaun (Dublin). 
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- MARS WAITING FOR * MESSAGE. MINISTER CHENG (to the powers) : “He's perfectly harm- 
rom the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). less if you let him alone.”—From the Leader (Cleveland). 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER. 
(Author of the ‘Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony.”) 


ie the death of Susan B. Anthony, on March 

13, the world lost its greatest woman re- 
former. There never will be another of equal 
rank, because conditions never will demand one. 
When she began her work for women they were 
legally in a position not 
far removed from slav- 
ery ; industrially, they 
had no acknowledged 
place; educationally, 
they were only begin- 
ning to be considered ; 
socially, they occupied a 
most contracted sphere ; 
politically, they scarcely 
were thought of. It is 
not possible to put into 
words the inferior status 
of women in the middle 
of the last century, when 
Miss Anthony, a young 
woman of thirty, stood 
forth as a leader of the 
most forlorn and hope- 
less cause that ever 
called for recognition 
and assistance. She 
started out to move the 
world without a spot on 
which to rest her lever. 
Those she wished to re- 
generate were for the 
most part an inert mass, 
who, when roused to 
action, only protested 
against being disturbed. There was no homo- 
geneity, no esprit de corps, among women ; each 
lived her narrow, isolated life, reaching out feebly 
to help those within immediate reach, but utterly 
unconscious of responsibility to the community 
in general or the world at large. They suffered 
from many wrongs, but they had been taught 
for countless generations that to protest was re- 
bellion against the Divine Will. Church, State, 
and Society combined to rivet their chains, and 
when one came who would set them free the op- 
pressors crucified her and the oppressed gave 
sanction to the act. To face this situation, to 
stand almost single-handed against the tyranny, 
bigotry, prejudice, ignorance, and deep-seated 





MISS ANTHONY AT THIRTY-SIX. 


customs of the ages, to have no precedent for a 
guide, no past victories for an inspiration, no 
present sympathy or gratitude,—this was what 
it meant to wage the battle for the rights of 
women half a century ago. Now practically all 
of these hard conditions 
have been met and con- 
quered, so there never 
will be, there never can 
be, another Susan B. An- 
thony. She will forever 
stand alone and unap- 
proached, her fame con- 
tinually increasing as 
evolution lifts humanity 
into higher appreciation 
of justice and liberty. 
The paternal ances- 
tors of Miss Anthony, 
who belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends, came 
from England in 1634 
and settled in Rhode 
Island. Her father was 
born in Adams, Mass., 
and this also was the 
place of her own birth, 
February 15, 1820, the 
second in a family of 
eight children. Her 
mother’s ancestors had 
lived in Massachusetts 
for generations; her 
maternal grandfather, 
Daniel-Read, served 
with honor through the entire War of the Revolu- 
tion, and was afterward a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, so that Miss Anthony’s mar 
tial and law-making qualifications were directly 
inherited. Hertwo brothers fought for the Union 
in the Civil War. One of these, Col. D. Ii. 
Anthony, made a brilliant record, and after- 
ward settling in Leavenworth, Kan., was con- 
spicuous in the business and political life of the 
State until his death, in 1904, at the age of 
eighty. ‘The father, Daniel Anthony, who was 
@ prosperous cotton manufacturer in Adanis, 
removed his mills to Battenville, N. Y., in 1825. 
After the commercial panic of 1837-38, the 
family went, in 1845, to Rochester, N. Y., which 






































Copyright, 1904, by Dudley Hoyt, Rochester. 
THE LATE SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Anthony was a progressive, public-spirited 
man, deeply interested in all the reforms of the 
day, and seeing his own characteristics in his 
daughter Susan, gladly helped in their develop- 


was always afterward their home. They were 
a most harmonious and devoted household, of 
whom but one now remains, Miss Mary, aged 
seventy-nine. 
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ment. The education of women in those days 
was much neglected, but he employed the best 
of teachers in his own home, and when she was 
seventeen placed her in a Friends’ boarding- 
school near Philadelphia. He believed not only 
in the equal rights of women in every respect, 
but also in their economic independence, so he 
encouraged her, first, in her teaching, which she 
followed until she was thirty, and afterward in 
her platform work. She was principal of the 
girls’ department in the academy at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., from 1846 until the summer of 
1849, when the narrow life of the schoolroom 
became intolerable and she left it forever. 


A WORKER IN THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


Women at this time were timidly doing their 
first semi-public work in the cause of temper- 
ance through small organizations called Daugh- 
ters’ Unions, whose duties consisted mainly in 
giving suppers to raise money for assisting the 
men in this movement, which was wholly in their 
hands. When at one of these suppers in the 
town hall at Canajoharie Miss Anthony mounted 
the platform and made an address, it was an in- 
novation which women resented even more than 
men. This was her first speech, March 1, 1849. 
When she returned to Rochester she organized 
the women there, and, scorning the idea of being 
merely an annex to the men’s societies, she ar- 
ranged to have women delegates sent to the 
temperance conventions, and went herself in 
that capacity. The almost incredible story of 
their treatment at these meetings may be read 
in her biography, and it resulted in the deter- 
mination of Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and 
other progressive women to form a State Wo- 
man’s Temperance Association, which should be 
entirely independent. This was done in 1852, 
and it was the first State organization of women 
for any purpose. ‘T'wo very successful conven- 
tions were held in Rochester, but there was sv 
much opposition to Mrs. Stanton’s radical opin- 
ions, in which Miss Anthony sustained her, that 
finally both turned to other fields of work. 


HER PART IN THE ANTI-SLAVERY AGITATION, 


Miss Anthony attended her first Woman’s 
Rights convention in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1852, 
and from that time she never wavered in her 
belief that the right of suffrage was infinitely 
more important than any other, that if it could 
be secured all others could be easily obtained, 
but that without this women were fighting their 
battles unarmed and helpless. During fifty- 
three years of her life she devoted her splendid 
mentality and personality to the one object of 
the enfranchisement of women. Once only did 


she turn aside, and that was to assist in the 
urgent work for the abolition of slavery. The 
Anthony home was a meeting-place forthat group 
of reformers known as the Garrisonians, and 
here came often Garrison, Phillips, Pillsbury, 
Douglass, Channing, May, the Fosters, and many 
other leading Abolitionists, with whom Mr. An- 
thony was in close sympathy. Naturally, this 
woman, the keynote of whose life was individual 
liberty, became a valuable factor in this great 
movement. She arranged and managed public 
meetings, spoke herself from one end of the State 
to the other, and more than once, in the dark 
days preceding the Civil War, fearlessly faced 
an angry mob when even the men fled. 

In 1863, when it became evident that the 
Emancipation Proclamation would have to be 
reénforced by Congressional action, leaders in 
the Republican party appealed to Miss Anthony 
to assist in the vast undertaking of gathering 
petitions to this body. Going at once to New 
York, she joined forces with Mrs. Stanton, and 
they called a meeting of women for May 14, in 
the Church of the Puritans. An immense audi- 
ence was present, and the Women’s National 
Loyal League was formed that day, with Mrs. 
Stanton president and Miss Anthony secretary. 
Headquarters were opened in Cooper Institute, 
and, assisted by many prominent women, tlie 
work of securing petitions was continued with- 
out cessation for a year and a quarter. Miss 
Anthony superintended all this work and raise 
every dollar of the fund of over five thousand 
dollars that was required. More than four hun- 
dred thousand names were obtained, and Charles 
Sumner and Henry Wilson wrote repeatedly that 
these formed the bulwark of the authority by 
which the Thirteenth Amendment was submitted. 


RELATIONS WITH MRS. STANTON. 


The strong and beautiful friendship between 
Miss Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
referred to at length in an article which appeared 
after Mrs. Stanton’s death (Review or REviEws, 
December, 1902). It began in 1851, and con- 
tinued without interruption for over half a cen- 
tury. Each possessed certain qualities lacking 
in the other, and the two formed an invincible 
combination, which history shows was the most 
powerful agency in revolutionizing the status of 
woman. In 1868 a weekly paper, appropriately 
called The Revolution, was established in New 
York, with Mrs. Stanton as editor and Miss 
Anthony as business manager. Nothing ever 
had appeared so bold, radical, and outspoken on 
all matters relating to women, and it attracted 
the attention of the entire country. It was, 
however, so far ahead of the time that it did not 


























SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


receive the necessary financial support, and after 
two years and a half it had to be given up. No 
one of the many disappointments in Miss An- 
thony’s life was so keen as this, and the saddest 
chapter in her biography is the one describing 
this period. 


THE LONG CAMPAIGN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In 1869, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and 
others formed, in New York City, the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, the first national 
organization of women. In this Miss Anthony 
always held official position, and was president 
after Mrs. Stanton’s retirement, in 1892, until 
she resigned in 1900, at the time of her eightieth 
birthday, and became honorary president. She 
missed only two of the thirty-seven annual con- 
ventions, and then was lecturing in the Far 
West. Committees of every Congress from 
1869 to 1906 were addressed by her for the 
purpose of obtaining action which would lead to 
the enfranchisement of women. 

In 1872, acting under legal advice, Miss An- 
thony voted at Rochester under what was be- 
lieved to be the sanction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. For this she was arrested and 
tried*;.the judge, Associate Justice Ward Hunt, 
of the United States Supreme Court, refused to 
allow the jury to be polled, and imposed a fine 
of $100. It was one of the greatest judicial 
outrages ever perpetrated, and when Miss An- 
thony appealed to Congress to redress this wrong 
of denying her constitutional right to a trial by 
jury the response was that Congress had no 
jurisdiction ! 


MISS ANTHONY AS A SPEAKER AND WRITER. 


There is scarcely a State or Territory in which 
Miss Anthony did not lecture, and in many of 
them scores of times. An audience was all the 
inspiration she needed, and she spoke without 
manuscript or notes. She conducted campaigns 
for woman suffrage from Maine to California, 
raising always the money for her own expenses 
and putting back into the work all that she 
earned. It would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that she sent out millions of documents 
to further her cause. 

Miss Anthony made her first public address, 
as has been stated, on March 1, 1849, at a tem- 
perance meeting in Canajoharie, N. Y. She 
spoke from the platform for the last time at the 
celebration of her eighty-sixth birthday in Wash- 
ington, February 15, 1906. During this period 
of almost exactly fifty-seven years she made 
thousands of speeches, every one in the interest 
of some great reform,—temperance, abolition of 
slavery, woman suffrage, social purity. She had 
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a rick contralto voice, and without effort could 
make herself heard by an audience of several 
thousand. Shespoke without notes, in astrongly 
argumentative style, and carried conviction by 
her clear reasoning and intense earnestness. 
The limitations of writing were irksome to Miss 
Anthony, but she realized so fully the power 
and permanence of written words that she con- 
sidered no time and labor too much to put upon 
anything that was to go into print. Herspeeches ~ 
which have been thus preserved, her magazine 
articles, and her letters and other documents con- 
tained in her books are unsurpassed in thought 
and diction. 

Miss Anthony left her concrete monument in 
the four large volumes—* History of Woman 
Suffrage ”—a record of the whole evolution of 
women_in educational, legal, civil, and political 
rights. The future student of this important 
question can get his information in these books 
alone. Had they never been written, all the 
valuable data upon the subject would have been 
lost forever. While other women helped in the 
preparation, it is due entirely to Miss Anthony’s 
care and foresight in collecting and preserving 


’ the materials, and her determination and persist- 


ence in having them put into available shape, 
that this history is now in existence. 


AN OPTIMISTIC OLD AGE. 


The most persecuted of all women in her early 
days, Miss Anthony was the most honored of all 
in the closing years of her life. In her own 
country she long has stood without a peer. At 
the great International Council of Women in 
London, in 1899, and again at the one held in 
Berlin, in 1904, she was welcomed by represent- 
atives of all nations as leader of the women of 
the world. None ever has received such rec- 
ognition because of service rendered to human- 
ity. In history she will be known as the Lib- 
erator of Woman, and endless generations will 
read the story of her life with gratitude and 
reverence. It will be always a matter of the 
keenest regret that she did not live to see the 
entire realization of her three-score years of 
heroic effort, but she died in the perfect faith 
that in the not distant future women will surely 
be protected by the law in their political rights 
as they are to-day in all others. She found her 
deepest pleasure in the thought of the millions 
now in the fullest enjoyment of the new world 
which has been opened to them. All the vast 
army who are carrying forward her work to com- 
pletion, all who shall hereafter take it up, will 
receive as a blessed inheritance something of her 
indomitable will, splendid courage, limitless pa- 
tience, perseverance, optimism, faith. 

















the new art of telharmony we have the 

latest gift of electricity to civilization, an 
art which, while abolishing every musical instru- 
ment, from the jew’s-harp to the ’cello, gives 
everybody cheaply, and everywhere, more music 
than they ever had before. There are so many 
fundamental and revolutionary ideas embodied 
in the invention that it will be a long time be- 
fore we grasp or grow accustomed to them all ; 
and only one or two can now be accentuated. 
Electricity has been the greatest centralizing, 
unifying, force these hundred years, and the “tie 
that binds” is distinctively made of wire. The 
art of telharmony pushes one degree further 
the dominant principle of current-production 
embodied in the telegraph office, the telephone 
exchange, the electric-light plant, and the trolley 
power-house; and it emphasizes just a little bit 
more the practice of drawing out from the cir- 
cuit, at the point of consumption, just what is 





THE KEYBOARD OF THE SYSTEM OF TELHARMONY. 


(With which the performer plays upon the bank of alternators.) 


THE TELHARMONIUM: ELECTRICITY’S 
ALLIANCE WITH MUSIC. 


BY THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN. 


needed for intelligence, communication, illumina- 
tion, heat, traction, and what not. For such 
service the American people spent, last year, one 
billion dollars, and now it is going to add its 
music bill to that modest sum, because there will 
be economy and gain in it. 


ELECTRIC WAVES OF MUSICAL SOUND. 


That the sounds of music can be transmitted 
over a line wire is nothing novel. In a ruii- 
mentary way, the systems of harmonic telegrap|iy 
based on tuned “reeds” point the way ; and the 
very earliest work in telephony in Europe and 
America dealt rather with music than with 
speech. Many of us have laid our ear-flaps over 
a telephone receiver and listened to music trans- 
mitted from a distant opera house or concert 
hall or church ; and some of us have even seen 
a rollicking phonograph cylinder, in New York, 
sing coon songs and “A Life on the Ocean 
































THE TELHARMONIUM: ELECTRICITY’S ALLIANCE WITH MUSIC. 


Wave” with the purpose of dispelling the dull 
gloom in distant Philadelphia. All of this was 
excellently well ; but in each instance the music 
received and delivered came, triturated and 
emasculated by the trip, from an instrument. 
In the Cahill telharmonium we have changed all 
that, and we enter a pure democracy of musical 
electrical waves from among which, at will, 
those that please us best can be selected, to give 
us any tune or tone or timbre that we want. 

This all reads wildly extravagant, but it is the 
cold statement of a bald fact. The new’system 
of telharmony has need neither of sounding 
brass nor of twanging string. Whether piano, 
violin, pipe organ, or flute, all are alike and in- 
different to it, because along the lines that Helm- 
holtz laid down, and that the foremost electrical 
invention of our time has been following, Dr. 
Thaddeus Cahill has devised a mechanism which 
throws on to the circuits, manipulated by the 
performer at the central keyboard, the electrical 
current waves that, received by the telephone 
diaphragm at any one of ten thousand subscrib- 
ers’ stations, produce musical sounds of unpre- 
cedented clearness, sweetness, and purity. In 
the future, Paderewskis will not earn their liv- 
ing by occasional appearances in isolated halls, 
but as central-station operators, probably in ob- 
scurity and seclusion, but charming a whole city- 
ful at the same instant. Edison once said to the 
writer that the world was coming to a time 
when everything would be done automatically, 
by electricity, and when “eight hours” would 
seem the depth of slavery. Then the world 
would be run from one keyboard ; but while all 
others loafed and invited their souls he wanted 
to be the man at the switch. In this wise, when 
Liszt or Rubinstein is at the telharmonium, what 
will become of the second-rates ? 


PLAYING UPON THE CURRENT. 


The Cahill telharmonium may be compared 
with a pipe organ. The performer at its key- 
board, instead of playing upon air in the pipes, 
plays upon the electric current that is being gen- 
erated in a large number of small dynamo-elec- 
tric machines of the “alternating-current ” type. 
These little “inductor” alternators are of quite 
simple construction, from the mechanical stand- 
point, though it is needless to say that the in- 
ventor did not find out at once all he wanted to 
know about them. That took a good ten years. 
In each alternator the current surges to and fro 
at a different frequency or rate of speed,—thou- 
sands and thousands of times a minute; and 
this current as it reaches the telephone at the 
near or the distant station causes the diaphragm 
of that instrument to emit a musical note char- 
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DR. THADDEUS CAHILL. 


(The inventor who has perfected the telharmonium in his 
laboratory at Holyoke, Mass.) 


acteristic of that current whenever it is gen- 
erated at just that ‘frequency ” or rate of vibra- 
tion in the circuit. The rest is relatively easy. 
The revolving parts of the little alternators are 
mounted upon shafts, which are geared together. 
Each revolving part, or “rotor,” having its own 
number of poles, or teeth, in the magnetic field 
of force, and each having its own angular velo- 
city, the arrangement gives us the ability to pro- 
duce, in the initial condition of musical electrical 
waves, the notes through a compass of five 
octaves. 

When an organ is played, a boy, or now quite 
often an electric motor, pumps the bellows. 
When the telharmonium is played, a motor simi- 
larly sets it going, so that all the little interlocked 
rotors are revolved at once and offer their plas- 
tic currents to the facile touch of the performer 
to whose keyboard the wires from the alternators 
lead. This keyboard is shown in one of the en- 
gravings, and has two banks of keys to accommo- 
date all the notes thus made available. If one 
key is depressed, the circuit is closed on a ground 
tone and one or more allied circuits that will 
give the harmonics corresponding to that tone. 
But the currents, before they go to the exterior 
circuit containing the subscriber’s telephone, are 
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THE SOURCE OF POWER OR MUSICAL WAVES THAT ARE THE BASIS OF TELHARMONY. 
(This bank of alternators can supply music to over 5,000 stations.) 


not left in their primitive simple form. On the 
contrary, they are passed, as they might be in 
ordinary lighting and power service, through 
transformers, where they are blended ; and in 
these “tone mixers” the simple sinusoidal wave 
of the alternator current becomes too complex 
to know itself. In this manner highly composite 
vibrations are built up which fall upon the ear 
as musical chords of great beauty and purity of 
tone. This process of interweaving of currents 
can be pushed very far, and the complex vibra- 
tions from different keyboards can be combined 
into others even more subtly superposed and 
wedded, so as to produce in the telephone re- 
ceiver the effect of several voices or instruments. 
Within the range of such an equipment appear 
possible some sounds never before heard on land 
or sea. 

The performer at this keyboard has a receiver 
close at his side, so that he can tell exactly how 
he is playing to his unseen audience ; and it is 
extraordinary to note how easily and perfectly 
the electric currents are manipulated so that 
with their own instantaneity they respond to 
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every wave of personal emo- 
tion and every nuance of 
touch. Itis, indeed, this im- 
mediateness of control and 
the singular purity of tone 
that appeal to the watchful 
listener. A musician will 
readily understand how the 
timbre is also secured from 
such resources, for with cur- 
rent combinations yielding 
the needed harmonics, string, 
brass, and wood effects, etc., 
can be obtained simply by 
mixing the harmonics,—that 
is, the currents,—in the re- 
quired proportions. 


THE EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED. 


The first plant in the world 
of this kind is at Holyoke, 
Mass., in the laboratory of 
Dr. Cahill, and the second 
is being built for regular 
work over telephone circuits 
in New York City, where 
anybody can tap on. The 
initial or experimental outfit, 
weighing about 200 tons and 
costing a thousand dollars a 
ton, embodies 145 of the in- 
ductor alternators, each 
mounted on an 11-inch shaft ; 
and the heavy steel girder 
bed-plate of the machine is over 60 feet long. The 
alternators are grouped in 8 sections, and the 
switchboards are in 10 sections, including nearly 
2,000 switches ; and the controlling keyboard 
operates electro-magnetically. Then there are 
the inductorium “tone mixers.” Altogether, 
quite a dainty little pile of steel, copper wire, 
and other metal out of which to extract soft 
music! But it does not follow that later equip- 
ments will necessarily be so ponderous. More- 
over, the current-consumption in each telephone 
receiver of the megaphone style is infinitesimal. 
A single incandescent lamp takes twenty times 
as much; so that a very few horse-power go a 
long way in the new art of telharmony. 

Such music can obviously be laid on any- 
where,—in homes, hospitals, factories, restau- 
rants, theaters, hotels, wherever an orchestra or 
a single musician has served before, or wherever 
there is a craving for music. The dream of 
Bellamy in “ Looking Backward” is thus real- 
ized, and beautiful music is dispensed every- 
where for any one who cares to throw the 
switch. The music from these electric pipes of 

















A CHINAMAN ON THE CHINESE SITUATION. 


Pan may swell the long list of obsolete instru- 
ments. Will the piano join the spinet and 
harpsichord ?. Who now shall need to strum ? 


DR. CAHILL, THE INVENTOR. 


Dr. Cahill was born in Iowa, and passed 
several years of his youth in Ohio, his father 
being a physician at Oberlin, where the youth 
pursued his studies and began his experiments in 
electric music. Through the friendship of the 
late Amos J. Cummings, he obtained a clerkship 
in Washington, and there he began the study 
of law. In 1892, when twenty-five years of age, 
he graduated from the Columbian Law School, 
third in a class of over one hundred, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1894, receiving six years 
later the degree of D.C.L. from the Columbian 
University. The thoroughness of his legal work 
did not, however, in any degree lessen his en- 
thusiasm and application as to invention and the 
study of musical production ; and he was for 
tunate in enjoying in all his work the constant 
and generous encouragement of his father and 
brothers. Although finding time to perfect an 
electric typewriter, he directed his chief atten 
tion to the musical apparatus, and in 1902 had it 
in a sufficiently advanced state to give a demon- 
stration before Lord Kelvin when that distin- 
guished physicist was last in this country. In 
1903, Dr. Cahill removed his Washington lab- 
oratory to Holyoke, Mass., where he had al- 
ready established another plant, and thus New 
England, so intimately associated with the 
creation of the telephone, has witnessed the 





THE TONE MIXER. 


(Through which the musical electrical waves pass on their 
way to the receiving station.) 


development and perfection of a distinct new 
art that may well be spoken of as the tele. 
phone's firstborn. 





A CHINAMAN ON THE CHINESE SITUATION. 


By TT. Y¥. 


URING the past few weeks much alarming 
intelligence regarding the supposed com- 
ing trouble in China has been published by the 
newspapers of this country, especially by those 
in San Francisco. These news reports were 
largely based upon rumors, or misstatements, or 
imaginary suppositions. The chief facts upon 
which the alarming reports were based are: (1) 
The large order for arms from Germany by the 
Peking government, (2) the riots at Shanghai, 
and (3) the boycott against American goods. 

It seems quite proper to say that the Chinese 
Government has ordered some modern arms from 
Germany, but it is financially impossible for the 
present China to order one million of arms, as 
reported in some newspaper. Any one who has 


CHANG. 


some knowledge of China’s financial condition 
to-day would admit the impossibility of such an 
immense order by simply making a rough esti- 
mate of its cost. It is clear, therefore, that such 
a report is absurd. Still more absurd is the pub- 
lished statement that « China has placed a large 
order for arms and is making preparation for 
war against all Western powers.” Such a state- 
ment may have been based upon a remembrance 
of the Boxer war of 1900. A keen observer of 
Chinese political affairs, however, would have 
long before discovered the fact that the present 
ruling power of China is quite different from the 
Peking government of five yearsago. The head 
of the Peking government is now Prince Ch’ing, 
assisted by Minister Wu Ting-Fang and a num- 
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ber of other enlightened statesmen, while the 
provincial governments are headed by Viceroys 
Yuan Shih Kai, Chang Tse Tung, Tuan Fang, 
and other far-sighted viceroys and governors. 
Almost all these men powerful at present were 
strongly opposed to the Boxer movement in 
1900. Some of these were the very men who 
disobeyed the hostile decrees of the Empress- 
Dowager and forcibly maintained the peace in 
southern China at the risk of their own lives, 
while others were well-known protectors of mis- 
sionaries, Viceroy Chang being one of the former 
and Viceroy Tuan (one of the high commission- 
ers who have recently visited this country) one 
of the latter. It is absurd to suppose, as the 
newspaper reports declared, that these men, who 
really control the policies of the Celestial Em- 
pire to-day, would be so foolish as to imitate 
what the ignorant Boxers did. 

In reality, the future trouble in China, if there 
is to be any, will assume an entirely different 
aspect; that is, a dynastic contention rather 
than an uprising against foreigners. This an- 
swers the question why the Peking government 
has placed an order for arms from Germany. 
The government is trying hard to make its im- 
perial army as effective as possible, in order to 
be able to suppress any revolt or riot that might 
occur in any part of the empire. It is a prepa- 
ration for maintaining a permanent peace in the 
country, and not «for war against all the West- 
ern powers.” On the contrary, to maintain the 
peace means to promote commerce and to pro- 
tect missionaries and all foreign residents. 

The recent Shanghai riot has been taken as a 
symptom of Chinese national feeling against for- 
eigners. This is a mistake. To make any in- 
ference trustworthy, we must first understand 
the facts upon which the inference is based. The 
facts of the Shanghai riot may be briefly stated 
as follows: According to the Regulations for 
Foreign Settlements issued by the Peking gov- 
ernment several years ago, any Chinese woman 
arrested in a foreign settlement must be kept in 
a Chinese prison. A Cantonese lady, the wife 
of a government officer, was arrested and tried 
in the Mixed Court. Before the case could be 
finally decided, the Chinese magistrate ordered, 
as usual, the prisoner to be kept in the prison of 
the court-house. The British appraiser, who 
sits on the bench with the Chinese magistrate, 
but who has, according to the treaty between 
Great Britain and China, no judicial power over 
cases involving Chinese only, opposed the order, 
and, without the consent of the Chinese magis- 
trate, gave a contrary order to carry the Chinese 
woman to the British police prison. The British 
appraiser’s order was forcibly carried out. The 
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next day, while the Chinese authorities were try- 
ing to secure redress diplomatically, the riot oc- 
curred ; butthe mob was composed of only a num- 
ber of laborers and rascals, the Chinese gentry and 
the mercantile class of Shanghai having nothing 
todo with thisoutrage. From these facts, three 
points should be observed : first, the action of 
the Chinese magistrate was perfectly lawful ac- 
cording to tiie long-observed regulations ; second, 
the British appraiser had no right to interfere 
with the Chinese judicial order in the matter of 
Chinese persons within the Chinese territory ; 
third, the riot was simply a mob gathering, 
which took this occasion as a chance for robbery, 
and was clearly not the action of the majority of 
Chinese inhabitants of Shanghai, although their 
general feeling was strongly against the inter- 
ference of the British appraiser. It is clear 
that the riot itself was merely a local incident. 
As to the boycott against American goods, 
there is, however, a certain amount of national 
feeling in the movement. No doubt the boycott 
was solely due to the stringency of the exclusion 
law ; but the paramount object of the movement 
is to raise the Chinese people to an equal foot- 
ing with any other people in relation with the 
United States, and not for securing the actual 
economic advantage of exporting laborers to 
America. It is for national right and dignity 
rather than for anything else. ‘There are, how- 
ever, more important points regarding this ques- 
tion that should be carefully examined ; that is— 
first, the boycott has never been authorized by 
the government ; second, the boycott has never 
been carried out with any forcible or violent 
means. The government has done nothing to- 
ward promoting the boycott. On the contrary, 
the Peking authorities have tried hard to advise 
the merchants to modify their disposition. But 
no government in the world, however absolute it 
may be, has power to compel its subjects to buy 
goods from a certain country unless they are 
willing to do so. No doubt this disagreeable 
movement has been ‘started by those who had 
personally suffered maltreatment under the ex- 
clusion law, or, rather, under the regulations 
of the Chinese Immigration Service Office. But 
there has been no least sign of violence or force 
as the boycott has spread through several prov- 


inces. It is purely a voluntary action of indi- 
viduals. So long as there is no disturbance of 


peace, “boycott” is considered a legitimate 
movement by any civilized country of the world. 
It is a commercial design, and not a warlike 
scheme. It is an individual action, and not a 
national policy. There is, therefore, no good 
ground upon which the recent alarming news 
could be supposed to have been based. 
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SINGLE TARIFF OR DUAL TARIFF—WHICH? 


BY THE HON. JAMES T. McCLEARY. 


(Representative of the Second Minnesota District in Congress; member of the Ways and Means Committee.) 


| ee October, a meeting of prominent Ger- 
man exporters was held in Berlin to dis- 
cuss American tariff conditions. It was a secret 
meeting, and its proceedings were never pub- 
lished. But the speech of the chairman was 
issued for confidential circulation, and copies 
of it have found their way to this country. 
The speech may later be published in full. 
It would make interesting reading for our 
people. Only one sentence of the speech will 
be quoted here. After referring to the Amer- 
ican market, its enormous value and the great 
care with which it is guarded by our laws, the 
chairman made this very significant and sug- 
gestive statement: “But with a government 
that can be changed every four years, it is 
equally an easy matter to change the tariff laws 
and customs regulations.” Change them how? 
Through what agency? The chairman’s state- 
ment gives special significance to the announce- 
ment in the press reports from Berlin that the 
German Government extends to the United 
States its lowest tariff rates under its new law 
for only a limited time—namely, until June 30, 
1907—simply long enough “to afford time to 
conclude more permanent arrangements.” 

Why cannot the “more permanent arrange- 
ments” be concluded sooner, if at all? Why wait 
until the middle of next year? What “change” 
related to this matter can possibly take place in 
the meantime ? It is obvious that into the Con- 
gressional campaign this fall will be projected 
the question of the tariff, especially that phase 
of it involving the relative merits of single and 
dual tariffs. To decide wisely in this “ govern- 
ment of the people” it is vitally important that 
every American citizen seek the fullest possible 
information. During the coming months much 
will be heard about “maximum and minimum 
rates,’ “autonomous and conventional tariffs,” 
and such things. To contribute something to- 
ward a righteous conclusion on a momentous 
question is the purpose of this article. 


NO SUCH THING AS INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE. 


There is no such thing as free trade among 
nations,—that is, there is no nation in the world 
that admits free of duty all articles 01 foreign 
production. Almost every nation, however, ad- 
mits certain classes of foreign articles duty-free, 


the enumeration of such articles in the tariff law 
constituting its “free list.” For instance, in 
the calendar year 1905 the United States ad- 
mitted into this country absolutely free of duty 
foreign goods to the value of $530,464,135. 

On the other hand, every country charges 
duties on certain classes of imported articles. 
Thus, in its fiscal year ending March 31, 1904, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland raised from duties on imports the 
enormous sum of £33,921,323 sterling, or about 
$169,000,000. Having a population of about 
forty millions, her customs collections amounted 
to about $4.25 per capita. 

During our corresponding fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1904, the United States collected from 
duties on imports $261,274,565. Our popula- 
tion then being over eighty millions, we raised 
from tariff duties only about $3.25 per capita, or 
a dollar less per capita than the United Kingdom. 

From this will appear the absurdity of saying 
that the United Kingdom has free trade, or even 
low rates of duty compared with ours. 


PROTECTIVE AND NON-PROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 


In both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, then, duties on imports constitute the 
chief source of national revenue. The difference 
in the tariff policies of the two countries is 
really found in the articles each puts on its 
“dutiable” list and on its “free” list. In this 
country, we lay the duties on articles such as 
we ourselves do or can produce economically in 
sufficient quantities to supply our own market, 
—that is, on such articles as compete in our 
market with our own products. Non-competing 
articles we admit free of duty. In the United 
Kingdom, the policy is exactly the reverse of 
ours. There, duties are laid on non-competing 
articles, and nearly all competing articles are 
admitted duty-free. Thus, tea, which is not 
produced in either country, is on our free list 
and on Great Britain’s dutiable list ; while steel, 
which is produced in both countries, is on our 
dutiable list and on her free list. In other 
words, each of these countries admits free the 
articles that the other makes dutiable. 

Countries which, like the United States, lay 
their duties on competing articles are said 
to have a “protective” tariff; while countries 
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which, like the United Kingdom, lay their duties 
on non-competing articles are said to have a 
tariff «for revenue only.” 

Almost every nation in the world except the 
United States may lay duties on exports also. 
But export duties are forbidden by our Consti- 
tution. 

In this paper, only methods of laying duties 
on imports will be discussed. Although each 
country has certain minor peculiarities in its 
mode of levying such duties, all the systems fall 
broadly into three classes or groups. 


THE AMERICAN, OR ‘‘SINGLE-TARIFF,” SYSTEM. 


The system that may properly be considered 
first, because it is in use in the largest number 
of countries, may be called the American, or 
‘single-tariff,” system. Under this system, each 
article on the dutiable list bears only one rate 
of duty,—that is, the duty on any article is the 
same no matter what country it comes from. 

Throughout our entire national history, what- 
ever party may have from time to time made the 
tariff law, the single-tariff system has, in the 
main and with only minor exceptions, been the 
one followed in the United States. In the main, 
this system has also been the one obtaining in 
the United Kingdom, and in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, and Turkey, in Europe, and 
in most of the countries of the world outside of 
Europe except Japan and Brazil. 

In the other countries of Europe, and in Japan 
and Brazil, the so-called ‘ dual-tariff”’ system is 
in vogue. Of these dual tariffs there are two 
general types, one of which may be called the 
French type and the other the German type. 


THE FRENCH TYPE OF DUAL TARIFF. 


Under the French type of dual tariff—which 
should, perhaps, be called the Spanish type, as it 
was first used in Spain—the tariff law itself 
definitely prescribes two sets of duties,—two 
rates on each article on the dutiable list, except 
as to a few articles on which there may for special 
reasons be only one rate. The higher rates are 
called the “maximum,” and the lower the “ mini- 
mum.” The important thing to observe is that 
both the maximum and the minimum rates are 
fixed and determined by the legislative authority 
of the country using thissystem. Then, through 
the executive branch of the government, coun- 
tries granting concessions in their tariff rates that 
are satisfactory to the country having this French 
type, or which have a “most favored nation” 
treaty with it, are granted its minimum rates. 
All other countries are required to pay its maxi- 
mum rates, except that concessions may be grant- 





ed as to part of the imports from any country. 








The French type of dual tariff is in vogue in 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Greece, and in 
Brazil. Until less than fifty years ago, France 
used the single-tariff system. But in 1860 France 
entered into a treaty with the United Kingdom 
under which each country granted the other re- 
duced rates on certain articles. Thus began in 
France what grew to be a system of dual tariff 
somewhat like the German type, to be described 
shortly. In 1892, however, France abandoned 
that system and adopted the Spanish method, 
which she has since maintained. 


THE GERMAN TYPE OF DUAL TARIFF. 


Under the German type of dual tariff there 
is only one set of tariff duties prescribed in the 
tariff law as enacted by the legislative authority 
of the country,—one rate on each article. This 
entire set of schedules is therefore called the 
‘‘autonomous” tariff, meaning significantly the 
tariff made by the independent action of the na- 
tion’s legislative authority, free from dictation 
or intervention by any other country. This law 
prescribes, however, rates of duty which in the 
main are higher than are needed, or even desired 
in some cases, by the country enacting it. The 
rates are thus purposely placed high, with the 
view of their being reduced, by ‘“ concessions,” 
through treaties with other countries. The set 
of duties thus arranged by treaty or convention 
constitutes what is aptly and significantly called 
the “conventional ” tariff. 

Asa rule, the conventional tariff covers only 
a part of the items in the general, or autonomous, 
tariff. Thus, in the new German tariff law, which 
became operative March 1, there are 946 sec- 
tions, but to only 243 of these do the conven- 
tional rates apply. 

Under this system, the autonomous tariff is 
avowedly enacted largely as a basis for “ dicker- 
ing” with other countries as to mutual tariff 
rates. In most countries having this system, 
the conventional rates must be ratified by the 
legislative branch before becoming operative. 

The German type of dual tariff is in vogue in 
Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Roumania, and Servia, and 
in Japan. 

SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It may be remarked in passing that in each of 
these systems slight modifications are sometimes 
made for special reasons. Scarcely one of the 
countries keeps its chosen type absolutely un- 
broken. Thus, in the new German tariff law 
there is a minimum fixed in the law itself (after 
the French type) on rye, wheat and spelt, malt- 
ing barley, and oats, below which minimum—and 
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it is a high one—the duties cannot be reduced 
through treaty. And France has occasionally, 
under stress of tariff wars, reduced by treaty 
(after the German type) certain rates below those 
fixed in the law as the minimum. 

A glance at the map of Europe will show that 
each of these systems has, in the main, its own 
section of the continent. Thus, the single-tariff 
system is in use in northwestern Kurope—in 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland—with Turkey added. The 
French type of dual tariff is used in southwest- 
ern Europe—in France, Spain, and Portugal— 
with Greece added. And the German type of 
dual tariff is in use in central Europe, with the 
contiguous countries in the southern and eastern 
part of the continent added. 

Norway has been placed among the nations 
having the single-tariff system. And this is cor- 
rect in fact, though not inform. Norway’s idea 
is unique, and-is well worthy of special consider- 
ation. Norway’s law carries two rates of duty, 
after the French system. But, unlike France, 
Norway gives to every country her best rates of 
duty, unless she is discriminated against. She 
holds in reserve the higher rates of duty, to ap- 
ply to the goods of any country that may dis- 
criminate against the goods of Norway. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH SYSTEM. 


The single tariff system is built on the prin- 
ciple of «equal opportunity for all, special privi- 
leges to none.” Under this system, the goods 
of the smallest country are admitted on exactly 
the same terms as the goods of the largest coun- 
try. All countries are treated alike. There is 
no country so weak that it need fear being dis- 
criminated against; there is no country so 
powerful that it can compel discrimination in 
its favor. Under the single-tariff system, every 
country gets ‘a square deal.” 

A country having the single-tariff system 
gives freely and voluntarily to every country 
the “best terms ” that it gives to any country, 
and it has a right to demand in return from 
every country the best terms that are given to 
any country. And, in support of that reason- 
able demand for the impartial treatment which 
it freely gives, it may consistently and properly 
enact and hold in reserve a set of higher duties, 
as does Norway, to apply to the goods of any 
country which discriminates against its goods. 

_ Both types of dual tariff are built on the prin- 
ciple of “giving to him that hath and taking 
from him that hath not.” Under the dual-tariff 
system, the powerful are given what they want, 
While the weak must be satisfied with what they 
can get. The dual tariff is based on power, not 


on justice; on favor, not on equity. It is the 
very opposite of “the square deal.” It is but 
the application among nations of the very prin- 
ciple that the people of the United States are 
fighting in the form of dual railway rates and 
the discriminations shown therein. 


DUAL-TARIFF SYSTEMS PROVOKE WAR. 


In a public address at Pittsburg, recently, a 
distinguished gentleman from Boston advocated 
what he chose to call “reciprocity.” In neither 
form nor spirit was it the reciprocity advocated 
by Blaine and practised by McKinley. What 
he advocated as “reciprocity” was simply and 
only the German type of dual tariff. He urged 
his views on the ground that the policy ad- 
vocated would cultivate international peace and 
good-will, something that everybody desires. 

The plea is not a new one. It is probably the 
most seductive argument in favor of so-called 
“reciprocity.” The very word “reciprocity” 
has an attractive and persuasive sound. It sug- 
gests friendliness, mutual consideration, neigh- 
borly kindness. Even the dual tariff, if ad- 
vocated as “reciprocity,” may be made to seem 
attractive. But it is well to remember in this 
connection that the only real tariff wars that have 
ever taken place have been between countries 
having dual tariffs. Among recent examples 
may be cited the tariff wars between Germany 
and Russia, 1893-94, between France and Swit- 
zerland, 1892-95, and the eleven-year conflict 
between France and Italy from 1888 till 1899. 

The reason for such wars is not hard to find. 
A nation having the dual-tariff system stands 
before other nations with a whip in one hand, 
as it were, and a wisp of hay in the other. The 
country of the dual tariff virtually says to other 
countries : ‘Give me what I want and I'll give 
you something good—that I don’t want. Deny 
me what I want and I'll strike you.” The coun- 
try of the dual tariff neither needs nor desires its 
higher rates of duty ; they are enacted simply 
as a club to be held over the heads of other 
countries. The very attitude of such a country 
is a challenge toconflict. No wonder that every 
real tariff war in history has been between coun- 
tries having dual tariffs. 

Conversely, there has never been a tariff war 
between two countries having the single-tariff 
system. Under that system there is neither 
necessity nor opportunity for such a war. 

Whether among persons or among nations, 
there is nothing so provocative of anger and re- 
sentment as “showing favors” to some that are 
not accorded to others. On the other hand, 
there is nothing so promotive of peace and good- 
will as evenhanded justice to all. 
























































HE Colorado River, its watershed, and its 
wonderful delta are subjects of engrossing 
interest to the engineers of the West. The des- 
ert of this river is the distinctive feature in a 
region full of natural wonders. A large portion 
of it lies below sea level, and in recent geo- 
logic period was the bed of the ocean. From 
earliest time this great stream, rising on the 
western slope of the Rockies, has been carving 
out a canyon through the mountains more than 
a mile deep in places, and unrivaled anywhere 
in the world in scenic gran- 
deur. Incalculable quantities 
of rock and soil are being 
ground to powder in the pro- 
cess, changing the character 
of the stream from one of pel- 
lucid clearness at its head wa- 
ters to that of the muddiest 
river in the world. 

The gradient of the Colo- 
rado lessens rapidly after it 
leaves the Grand Canyon, and 
the topography changes from 
mountainous to that of the 
plain. The broad valley is 
built up of sedimentary de- 
posits, gathered from distant 
mountain areas and spread out 
in successive layers by recur- 
ring inundations. Thestream 
itself rides above its valley for 
many miles upon a dike which 
it has built, and over which it 
spills its floodsevery year. In 
building this dike an arm of 
the Gulf of California, which 
formerly extended into Cali- 
fornia as far north as Indio, 
was cut off. Under condi- 
tions almost tropical, with an 
average annual evaporation of 
eight feet, the inclosed waters 
evaporated, leaving exposed a 
bed of the sunken desert, now 
known as Imperial Valley. 
Successive floods of the Colo- 
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THE DELTA OF THE COLORADO RIVER AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. 


BY C. J. BLANCHARD. 


(Statistician of the United States Reclamation Service.) 


RELIEF MAP OF THE LOWER COLO 
RADO RIVER, SHOWING IRRIGABLE 
LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


(Black line shows present course of 
the Colorado River.) Ee x 






rado deposited over portions of the old sea-bed 
layers of rich sediment and carried the salts 
to the lowest part of the depression, known as 
Salton Sink. 

A few years ago men came and viewed the 
sunken desert, and realizing its possibilities when 
watered they constructed an elaborate system 
of canals and ditches, and turned a portion of 
the stream flow upon 100,000 acres of arid 
land, all below sea level. Irrigation wrought its 
usual miracle. Settlers flocked in, towns sprang 
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THE COLORADO 


up, and railroads extended branches to trans- 
port the harvests to market.* Recent floods 
have brought about marked changes in the delta, 
—changes which gravely concern the future wel- 
fare of some 10,000 people who have located 
their homes in the Imperial Valley. The arti- 
ficial waterway constructed to supply the irrigable 
lands has now become the main channel of the 
stream, and instead of flowing into the Gulf of 
California, the whole volume of the Colorado is 
now discharging into the Salton Sink, the lowest 
portion of which is 300 feet below sea level and 
400 feet lower than the river channel. <A great 
inland sea, covering 400 square miles, has been 
created, which is growing larger daily. The 
railroad has been forced to seek higher ground, 
its old roadbed being submerged under several 
feet of water. Strenuous efforts are being put 
forth to turn the Colorado back into its old chan- 
nel, and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being expended by the railroad company which 
has undertaken the task. The engineers are 
confident of ultimate success, though the task is 
a mighty one. 

Two countries are interested in the outcome,— 
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: *“ Desert Irrigation in the Far West,” by L. R. Freeman, 
in the REVIEW OF REvIEws for March, 1904. 


RIVER IN FLOOD. 


the United States because property of its citi- 
zens valued at several million dollars is involved, 
and Mexico because the lower portion of the 
delta is Mexican territory, and if present con- 
ditions are permanent a very large area of fer- 
tile land will be rendered valueless. 

Twelve miles above Yuma the Reclamation 
Service is constructing the Laguna Dam, which 
is to be utilized in irrigating 100,000 acres of 
land in California and Arizona. This dam is of 
the East India weir type, and is the first of its 
kind to be built in this country. It will be 
4,780 feet long, 19 feet high, with a maximum 
width of 267 feet, and will cost about $1,000,000. 
Its contents will be 356,000 cubic yards, and its 
weight, approximately, 600,000 tons. In con- 
nection with the dam, levees of the same type 
used on the Lower Mississippi are being built 
to provide against the annual inundation of the 
bottom-lands. 

The Colorado levees are the first perfect levees 
ever built. At base they are six or seven times 
as wide as their height,—a necessary requisite 
to insure absolute resistance to the water. Their 
construction is complicated and enormously ex- 
pensive because of the fact that the areas pro- 
tected are in the drainage basins of two streams, 
the Gila and Colorado rivers, both of which 
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are subject to sudden and tremendous floods. 
The main canal of the project will cross the 
valley of the Gila in a pressure pipe, passing 
under the river. The Gila is normally dry, but 
when in violent flood frequently changes its 
course. It is therefore necessary to confine the 
river between artificial embankments ; otherwise 
it might change its channel and leave the cross- 
ing tooneside. The nature of the problem here 
involved will be appreciated when it is known 
that since the initiation of the work the Gila has 
twice so changed its channel and the topography 
of the country by cutting out in places and build- 
ing up in others that surveys and plans of struc- 
tures have been made over and over again. As 
there is urgent need of haste in construction, 
the work will be done by the government engi- 
neers, and not by contract. 

The economic importance of the full develop- 
ment of the resources of the valley of this Ameri- 
can Nile grows with the tremendous increase in 
the population of our country and with the in- 
satiable demand for homes. A million immi- 
grants are flocking to our shores: every year, 
and during the same period two million of our 
own citizens reach the age of majority. 

In climate, soil, and agricultural conditions, 
the delta of the Colorado is singularly like that 
of the great valley of Egypt. Here the date palm 
grows in all its tropical luxuriance, and our 
Agricultural Department has imported more 
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than two hundred varieties which it proposes to 
transplant on the rich bottom-lands as soon as 
the irrigation works are completed. The valley 
of the Nile supports its tens of thousands, while 
that of the Colorado, though equally fertile, is 
scarcely inhabited. To adjust the physical con- 
ditions of this region so that the desert’s re- 
sources shall be developed to the fullest extent, 
providing homes for the surplus of our popula- 
tion, is a problem well worthy the careful atten- 
tion which is being given to it by Uncle Sam’s 
engineers. One factor involved,—the most im- 
portant of all, for upon its successful solution 
depends the ultimate rejuvenation of a million 
acres of desert,—is the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the annual floods which now menace tlie 
homes of thousands of people. Somewhere in 
its mountain drainage the floods of the Colorado 
and its great tributaries must be stored. 

Fully realizing the importance of a wide knowl- 
edge of the topography of the region drained 
by this stream, the Secretary of the Interior has 
wisely ordered a continuation of examinations, 
surveys, and studies preliminary to taking up tlie 
stupendous work involved in the development 
of a great Colorado River project. 

Early reconnoissances have shown that below 
the Grand Canyon no reservoir sites exist, and 
storage therefore must be in Colorado and W yo- 
ming. Large storage reservoirs examined at 
the sites known as Brown’s Park, on Green 
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River, and Kremmling, on Grand River, are, in 
the light of present information, essential features 
of any comprehensive Colorado River irrigation 
project that would cover all areas susceptible of 
irrigation from this river, including lands lying 
in Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and California. The 
magnitude of a general irrigation project for 
this stream will be more fully appreciated when 
it is remembered that these reservoir sites are 
located nearly 1,000 miles away from the most 
distant of the lands which it is proposed to irri- 
gate. 

The area of lands not now irrigated, but which 
are so located that Colorado River water can be 
utilized thereon, together with 275,000 acres of 
land, 100,000 acres of which are now partially 
irrigated or under ditch in the Imperial Valley, 
has been preliminarily estimated at 1,300,000 
acres. The quantity of water required by this 
area when the river is at its annual low stage 
would greatly exceed the river's discharge. Stor- 
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age of flood waters is necessary to supply the 
deficiency. 

Owing to the present status of the reclamation 
fund, it is not probable that the Government can 
take up the actual construction of a general 
project for the reclamation of the fertile lands 
of the Colorado for a number of years. 

No doubt exists in the minds of the govern- 
ment engineers that the entire project eventu- 
ally will be constructed in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the Reclamation Act. The order of 
the Secretary to continue the examinations and 
surveys is in accordance with the policy of the 
department. The important and valuable data 
thus obtained will be immediately available 
whenever the actual construction of the project 
is decided upon. Meanwhile, the Government 
will jealously safeguard its rights and properties 
in the Colorado Valley,—a region of potential 
greatness, and destined to be America’s garden- 
spot. 

















HARVESTING THE THIRD CROP OF HAY, YUMA VALLEY, ARIZONA. 


(Six and seven crops annually. Yields from ten to fifteen. tons per acre.) 
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INTERNATIONAL AID FOR NIAGARA. 


BY ROBERT S. LANIER... 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, a few weeks 
ago, wrote a letter to Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of State, requesting immediate steps toward 
a treaty with Great Britain for the preservation 
of Niagara. The letter was dictated at the plea 
of some friends of the falls present, to accom- 
pany their signed memorial. Whereupon they 
laid before Mr. Roosevelt this suggestion for 
hurry-up indorsement : 


«That's just what I mean!” declared the 
President, with a hearty laugh at the jocular 
memorandum before him. And the hearts of 
the petitioners were made glad by the assurance. 

As might have been ex- 


‘But the falls are in no danger” is a state- 
ment often printed, and often backed up by ridi- 
cule of the many errors in amateur engineering 
figures on the Niagara peril. The State Depart- 
ment, it is true, will not proceed with treaty 
negotiations until it gets the authoritative map 
and data now being worked up by an interna- 
tional waterways commission. Statistics exist, 
however, which are approved by disinterested 
and well-informed hydraulic engineers. There 
follows an attempt to summarize these figures, 
and to present the parts played by Congress, by 
the Dominion of Canada, by New York State, by 
the engineering profession, and by the “common 


people” in settling the fate of our most wonder- 


ful waterfall. 








pected of so thorough- 
going a sportsman, Mr. 
Roosevelt has plainly lined 
up with the nature-lovers 
in this fight. He believes 
that if entire portions of 
the falls should disappear 
into the maws of power- 
plant wheel-pits, flumes, 
canals, intakes, tunnels, 
forebays, and what not the 
glory to hydraulics and 
the gain to a few high- 
financed enterprises could 
not compare with the loss 
to North America of such 
soul-compelling splendor. 

That “the majority of 
the citizens of the United 
States ” are also voting for 
scenery as versus horse- 
power was asserted by the 
signers of the memorial. 
These gentlemen, Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland, presi- 
dent of the American 
Civie Association, and Mr. 
Clarence Whitman, presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, 





























have been leaders in crys- 
tallizing this public senti- 
ment intolegislative deeds. 


CANADA TO UNCLE SAm: “Must it come to this? Let’s do something.” 


From the Herald (Boston). 




















INTERNATIONAL AID FOR NIAGARA. 


Real danger faces the American fall. Rights 
have been granted to half-a-dozen power compa- 
nies to suck away from above the great cataract 
about 48,000 feet of water-flow per second,— 
nearly one-quarter of the whole volume of the 
river (224,000 feet per second). This is enough 
to reduce our fall permanently to such a ghost of 
itself as is pictured on page 434,—an abnormal 
condition produced by ice and by easterly 
winds, which piled Lake Erie’s waters higher at 
its upper end and lowered the Niagara outlet. 

Although four of the six operating power 
companies are on the Canadian side, the Cana- 
dian, or “ Horseshoe,” 
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at precaution, but to cut off even these vested 
rights in so far as they endanger the magnifi- 
cence of the falls, has been the cry of nature- 
lovers throughout the country. Who are the 
supreme rulers of Niagara Falls? they have 
asked. To whom shall we appeal ? 


SUPREMACY OF A TREATY. 


On this subject, three Attorneys-General of the 
United States agree. Considered as a national 
boundary, the Niagara River can be regulated 
by a treaty between the federal government of 
the United States and the government of Great 








fall, because of its sev- 
eral times greater vol- 
ume, would not ebb ap- 
preciably until ours had we 
; : ow 
quite faded from sight. 


THE MISCHIEF DONE. 


Defense is being pre- 
pared by Niagara’s nat- 
ural guardians. The New 
York State Legislature 
has given favorable view 
to bills with the general 
purpose of prohibiting 
further water-abstraction 
along the American bank. 
In this they have the en- 
thusiastic support of the 
American Civic Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, 
several leading maga- 
zines, most of the daily 
press,—last, and amus- 
ingly in earnest, the op- 
erating power companies 
themselves, which, being 
én, are only too glad to 
keep all others out. But 
if these very companies, 
with the Canadian plants, 
increase their water-con- 
sumption to 40,000 feet 
per second, the American 
fall will be ruined as a 
spectacle, according to 
the careful and unchal- 
lenged statistics of Dr. 
John M. Clarke, the New 
York State geologist, 
and the power companies 
will still be well within 
their total authorization 
of 48,000 feet. Not to rest 
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From the Engineering Magazine. 
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MAP OF ELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENTS AT NIAGARA—TWO INCHES TO ONE MILE. 


(The drain of these canals, pipes, and tunnels threatens the American fall first because, 
as shown, it is only one-third as wide as the Canadian and runs only about one- 
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Britain, acting with the consent of Canada. Be 
ing a ‘navigable river,” it is also under the 
jurisdiction of our national Congress to the cen- 
ter line of the river, though this jurisdiction 
may not affect the falls themselves. 

This, briefly, is why and how the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations are meditating a handclasp 
across the mighty cataract. And such action is 
all the more needed because there are tremen- 
dous drains upon the majesty of Niagara not so 
easy to control. 

From its course toward the Niagara River, 
much water of the Great Lakes has been turned 
into several canals. The Chicago Drainage Ca- 
nal is said to lead off 6,000 feet per second from 
Lake Michigan into the Des Plaines River. The 
Welland Canal affords another outlet for Erie 
into Ontario. The new barge canal, to run from 
Buffalo to Savannah, will carry a heavy volume 
of water. These and other like projects, it has 
been calculated, may be expected to answer for 
some 18,000 feet of water-flow when all are in 
running order. 
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‘More, more!” cry the daring engineers. “Let 
us make Niagara the power center of the world !” 

Nature has done her part. Here are the 
volume of water and the drop for about seven 
million horse-power. Given charters and cash, 
American engineering ingenuity can hitch the 
power to wheels—somehow. Witness the waste- 
tunnel built for a Canadian company by Mr. 
Beverly R. Value. There was no room on the 
bank, so he drilled out the very vitals of the 
cataract itself. Having extended a 2,000-foot 
dam from the. shore, “unwatering” a slice of 
Niagara above the falls, in the dry rock river- 
bed he sunk the great wheel-pit some 150 feet 
down. From its bottom he burrowed out the 
largest tunnel in the world, 158 feet deep in 
the solid rock, shooting diagonally across the 
river until it debouches directly behind the 
plunging V of the Horseshoe Fall. (Its size is 
shown by the picture on page 437.) 

To back such adventurous imagination there 
is little lack of adventurous cash. And the 
charters ? 



































Copyright, 1903, by O. E. Dunlap. 
A PROPHECY OF THREATENED RUIN—THE AMERICAN FALL SHRUNK BY WIND AND ICE, MARCH 22, 1903. 


(Failing a treaty, the power companies may permanently reduce it to such a ghost of itself.) 
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THE CURLING GREEN FLOOD OF THE CANADIAN FALL WILL REMAIN LONG AFTER OURS IS RUINED. 


(Contrast with the picture on the facing page, also taken from Goat Island, but looking in the opposite direction. The 
* Horseshoe” is twenty feet deep; our fall, between four and ten feet only.) 


MORE WATER RIGHTS DEMANDED. 


Water rights for two more American and four 
more Canadian ‘plants have been demanded by 
great corporate interests. They involve, perhaps, 
50,000 additional feet per second. The Ameri- 
can companies are the Niagara Power & Devel- 
opment Company and the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Company. Their legal rights are 
doubtful. But there are also four sites for Ca- 
nadian plants plotted by an Ontario government 
engineer in 1903, which may at any time be sold 
by the province to intending developers. These 
alone involve 30,000 feet. 

It is true that, immediately above the “ Horse- 
shoe,” water may be drawn off with perhaps 
little effect upon the American side, owing to 
Goat Island and the rapids above. But this 
section of the bank is already crowded with 
power-houses. And the farther up the stream 
any Canadian water is taken, the greater the 
depression of our threatened fall. 

Consult Dr. Clarke’s assertion that 80,000 feet 
of water-abstraction will absolutely destroy the 
American fall, so that our citizens may walk dry- 
shod to Goat Island. Then add this 30,000 pro- 
posed new drain to the conservative ‘estimate 
of 48,000 now authorized ; total, 78,000. Add 
30,000 to the reasonable estimate given below 
of 60,000 ; total, 90,000. And 80,000 destroys ! 


Now the temper of the province as to Niag- 
ara preservation becomes a matter of interest. 
The Canadian press has lately been clamoring 
for a stop to the auctioning off of water from 
above the falls. But no precedent appears in 
history for such estoppal. The provincial gov- 
ernment has consistently regarded its Niagara 
water endowments as stock in trade, for sale to 
the highest bidder. Besides, a sad plenty of our 
Canadian brothers remark, with satisfaction, that 
it isn’t the’r fall whose beauty is immediately 
threatened ! 


CONSERVATISM OF THE FIGURES. 


A word about the figures quoted from Dr. 
Clarke, whose championship of the falls has ever 
been no less well-considered than inspired. His 
statistics, carefully collected from governmental 
and other authorities, specially approved for this 
magazine by eminent hydraulic engineers famil- 
iar with:eonditions at Niagara, have just been re- 
verified. “by Dr. Clarke himself, and may confi- 
dently Be taken, as conservative in the extreme. 

For instancé;the president of the State Reser- 
vation at Niagara, Mr. Charles M. Dow, con- 
siders it reasonable to reckon that as much as 60,- 
000 feet of water-flow has already been signed 
away by New York State and Ontario,—more 
than one-quarter of the total 224,000 feet of 


river-flow. 
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To the enterprises considered by Dr. Clarke 
as entitled to 48,000 feet,—Niagara Falls Hy- 
draulic Power & Manufacturing Company, Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company (American), Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Company, Ontario Power 
Company, and Electrical Development Company 
(Canadian),—Mr. Dow adds a sixth small com- 
pany, and he estimates a greater allowance for 
two of them in the light of recent legal testi- 
mony from power-company presidents. 





OUR FALL MORE THAN SIGNED AWAY. 


Now, only one-eighth of the river flows on the 
American side. The 1,000-foot-wide American 
fall isonly one-third the breadth of the Canadian, 
or Horseshoe, fall, and less than one-hal/ its depth 
{under 10 feet, as against 20). So no more than 
one-eighth of the water in the Niagara River may 
be considered to flow over the American fall. 
(Mr. Dow thinks it might reasonably be com- 
puted at one-tenth.) And over one-fifth, perhaps 
over one-fourth, of the river-flow has been signed 
away. 

This crude computation may drive home the 
engineers’ warning. Millions of capital are in- 
vested in the electric-power plants and the 
factories of utensils, breakfast food, hooks and 
eyes, etc. Only temporary is the partial absti- 
nence of those companies using less water than 
they may. Ontario may sell more water. New 
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York is not expected to revoke the charters 
granted. 

It seems the verdict of the American people 
that the falls must be preserved as a wonder of 
nature—not be sucked into dark pipes and tun- 
nels to make a marvel of engineering. To en- 
force this verdict, international action is needed. 
Great Britain and the United States cannot too 
soon join in the treaty that will hold back the 
water-abstractors from their already sighted 
triumph. 


SWEEPING OPINIONS OF THREE 
GENERAL. 


ATTORNEYS- 


Ex-Governor Griggs, of New Jersey, who was 
Attorney-General of the United States in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s cabinet, wrote the New York 
Merchants’ Association, on January 31 : 


Whatever jurisdiction the State of New York has 
over the waters of the river and their use is subject and 
subordinate to the power of the national government in 
two respects: First, with respect to navigation, as to 
which the laws of Congress are supreme; second, as to 
the subject of boundary between this nation and Can- 
ada, in respect to which the United States and Great 
Britain have the right, by treaty stipulation, to impose 
such conditions and regulations upon the use of the 
river and its waters as they deem mutually proper. A 
treaty duly negotiated between these two powers, and 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, would be 
the supreme law of the land; and if in such treaty it 
were provided that no such use 
of the waters as is contemplated 








should be hereafter made, and 
this regulation were enforced by 
act of Congress, the treaty and 
the legislation would be valid, 
the rights of the State of New 
York and all private riparian 
owners to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Attorney-General Moody, 
the present incumbent of 
this high legal office, wrote 
to the Merchants’ Association 
as follows : 


I therefore suggest the view 
that in consideration of the gen- 
eral welfare and the highest pub- 
lic concern, and because of the 
peculiar relation of the Niagara 
River, as well as its navigability 
in large part, there could be no 
doubt of the federal interest and 
power. 





The Attorney-General also 





THE ONTARIO POWER COMPANY’S BIG STEEL FLUME. 


(The monster eighteen-foot pipes of this plant alone are authorized to carry off 12,000 
feet. of water per second—about one-nineteenth of the entire river-flow.) 





wrote to the President, last 
October, following the sub- 
mission to him by the Presi- 
dent of a formal protest 
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from the American Civic Association, as fol- 
lows : 

As to the ground for federal intervention so far as 
proposed, I think there can be no doubt. . . . Never- 
theless, I think that the character of Niagara Falls as 
one of the greatest natural wonders, its situation in a 
boundary river on the frontier of a foreign country, its 
undoubted historical relation as a natural possession 
and common heritage,—all these elements in the case 
would fully justify you in proposing through the ordi- 
nary diplomatic channels the consideration of this sub- 
ject by the two governments immediately concerned. 


From Senator Philander C. Knox, another 
former United States Attorney-General, a full 
agreement with this view has been informally 
obtained. 


LAYING THE STATE'S-RIGHTS GHOST. 


Fears have been expressed that international 
and federal action might be construed as ‘“per- 
haps trenching somewhat on the rights of the 
State of New York,” to quote a recent editorial 
in the New York Sun. Governor Griggs gives 
positive reassurance on this point : 

It is, in my judgment, necessary, in order that full 
and complete control of this subject may be obtained 
by the two powers, that an international agreement in 
the form of a treaty should be made. Such a treaty 
would involve no infraction or trespass upon the rights 
of the State of New York, because its rights as above 
stated are subordinate to the superior jurisdiction of 
the nation, with respect to the stream as a navigable 
river and as an international boundary. 


Neither need the Ontario government feel 
superseded ; a sub-committee of the Cabinet will 
confer with it before any international action is 
taken. So the Dominion Minister of Public 
Works has declared. 


A MIX-UP IN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 


Many Niagara lovers have been anxiously 
awaiting the fate of a bill introduced by United 
States Senator Platt providing for a Niagara 
investigating commission, with an appropriation 
of $20,000. Calls have been made upon Con- 
gress to pass the bill, and upon the President to 
arrange a personnel for the proposed commis- 
sion without undue corporate leanings or dan- 
gerous hydraulic engineering enthusiasms. 

The American Civic Association, however, con- 
siders this bill superfluous, since there is in exist- 
ence an International Waterways Commission, 
containing American and Canadian members. 
It was created by the River and Harbor Act of 
1902. The American representatives reported, 
last December, that they wanted more instruc- 
tions and cash. In reply comes a joint resolu- 
tion, January 31, offered in the House by Rep- 
resentative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, asking 

















A WASTE-TUNNEL OPENING BEHIND THE ‘* HORSESHOE.” 


(This tail-race tunnel of the Electrical Development Com- 
pany, one hundred and fifty-eight feet deep in the rock 
river-bed, drains the wheel-pit above the falls, finally dash- 
ing its water against the rear of the torrent from over the 
‘*Horseshoe.”” See map on page 433.) 


the commission to report specifically and to exert 
‘call possible efforts for the preservation of the 
said Niagara Falls.” On February 16, the Sec- 
retary of War formally requested the A ppropri- 
ations Committee of the House to see that the 
needed funds accompany the resolution when it 
becomes law. Subsequent proceedings in this 
direction will be of intense interest to all friends 
of the falls. 


NEW YORK TO DO WHAT IT CAN. 


The New York Legislature seems by way of 
carrying out Governor Higgins’ emphatic re- 
quest for Niagara preservation. ‘In some de- 
gree, repair the mischief already done,” ran his 
message. To that end bills have been introduced 
by Assemblymen Shanahan and Foelker. 


During twenty years, this law-making body 
granted charters to nine Niagara power com- 


panies, without money and without price,—or, 
at least, without any that the State ever saw. 
The general fumigation around Albany at the 
fall elections, however, is said to have cleaned 
out the “ Niagara lobby” with the rest. If the 
freedom from corporate and other obligations of 
the present legislature is truly indexed by the 
character of its Speaker, young James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., the present Niagara measures are in 
good hands. 
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These bills, however, are merely preventive. 
They are framed to prohibit future charters, to 
rescind those which are existing under a cloud of 
abused privileges, and to hold all remaining 
down to their water rights as at present author- 
ized. So that even if the fullest-planned legis- 
lation be enacted by New York State, and even 
if Ontario belie her reputation as a good charter- 
seller, these last-mentioned assured rights will 
still exist as an imminent danger. 

An amendment to the constitution of New 
York forbidding further diversion of water 
was unsuccessfully agitated in 1894. Even it 
this task were shouldered through, no prohibi- 
bition would exist in Canada, where a ruinous 
diversion of 30,000 feet may at any time occur, 

Another argument to the Legislature lies in 
the condition to which the New York State 
Reservation at Niagara would sink with the 
sinking falls. On these 107 acres some $2,000,- 
000 has been spent in the twenty years since 
the park was created. 

The winning of this public park for the State 
makes a stirring example for the nation that is 
now trying to save its raison d’étre. The late 
Andrew H. Green, “the Father of the Falls,” 
afterward the long-time president of the com- 
missioners, led this fight. After the private 
owners of disfiguring structures along the bank 
had been bought out, it was at last possible for 
American citizens to get within eyeshot of 
Niagara without yielding up fifty cents to some 
private “graft.” The commissioners have so 


far prevented all plans to drain Niagara water 
from any point within the reservation. 





A VIEW BELOW FIRST STEEL ARCH BRIDGE, SHOWING EFFECTS OF EARLIEST POWER-DEVELOPMENT ON NIAGARA RIVER. 





BUSINESS PROPOSITION.” 


THE FALLS ‘ AS A COLD 


The charge of sentimentality cannot stick to 
the would-be preserver of the falls. When these 
mighty historic waters shall be reduced to a thin 
spray, when a dozen groups of power-house capi- 
talists are drawing rich dividends from the stolen 
life-fluid, where will be the 800,000 yearly visit- 
ors to the community ? Where their twenty an- 
nual millions of holiday dollars ? 

The beneficence of the Niagara tourist is re- 
flected not only in the profuse distribution of 
predatory hackmen and undeniable souvenir- 
venders, but also by the tremendous success in 
the more essential enterprise of local transporta- 
tion companies, hotels, etc. Travelers are at- 
tracted, not by lighting facilities or by phenom- 
enal factory power, but by the magnificence of 
the falls. 

For the credit of their balance sheets alone, 
the business men of this seetion should strike 
for laws forbidding the proposed elimination of 
our greatest water-wonder. 


PLENTY OF POWER FARTHER DOWN THE RIVER. 


Some beholders of Niagara, however, may in- 
evitably feel depressed by the sight of so much 
energy going to waste, as was Lord Kelvin, in 
1893, when, standing before the falls, he hoped 
he would live to see all their power utilized. 

Should all such turn their backs to the falls and 
betake themselves downstream to a point about 
500 feet above the cantilever railway bridge, 
they would see before them a couple of million 
horse-power running to waste. In the two and 
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one-half miles of the Gorge which centers at the 
Whirlpool there is a drop of 80 feet, one-half as 
much as the falls themselves give. By passing 
this water around the Whirlpool, either in pipes 
running along the rock wall or tunnels through 
it, an 80-foot head could be obtained by a 13,000- 
foot conduit on the New York side or a 17,000- 
foot one on the Ontario side. 

The cost of erection of such a pipe line on the 
New York side has been figured at 3 cents a 
pound, totaling $468,000, and offering 12,000 
horse-power. On this basis it would be neces- 
sary to invest only $39 per horse-power, which 
experts pronounce a good business proposition. 


THE REAL VALUE OF NIAGARA. 


Enormous and direct pressure for bringing 
Congressmen to the proper voting-point is being 
exerted by thousands of private citizens, by 
most of the press, by such bodies as the Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
and, above all, by the American Civic Association, 
which among its omnipresent devoted friends 
counts more than one great periodical. Success 
seems sure. Mr. J. Horace McFarland, presi- 
dent of the association, writes: “I have posses- 
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sion of sufficient letters from the Congressmen 
and Senators to show that any legislation the 
President wants will have immediate and favor- 
able consideration.” 

The public feeling behind these movements 
is not necessarily insensible to the glory of hav- 
ing at Niagara “the power center of the world,” 
or blind to the fascination of unique hydraulic 
problems magnificently executed. But it finds 
a glory and magnificence in the sight of what 
nature has done here which, compared with the 
success of a few industrial enterprises, is vastly 
for the greater good of the greater number. 

This is because one may readily compute and 
compare the value to civilization, industrially 
amazing though it be, of dynamos generating 
10,000 horse-power apiece, of feeder pipes 18 
feet in diameter, of a 200,000 horse-power plant. 

But who can compute the value uf Niagara’s 
splendor? Of what enormous potentiality is the 
tightened nerve force, the exhilaration to higher 
ideals and deeds, of the beholders who wonder 
at such stupendous beauty, who thrill with the 
electric ozone of such thundering green waters ? 

Mournful indeed would be a mechanical tri- 
umph over this international inspiration ! 

















NIAGARA RIVER “UNWATERED”’ ABOVE THE FALLS BY THE ONTARIO POWER COMPANY’S HUGE WING-DAM. 


(Eminent geologists of Europe and America came to study the river-bed, temporarily dried up for the power company’s 
construction purposes.) 
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i glancing over numerous periodicals, kind 
remembrances from friends in Spanish 
America during the past few weeks, I was for- 
cibly impressed by the reports of an unusual 
number of seismic disturbances. Evidently a 
tremor had pulsated over all the regions about 
the Caribbean Sea, and, subsiding, had this time 
left Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and the West Indies unharmed. The 
newspapers, however, told of forebodings, and 
well might the people feel alarmed, for the rec- 
ords of disasters in the Caribbean regions are ap- 
palling, and recent occurrences in Martinique can 
still send a thrill of sympathetic dread through 
sensitive nerves. Awful as that catastrophe 
was, it is not alone in the records of harrowing 
disasters in those regions. Dangers from seis- 
mic disturbances, however, are not constant 
about the Caribbean Sea, where, to use a home- 
ly expression, all the principal volcanic forma- 
tions seém to be plugged up, while, below them, 
forces accumulate, to break out at irregular in- 
tervals in fires and upheavals of destruction. 
Mexico has been comparatively free from ap- 
palling disasters, although in many portions of 





MAP OF THE CARIBBEAN REGIONS. 





(Heavy black shadings indicate active volcanic formations. 
without active volcanoes. Arrows point to places where greatest disasters have occurred.) 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES IN THE 
CARIBBEAN REGIONS. 


BY FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS, PH.D. 













Light shadings indicate regions of seismic disturbances 


the country volcanic influences are pronounced, 
and the well-known smoking mountain Popocate: 
petl has always been an object of veneration and 
dread. Near it and in the southern portions of 
Mexico minor earthquake shocks are frequent, 
working sad damage at times, but not in such 
magnitude as at other places. 


DESTRUCTION OF GUATEMALAN CITIES. 


The general volcanic formation of southern 
Mexico extends southward along the Pacific, 
where conditions of incessant danger are devel- 
oped. In Guatemala, the dread sister peaks, tlie 
Water and the Fire volcanoes (Volcan de Agua 
and Volcan de Fuego), rise abruptly from the 
narrow alluvial plains along the Pacific, forming 
perfect cones towering upward above the low- 
lands and above the mountains some ten thou- 
sand feet. Objects of veneration and supersti- 
tion in former days, objects of apprehension in 
our own times, they stand to-day in repose and 
silence, dominating all the country over which 
in former times they have wrought destruction. 
In the early Spanish days, it is related, the 
former capital, now known as Ciudad Viejo, 
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was utterly destroyed by a flood of hot water 
from the Voleande Agua; hencethe name. The 
capital was then moved to a place which was 
thought to be safe, and a new Guatemala was 
established. Here a city, one of the greatest of 
all the Spanish capitals in America, grew up. 
Wealth was lavish, plantations blossomed round 
about the city, and fruits ripened in the flooding 
sunlight and in the wooing atmosphere of the 
tempered regions in the tropical uplands. Then 
came a day of destruction ; the city, in the height 
of its pride and its power, was blotted out— 
ancient history now—of which only the memo- 
ries and the ruins remain to tell of what had 
been and to attest the mighty forces pent up in 
the sister volcanoes of Guatemala. , 

This was in 1774, and the capital was moved 
again to the site of modern Guatemala City, 
where it has since remained. After that the 
former capital became known as Guatemala 
Antigua, and for a time was left deserted. Then 
people began building again, for the location is 
very beautiful and the lands are rich; but the 
place has always been considered dangerous, 
and in 1874 it was visited by a destructive earth- 
quake ; not such as the former afflictions, because 
it was then earthquake and volcanic eruptions 
combined. Of this the old ruins bear silent 
witness, some of them very beautifully ; for, 
even though destroyed, they tell how great the 
city had been, and how terrible are the forces 
by which it was destroyed. 


SAN SALVADOR AN EARTHQUAKE CENTER. 


The zone of voleanic activity stretches south- 
ward and develops its present center of greatest 
activity in the republic of Salvador, where the 
capital, San Salvador, is spoken of as constantly 
rocking from seismic disturbances. This, of 
course, is an exaggeration, though earthquakes 
are frequent, and on that account the houses are 
built low, with heavy walls and substantial sup- 
ports,—a form of construction common through- 
out the Caribbean regions, where the dread of 
earthquakes has influenced the forms of architec- 
ture. Certainly there is good reason for solid low 
buildings in San Salvador, that city having been 
destroyed by earthquakes four times,—in 1594, 
in 1658, in 1719, and in 1854. There is now 
some apprehension of a fifth visitation, though 
the people are so accustomed to volcanic phe- 
nomena that they give little heed tothem. Not 
very far from the city the volcano Izalco keeps 
up constant activity, maintained for so long a 
period now that it is called the Lighthouse of the 
Pacific. In the night-time this volcano is im- 
pressively beautiful, rising a dark shadowy form 
in the distance, a dull light always glowing at 
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the apex of the cone. The eruptions are at in- 
tervals, occurring every few minutes ; then the 
crater glows with a sullen light, suddenly flar- 
ing to a fervid red ; then a rumbling explosion, 
an outburst of light, and masses of molten lava 
are hurled upward to dizzy heights, and, turn- 
ing, descend swiftly in graceful curves and lines 
of fire. Then the light fades down and only a 
dull glowing remains till the next eruption. 


THE VOLCANOES OF NICARAGUA. 


From Salvador, across Honduras, there are 
no volcanoes, though the western portions of that. 
country are distinctly volcanic in formation, and 
from some of the mountains rumblings are heard 
at times, and earth movements are frequent. 
South of Honduras, in Nicaragua, volcanic mani- 
festations are much in evidence. Here the chain 
bends southeast; and, in fact, there are two 
ranges, one in Nicaragua and one in Costa Rica, 
between them a long depression which has been 
seriously advocated as the best route for an in- 
teroceanic canal. In Nicaragua, earthquakes are 
at times almost constant, and some of the vol- 
canoes are dangerous, threatening now with 
signs of renewed activities, particularly Momo- 
tombo, the highest. Coseguina, a smaller vol- 
cano, is, however, probably more dangerous, and 
it, too, is giving warnings. In 1835 this volcano 
broke out with such fury that the violence of its 
eruptions exerted an influence during four days 
over a radius of a thousand miles, sand having 
fallen in the city of Mexico, in Bogotdé, Colom- 
bia, and in Jamaica, West Indies. 

In Costa Rica, the volcanoes are quiet ; only 
one crater, Poas, is burning, and the eruptions 
have been feeble. Formerly, activity must have 
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RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CHURCH IN GUATEMALA ANTIGUA, 


(Low houses of an earthquake country. The Volcan de 
Agua is seen at a little distance.) 
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MOMOTOMBO IN “*MILD ACTION”—FROM LAKE NICARAGUA. 


been intense, lavas predominating for miles about 
the now tranquil peaks standing gray and naked; 
ominous though silent. 

In this extended range of volcanic mountains 
stretching from southern Mexico to Costa Rica a 
soil develops from the decomposing lavas which 
is peculiarly adapted to coffee-cultivation, and it 
is truly said that only from below the volcanoes 
can that delicate coffee be had so abundantly 
produced in Central America, and for which 
those regions have become celebrated almost 
throughout the world. Many of the coffee plan- 
tations suffer their full burden of afflictions 
because of the angry volcanoes, and we hear, at 
times, of ruined crops, plantations buried under 
ashes, and buildings destroyed. In general, 
however, these regions are prosperous, and the 
people plant again, for it is only at times that 
the volcanoes break out, and in Costa Rica there 
has never been any trouble from such disturb- 
ances. 


EARTHQUAKES AT PANAMA. 


Active volcanic manifestations do not extend 
south of Costa Rica in Central America. The 
Isthmus of Panama is free from volcanoes, though 
there are many volcanic sediments, brought from 
a distance, apparently, and earthquakes occur, 
though they have not been violent. Recently 
some rather unimportant movements have been 
reported, and in 1882 the facade of the cathe- 
dral at Panama City was thrown down by an 
earthquake. The buildings in that city indicate 
that there is little popular fear of earthquakes, 


for many of them are of two stories, and a 
goodly proportion have three stories, giving to 
Panama an appearance quite different from that 
of many places in the Caribbean regions. 

While the Isthmus is free from volcanoes, it 
does not follow that serious earthquakes may not 
occur. For violent seismic movements may 
affect regions where there are no volcanoes. 
An example of such is found in eastern Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas, where 
earthquakes are common and there are no vol- 
canoes. 


SUBSIDENCE OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN COAST. 


Seismic disturbances along the coast of north- 
ern South America might be accounted for by 
the gradual subsidence of that region, which in 
many ways seems clearly indicated. In those 
regions land is not built up at the mouths of the 
great rivers, nothing but low swamps, lagoons, 
and mud banks being found, in spite of the vol- 
ume of eroded material annually brought down 
from the interior. At places sand bluffs, and 
even rocky cliffs, bear indications of the gradual 
encroachment of the sea upon the land, a phe- 
nomenon illustrated at the city of Rio Hacha, 
in eastern Colombia, where a whole street has 
disappeared since the last century and the water 
is still eroding. In the western portions of 
Colombia are other evidences of subsidences; 
at the mouth of the Atrato River dead trees 
were until recently standing, gaunt and naked, 
half-submerged in low marshes, indicating that 
not very long ago a forest was there in full 














growth. Old men have told me of trees and sand 
bars along the south shore of the Gulf of Darien, 
and how they had frequently camped there 
while voyaging along the coast or preparing to 
ascend the Atrato River. Now nothing can be 
found in that vicinity but lagoons and soft, im- 
passable mud banks covered with aquatic plants. 
All this is evidence that the northern coast of 
Spanish America is subsiding with some energy 
of movement, and may account for the frequent 
seismic disturbances in those regions. 


UPLIFTING OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE 
ANTILLES. 


While northern South America is subsiding, 
there are evidences that Central America and the 
West Indies are being forced upward, and this 
may account for the frequent outpourings of 
voleanic activities among those countries and 
islands. Such gradual uplifting is evidenced by 
the constant accumulation of sand bars along 
the eastern coast of Central America and abun- 
dant alluvial deposits at the mouths of the rivers, 
though the material brought down to the sea in 
Central America does not compare in volume to 
that brought down by the rivers of northern 
South America. The elevations in the West 
Indies are clearly indicated by the terraced for- 
mations in Cuba at Cape Masi, where a series of 
little table-lands and precipices at intervals up 
the sides of the mountains mark the former levels 





EXAMPLE OF COFFEE GROWN IN VOLCANIC SOIL. 
(Costa Rican coffee, said to be the best in the world.) 
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of the sea, which is at present breaking against 
the exact counterpart of the formations along 
the ridges above it. In other portions of the 
West Indies similar formations can be seen, but 
nowhere are they found so clearly defined as at 
Cape Masi. There have been subsidences in the 
West Indies, but the general last movement has 
been upward. 


EARTHQUAKES IN VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA, 


In regard to earth movements, it may be 
stated that it is generally well established that 
our own Atlantic coast is sinking at the rate of 
about an inch a century, and this may influence 
the uplifting in the West Indies and Central 
America. Apparently, our coast is not sinking 
so rapidly as that of northern South America, 
but should the movement become more pro- 
nounced, then the slight tremors reported as 
occurring in our country at times might in- 
crease in force till they equaled the menacing 
seismic disturbances in Colombia and Venezuela. 
To illustrate the prevalence of earthquakes in 
those regions, a popular legend relates that in 
the early days of the republics a certain Senator 
was traveling from the city of Cucuta, a place 
of some importance on the Venezuela-Colombian 
frontier, and making his way to the capital, at 
Bogota, journeying over a route where earth- 
quakes were dangerous. Presently he noticed a 
man’s hat in the road before him, and calling to 
his servant, said : ‘“‘ Tomas, 
there is a good hat. Pick 
it up; it can serve you in 
some way.” The servant 
obeyed, and to their aston- 
ishment they found the top 
of a man’s head under the 
hat. Then, digging with 
energy, they uncovered the 
face, that the man might 
breathe, and by vigorous 
work they presently had 
him rescued from an un- 
timely grave. Then, witha 
low bow, the rescued one 
said: ‘Gentlemen, since 
you have been so good as 
to pick up my hat, and then 
to save me, continue your 
favors and help me dig out 
my mule, that I may make 
haste with you from this 
dangerous place.” So the 
three, working together, 
soon dug a fine mule out 
of the recently quaking 
earth, and presently re- 
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A STREET SCENE IN SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


(Showing two-story houses. Little fear of earthquakes here.) 


on and leave that danger- 
ous country. This is only a 
folklore story of the region, 
yet it illustrates the fre- 
quency of earthquakes, be- 
cause such stories take thir 
various constructions from 
the events most pronounced 
in the place of their origin ; 
yet in all the country where 
this story originated there 
are no volcanoes till one 
reaches the southern por- 
tions of Colombia, where the 
volcanic formations and dis- 
turbances of middle South 
America begin, but these are 
beyond the regions of our 
inquiry. 

To us the lands and coun- 
tries about the Caribbean 
Sea are of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. Our 
people will be locating there 
with more and increasing 
frequency, and all the while 
the ties of international co- 


vived her, for a mule is strong and she had _ operation will become stronger. That eruptive 


not been buried long, the catastrophe happening and seismic disasters have afflicted places in 
just as the rescuers were approaching. Then those regions will not deter us very much, for 
the three now sworn friends made haste to ride one has abundant faith that it is not going to 




















THE APPROACH TO THE COSTA RICAN UPLANDS—HEAD WATERS OF THE RIO REVENTAZAN. 
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THE CRATER OF POAS IN COSTA RICA, AN EARTHQUAKE CENTER. 


happen to him, and a good many of our peo- 
ple are locating directly in range of the vol- 
canoes, happy and prospering along with the 
natives. 

The region is not so very far away. A few 
days on the steamer and one is in the tropics. 
That bit of yellow seaweed picked up at the 
shore last summer because it was different from 
the others was probably brought by the Gulf 
Stream from the Caribbean regions and carried 
to our shores by a southerly wind. Surely it is 
not a far-away country that we are considering, 
and it is very beautiful,—sunshine and flowers ; 
green savannas and towering mountains; tor- 
rential rivers ; clear splashing brooks and deep 
blue seas. Why should one think of earthquakes? 
My own experiences with them have happily been 
free from scenes of death ; yet the coming vf an 


, earthquake is so sudden, so wildly terrible, that 


the stoutest hearts must quail. Even wild ani- 


mals shrink with fear, and one is always filled 
with dread bordering on terror. It is all so 
sudden. A sense of some unknown fear per- 
vades all nature, as if the spirit of the world 
had caught its breath and held all life an instant 
in suspense, while sounds seem to beset one’s 
nerves rather than to assault the ears. Then 
comes a reeling, sickening, staggering motion, 
and fear, and human cryings out, and then quiv- 
ering silence for the space of a breath, followed 
perhaps by crushing destruction, or, it may be, 
by a sound like a great sighing, and the earth 
settles back, that the pulsations of nature may 
begin again in harmony. Then excited people 
find their voices, bewildered faces gleam with 
intelligence, and every one 1s talking, comparing 
experiences, wondering what it was, where it 
had come from, and how it had gone away. 
Such have been my experiences with earthquakes 
in the Caribbean regions. 
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Miss Harriet Fulmer, 
superintendent. 


A GROUP OF VISITING NURSES OF CHICAGO, 


THE VISITING NURSE AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 


BY FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN. 


: every densely populated city in the United 

States there may now be seen going about 
at almost any hour of the day or night, in the 
worst weather and in the darkest and most 
squalid streets, numbers of earnest-faced, ca- 
pable-looking young women wearing plain dark 
uniforms, — usually consisting of long, loose 
cloaks and small bonnets, with short veils,—and 
carrying plain black leather bags. They are al- 
most as familiar figures in the poorer quarters as 
the Salvation Army lassies, and they are accorded 
an even greater degree of respect. Streets that 
are dangerous to other people are perfectly safe 
to them. Doors that are closed to every one 
else are opened quickly to their knock. Wher- 
ever there’ is sickness or suffering they are 
always welcome, and wherever there is sickness 
or suffering they are always found. 

These are the visiting nurses,—trained special- 
ists who give the best part of their lives to car- 
rying expert care to the sick poor in their own 
homes, to instructing them in the laws of hy- 
giene and sanitation, and to rooting out and de- 


stroying the unwholesome conditions which cause 
the spread of disease. Although they have been 
in existence a comparatively short time, they 
have already become an almost indispensable 
factor in the hygiene of the large city. 

Their function is threefold. They are at once 
nurses, teachers, and inspectors. Into the homes 
of the poor they bring the definite knowledge 
and the trained skill which the high-salaried 
nurse in private practice brings into the homes 
of the rich; but, as visiting nurses, it is not 
enough that they should use their skill and 
training for their patientsalone. Much of what 
they know they must teach to the other mem- 
bers of the family, and, without presuming upon 
the confidence reposed in them as nurses, they 
must See and report to the authorities every un- 
wholesome condition that may become a men- 
ace to public health. 

Their work is both social and personal ; their 
duty is to the community as well as to the indi- 
vidual. Since the beginning of the tuberculosis 
crusade they have done more to check the ad- 























THE VISITING NURSE AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 


vance of the White Plague than any other one 
force. Since they have been given a chance to 
carry their work into the schools they have 
materially reduced the spread of contagious dis- 
ease, while retaining in the class-room hundreds 
of children who would otherwise be deprived of 
their right to free education. They have been 
of inestimable service to health boards in dis- 
covering and reporting unsanitary conditions 
which are hidden from even the trained eyes of 
the regular inspector because he has not their 
facilities for daily observation. 

These, however, are new developments of their 
work. Originally they were nurses and nothing 
more; but as they nursed they saw that there 
were other things for them to do, and they did 
them. 


THE TRAINED NURSE IN THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


It was in 1877 that the first systematic trained 
nursing for the poor in their homes was under- 
taken by the woman’s branch of the New York 
City Mission Society. At that time the motive 
was purely personal and philanthropic. The 
kind-hearted women who made up the member. 
ship of the organization had learned from their 
benevolent work that it was sometimes impossi; 
ble or disadvantageous for poor people to go to 
hospitals, and out of pity for individuals they 
began to send nurses to the sick in their own 
homes. Other societies followed their example, 
and before long all the larger charitable organi- 
zations were maintaining one or two visiting 
nurses. 

In those days the visiting nurse acted in 
exactly the same capacity as the high-priced 
trained nurse in private practice. She was eyes 
and hands to the attending physician. She 
watched the patient and kept an exact record of 
the temperature, pulse, and respiration. She 
made the necessary dressings; she gave the 
baths, the irrigations, and the enemas; she 
administered the medicine and combed the pa- 
tient’s hair, made his bed, got his meals, and 
kept his sick-room fresh, neat, and clean. 

But with even all these activities the nurses 
found that there was a broader scope for their 
specific knowledge and training. They learned 
that their task was almost hopeless so long as 
the people among whom they labored constantly 
undid everything by their absolute ignorance of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation. They saw 
that they must teach as well as nurse, and in 
1886 the Instructive Visiting Nurse Association 
of Boston was founded with this purpose in 
view. The same year saw the organization of 
the Visiting Nurse Association in Philadelphia 
on the same principles. Two years later, Chicago 
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followed with its Visiting Nurse Association, 
which has since become the mother of a whole 
family of flourishing little associations in other 
cities. From 1890 on, organizations for expert 
care and instruction for the sick poor in their 
own homes multiplied with such rapidity that 
there is now hardly a city of large population in 
this country that does not have its visiting nurse 
association as surely as its city hall. 


THE FAITHFUL ALLY OF PUBLIC-HEALTH OFFICIALS, 


Visiting nursing has, in fact, become a part 
of the municipal business. In every city where 
the nurse has begun her work in her private 
capacity as nurse, and then as nurse-instructor, 
supported by private subscription, the health 
boards have shown their appreciation of her 
value in preventing and eradicating disease by 
taking her in as a regular part of their official 
machinery. The health department of New 
York City supports fifty nurses to visit the 
children of the public schools, seven to visit and 
instruct tuberculosis patients. and two to look 
after persons affiicted with other contagious 
diseases. Bellevue Hospital and its allied in- 
stitutions support one nurse each in connection 
with their outdoor work against tuberculosis, 
and the members of the various visiting nursing 
organizations are urged by the health department 
to wear its badge and to help enforce its regula- 
tions. In every other city where visiting nurs- 
ing is carried on some part of the administration 
of the health ordinances is given into the nurses’ 
hands. In San Francisco, visiting nurses are 
empowered to serve papers for violations of the 
sanitary regulations. In Chicago, the members 
of the Visiting Nurse Association have just 
been inade probation officers of the Juvenile 
Court in order that a watch be kept over the 
physical condition as well as the moral welfare 
of its wards. 

These progressive measures were not due pri- 
marily to the sagacity and insight of the public 
officials, however. The initiative came wholly 
from the nurses themselves. In some instances, 
they have even met with opposition. The same 
Visiting Nurse Association in Chicago whose 
members have been made officers of a court has 
only now, after two years of unavailing effort, 
succeeded in securing permission of the school 
board to place one nurse in the public schools 
to experiment with the line of work which is 
done in New York by a trained staff of fifty. 


THE NURSE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In San Francisco, Miss Elizabeth Ashe and 
Miss Daisy Johnson, two nurses from the Tele- 
graph Hill Neighborhood Association, offered 
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their services and supplies to the school board 
for a six months’ experiment, a year ago, and 
to-day their work is a regular part of the public. 
school system. Miss H. A. Willis, under the 
auspices of the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of 
Boston, has just begun a similar experiment with 
a view toward getting the system officially in- 
stalled in the Boston schools. In slow Philadel- 
phia, the Visiting Nurse Society voluntarily pro- 
vided a school nurse for two years and a half 
before official action was taken, but its patience 
and perseverance has been rewarded at last with 
an appropriation that will make it possible for 
the complete system to go into operation at once. 

In every city where any form of public work 
on the part of the visiting nurse has been in- 
itiated, recognition of its value has been im- 
mediate. In a little more than three years the 
number of nurses in the New York schools has 
grown from one to fifty. At the beginning of 
one autumn the caring for children afflicted with 
minor contagious diseases in the schools instead 
of the excluding of them was a dream in the 
mind of Miss Lillian D. Wald. The next, it 
was a system in operation under the official super- 
vision of the Department of Health and the Board 
of Education. 

As head of a settlement for nurses which she 
had founded in the heart of the East Side, in 
New York, Miss Wald had found an appalling 
number of children of school age who were being 
excluded from school and deprived of the bene- 
fits of education because they were suffering 
from some one of the minor contagious diseases 
which might easily be cared for and cured in 
the school building. She spoke to the commis- 
sioner of health and the president of the Board 
of Education, and secured from them permission 
to make one month's experiment with one nurse 
and supplies furnished by the settlement. 

Miss Lina L. Rogers, now superintendent of 
the staff of fifty nurses, undertook the work, 
and in one month,—often using a window-sill 
in a corner of the indoor playground for her 
operating-room, and making hundreds of calls 
upon excluded children in their homes after 
school hours,—she inspected some ten thousand 
children of four schools on the lower East Side. 
Scores that had been excluded for scabies, 
eczema, ringworm, and sore eyes were restored 
to their class-rooms ; while others, suffering from 
really serious disorders which had escaped the 
notice of the school physician at his wholesale 
weekly inspection, were placed under systematic 
treatment in their homes, or in hospitals and 
<lispensaries. 

Miss Rogers found a boy of twelve who had 
never been to school a whole day in his life, al- 
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though he had presented himself faithfully at 
the beginning of every term. On his scalp there 
was a slight eczema, and he was regularly ex- 
cluded from attendance by the medical inspector 
as coming under the contagious-disease prohi- 
bitions. He had become intensely sensitive 
because he could not read the signs on the lamp- 
posts, and kept almost entirely away from healthy 
association with other children. A shelf in his 
home was lined with various boxes which had 
been given him by the medical inspector, but 
which he had never been instructed how to use. 

Miss Rogers treated his scalp and showed him 
how to apply his various salves. Then she put 
him into school and attended him in his school 
building until his trouble had entirely disap- 
peared. 

At the end of her experimental month Miss 
Rogers received her appointment from the Board 
of Health as official nurse-inspector of schools, 
and the Board of Education assumed responsi- 
bility for the supplies necessary to her work. 
The month after, twelve nurses were appointed 
to help her, and on the first of the year the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment voted $30,000 
for the work and doubled Miss Rogers’ staff. 
Thirty-five nurses were appointed for the second 
year, and last January saw the installation of 
fifteen more. The school buildings which have 
recently been erected have included in their 
plans a special room, properly fitted up, for the 
nurse’s work. 

Before the advent of the school nurses, routine 
inspections were made once a week by the school 
physicians. Every child with the least indica- 
tion of contagious disease was sent home, to re- 
main until he was cured. As nobody followed 
him to his home to see that he began treatment, 
he very often failed to come back. Under the 
present system, the routine inspection is made 
by the nurses, and every child with the indica- 
tions of contagious disease is sent to the school 
physician. As the physician is thus required to 
look at only the ailing children, he is enabled to 
give each one a thorough examination. The 
eyes are tested for defects of vision, and the ears 
for defects of hearing. The teeth, throat, nose, 
lungs, spine, extremities, and skin are carefully 
gone over, and a general test made of the men- 
tal action. 

Each child is then returned to the nurse witli 
directions for treatment. Whenever possible. 
he is retained in school and the treatment ap- 
plied in the school building. If the child must 
be excluded, the nurse is required to follow him 
into his home and to show some one in his family 
how to take care of him, or, if necessary, to take 
care of him herself, except in the case of illness 
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of a highly contagious nature, when the child is 
looked after by one of the two contagious-disease 
nurses provided by the city for the purpose. 

Before the nurses introduced the new system 
it was necessary to exclude every child with the 
least’ sign of communicable disease, in order to 
prevent the schools from becoming hotbeds of 
contagion. Under the present régime, the spread 
of disease has been even more effectively checked, 
and yet 98 per cent. of the children formerly ex- 
cluded are retained in their class-rooms. The 
nurses report that as a rule the parents are touch- 
ingly grateful for the care given the children 
and have punctiliously followed out the direc- 
tions. In many cases the standard of neatness 
and cleanliness has been greatly raised. 

In the course of their regular work the nurses 
have stumbled across many evils out of their 
specific line, but which they have nevertheless 
been able to correct. For instance, a boy of eight 
was found in school suffering from abscesses of 
the neck. As he was so weak that he could 
hardly walk, the nurse took him home. She 
found that the father had been ill and out of 
work for months, and that the family of six chil- 
dren had been living on one meal of beans and 
potatoes a day. ‘The nurse reported the case to 
the Charity Organization, secured the services of 
a doctor and a visiting nurse for the father, and 
‘found work for the eldest boy. The immediate 
necessities were relieved by a subscription from 
the teachers in the school from which the sick 
boy had been taken. In investigating the illness 
of one child in a certain family the nurse found 
a boy of ten who had never been allowed to go 
to school at all. He was the chiid of a former 
marriage on the part of his father, and his step- 
mother made use of him to pick up coal along 
the railroad tracks. As the father was a con- 
firmed drunkard and perfectly willing to have 
his child taken off his hands, the nurse found 
the boy a good home in the country. 

During the summer, the sick babies in the 
tenements provide the school nurses with plenty 
to keep them busy. They make regular daily 
rounds of their districts, instructing the mothers 
in the care of the younger children, and doing 
any nursing that comes in their way. 


IN THE CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


Indispensable as the work of the school nurse 
is now felt to be in New York, and rapidly as 
the idea of school nursing is spreading to other 
cities, the tuberculosis nurse has received even 
more prompt recognition. In this field the need 
for her labors had become acutely felt before 
she offered them. The spread of tuberculosis 
had given the whole country a fright, and any 
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measure to check it was seized upon with almost 
frantic eagerness. When the nurse came for- 
ward with her exact knowledge, her trained 
skill, and her courageous indifference to the 
danger of infection she was welcomed by the 
civil authorities and the victims of the disease 
alike. Health boards did not need to be asked 
twice to make the visiting tuberculosis nurse a 
regular member of their staffs. They had al- 
ready found out that without her they could 
make no headway against the disease. 

Two years ago, the New York Department of 
Health began the first organized crusade against 
tuberculosis, and to-day the city is laid out into 
seven districts, each one of which is in charge 
of a nurse-inspector whose duty it is to visit 
every case of tuberculosis reported to the depart- 
ment from her district and to ascertain what 
measures are being taken to care for the victim 
and to protect others from infection. By tact- 
ful questioning, she ascertains the number of 
light and the number of dark rooms in the home, 
the total air-space, the possibilities for ventila- 
tion, the character of the plumbing, the degree 
of cleanliness, the number in the family, the char- 
acter of the patient's work, the amount of his 
income, and the quantity and quality of the food 
he is in the habit of eating. She also finds out 
whether he has a separate bed and whether he 
is occupying a well-ventilated room, whether he 
spends any amount of time out-of-doors every 
day, whether he is within reach of a park, and 
whether he has learned the use of the various 
contrivances for preventing the spread of the 
disease. 

If the conditions are not satisfactory and the 
patient isnot well instructed and under the care 
of a physician, it is the duty of the nurse to 
change the conditions, to give the instructions, 
and to secure the services of a dispensary doctor. 
She does no actual nursing, and, except for the 
fact that she has all the skill and the special 
training of her profession, she is more teacher 
and inspector than nurse. 

While tuberculosis patients do not require a 
great deal of the nurse’s personal care except in 
advanced cases, almost every one would be bet- 
ter for her ministrations at times, and therefore 
a great deal of the highly specialized skill of the 
Department of Health nurses is held out of use. 
Both nurses and officials realize this, and are 
beginning already to look forward to a time 
when the teaching and inspection will be done 
by persons with just enough of the nurse’s train- 
ing to enable them to see and correct unwhole- 
some conditions and when their energies will be 
reserved for the exercise of the higher activities 
of their profession. . 
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Meanwhile, they, together with the three visit- 
ing nurses from Bellevue, Gouverneur, and Har- 
lem Hospitals, and the nurses from private organ- 
izations which maintain a visiting-nurse service, 
have helped to reduce the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in New York 50 percent. Their work of 
investigation and inspection is rapidly making 
the horrors of «lung blocks” impossible. Healthy 
families can no longer move into infected rooms 
just made vacant by the death of a tuberculosis 
patient, because the nurse keeps watch of every 
case from beginning to end and sees that the 
lodgings are thoroughly disinfected immediately 
after death. Instances of a person in an ad- 
vanced stage of consumption occupying the same 
bed with an uninfected person in a room with- 
out light and ventilation are becoming less and 
less frequent, for the nurse’s first act is always to 
secure for the consumptive a bed by himself in 
a well-lighted and well-ventilated room and to 
explain the possibilities of roofs and fire-escapes 
for both sleeping and living purposes. The grim 
travesty of giving a consumptive medicine and 
prescribing fresh air and exercise when he is 
without sufficient food has been largely done away 
with since the nurses have been empowered to 
cive their patients access to the diet kitchens for 
the tuberculosis rations of milk and eggs. 


INITIATIVE TAKEN BY PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Long before the health boards began this 
work, however, the private visiting nursing 
associations had in operation an active campaign 
of their own. In every city where there was a 
visiting nursing association something was being 
done. Every association had set aside one nurse 
to devote herself to tuberculosis patients, but, 
unlike the Department of Health nurses in New 
York to-day, they not only sought out the un- 
wholesome conditions and gave instructions in 
prophylactic measures, but they did the actual 
nursing. 

As much as three years ago, the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Chicago gave voluntarily $2,000 
from its always slender funds for the formation 
of an anti-tuberculosis committee, and from that 
time up to the present the war against consump- 
tion in Chicago has been waged chiefly by the 
association nurses. Until the closing down of 
the present winter the association maintained 
one nurse, Miss Anne Tillinghast, at the tuber- 
culosis camp which the Gad’s Hill Settlement 
had established at Glencoe, Ill. At the breaking 
up of the camp for the cold weather it was found 
that Miss Tillinghast herself was among those 
who required to be sent to a milder climate. 
Through her devoted care for her patients, she 
had contracted the disease herself. 





NURSES’ SETTLEMENTS. 


In order to perform the instructive part of 
their work with the greatest effectiveness, some 
of the nursing organizations operate on the plan 
of a social settlement. The nurses live in the 
midst of the people who need them most, and 
their patients are their friends and neighbors. 
Their living conditions are, largely the same as 
those of their patients, and they are familiar 
with all the difficulties and problems that their 
patients have to meet. Their home is a neigh- 
borhood center and a headquarters for the dis- 
semination of the laws of hygiene and sanitation 
through regular settlement classes. 

The system originated about twelve years ago 
with Miss Lillian D. Wald’s Nurses’ Settlement 
in Henry Street, in the heart of New York's 
great lower East Side. As Miss Wald had never 
heard of a social settlement at the time, and as 
her plan of work grew wholly from her personal 
observation of the needs of the people among 
whom she was working, the Henry Street center 
represents an entirely independent development 
of the settlement idea. 

Except for its specifically settlement features, 
it is to New York just what the various visiting 
nurse associations are to other cities. Besides 
the residents who carry on the settlement work 
and do the nursing for the immediate vicinity in 
Henry Street and in the branch house in Seventy- 
eighth Street, it maintains the usual staff of dis- 
trict nurses. Each nurse lives in her district 
and does the work of her district, reporting to 
the central office in Henry Street once a day. 
A young colored woman covers the negro quar- 
ter, and, so far as possible, nurses who speak the 
language and understand the temperamental 
qualities of the people are maintained in the for- 
eign sections. 

The same general plan is pursued in the Te- 
hama Street Settlement and in the Telegraph Hill 
Neighborhood Association in San Francisco. 
The Instructive Visiting Nurse Association of 
Baltimore does not call itself a settlement, but 
its work embraces a number of distinctively set- 
tlement features. 


PUPIL VISITING NURSING. 


Until recently, no nursing of the poor in their 
homes was done by the hospitals, but within the 
last two years the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York and the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago 
have inaugurated a system of pupil visiting nurs- 
ing whereby a large number of the poor receive 
the benefit of a nurse’s trained skill in their 
homes and the pupil nurses themselves the ben- 
efit of a course in general outside nursing. In 
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Chicago, the pupil nurses work under the direc- 
tion of the Visiting Nurse Association. In New 
York, the work is done under the direction of 
one of the graduate nurses of the Presbyterian 
Hospital training-school, and is supported by a 
fund of $5,000 annually donated by Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Sr 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s motive in instituting the 
work was educational rather than philanthropic. 
She was concerned more with correcting what 
she felt to be a defect in the training of nurses 
than with relieving the necessities of the poor. 
She had been trying for years, with extremely 
unsatisfactory results, to find a nurse capable of 
taking complete charge of all the illness in her 
household among the servants and the members 
of her family alike and of displaying the same in- 
terest in dressing a burned finger as in carrying 
through a case of pneumonia. Her inference 
was that the hospital training of nurses was lack: 
ing in work which developed initiative, ingenuity, 
and adaptability, and that some form of outside 
nursing should form part of the training-school 
course. 

It was accordingly decided that the last three 
months of the course of every pupil in the train- 
ing-school should be given to visiting nursing. 
The work is now two years old, and is pronounced 
an unqualified success. The nurses themselves 
say that they have learned more from it than 
from any other one feature of their training, and 
their superiors have noticed a marked increase 
in those qualities which Mrs. Vanderbilt found 
so conspicuously lacking. The new course has 
also acted as an excellent check upon the tendency 
to extravagance which has always been every- 
body’s chief grievance against the trained nurse. 


THE ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION OF THE NURSE'S 
SERVICE. 


It is a principle of all the visiting nurse asso- 
ciations to give their labors, not as charity, but 
as public service. Although their work origi- 
nated in philanthropy, the chief motive which 
animates all the associations now is pure social 
economics. Hospitals are a heavy expense to 
the social body. It costs infinitely more to care 
foran individual in one of these costly institutions 
than in the individual home. Besides, it has been 
found that in many instances when the mother 
or father is removed to the hospital the whole 
family gradually lapses upon public charity for 
support. Ifthe mother is taken away, the father 
seeks forgetfulness in the poor man’s only pan- 
acea and drifts into mendicancy or crime, while 
the children are left to run the streets and to fall 
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into the children’s societies and juvenile courts. 
If the father is removed, the mother must either 
work night and day and leave the children to 
the street or seek help in public relief. If, on 
the other hand, mother or father can be treated 
in the home, the family-life and the family pride 
are preserved, and public relief is taxed only for 
the services of the nurse. 

No matter how numerous the hospitals or how 
great their capacity, the overcrowding problem 
is always pressing. It is the business of the 
visiting nurses to relieve this congestion and to 
save the hospital beds for acute cases by keeping 
the less serious out of the hospitals and giving 
them adequate treatment in their homes. 

By doing this, the nurse not only cares for 
the individual case in the most economical man- 
ner, but she puts into operation preventive meas- 
ures which are even more valuable and infinitely 
more far-reaching by establishing in the minds 
of all the members of the family a wholly new 
standard of living. To many a poor family a 
long and expensive illness has been a blessing in 
disguise. The ignorance of hygiene and sanita- 
tion among the tenement dwellers is due more 
to the unfavorable conditions surrounding them 
than to willful negligence, and the nurses find 
that as a rule they have only to inform their 
patients of what is right to find it done. Fre- 
quently the mothers tell the nurses that they 
would have been saved endless trouble if only 
the sick spell had come years before. 

The services which the nurses perform for 
their patients are almost without limitation. 
Unlike most other specialists, they do whatever 
is to be done. ‘They wash and dress the chil- 
dren, scrub the floors, wash the dishes, and buy 
and cook the meals. Wherever there is great 
squalor, they supply proper beds and bedding 
and clean clothing. Wherever there is want, 
they procure the aid of the organized charities. 
In case of need for glasses, artificial limbs, 
crutches, or invalid chairs, they find some means 
of supplying them. 

To avoid the appearance of giving charity, 
they make a practice of asking for a nominal fee 
whenever it entails no actual hardship. In re- 
turn, they maintain with their patients the same 
standards of etiquette and ethics which exist be- 
tween the high-salaried nurse and her wealthy em- 
ployer. The visiting nurse is perhaps more free 
from the dangers of ‘automatic charity” than 
any other humanitarian worker. As a server of 
the community rather than the individual her 
work expands from the narrow limits of private 
charity into the broad lines of public service. 








FOOD SCIENCE AND THE PURE-FOOD QUESTION. 


BY R. O. BROOKS, B.Sc. 


(Formerly State Chemist, New Jersey, and Food-Inspection Expert, Pennsylvania Dairy. and Food 
Commission.) 


GAIN, through the agency of the facile 
principle of interstate commerce regula- 
tion, has the much- buffeted theory of State 
rights received another shock, this time a mild 
and (as usually the case previously) a necessary 
one. After ignoring twenty-seven “ pure-food ” 
bills during the last sixteen years, the United 
States Senate, on February 21, last, by a vote of 
63 to 4, passed the so-called Heyburn “ national 
pure-food bill.” In registering his vote against 
the measure, on State-rights grounds, Senator 
Bailey criticised the growing tendency to come 
to Congress for legislation when it happens that 
State authorities fail in the prosecution of of: 
fenses of any class. 

As we shall see, nearly all of our States have 
elaborate laws relating to the purity of food- 
stuffs sold to the public, and (to quote the 
United States Department of Agriculture's chief 
chemist) if all these laws could be executed to 
the letter there would be little complaint, in this 
country, of commerce in adulterated or mis- 
branded foods. A State food -inspection de- 
partment, however, even when efficient in its 
control of the manufacture and sale of foods 
within its jurisdiction (which will be all the 
more necessary when a national law is finally 
put in operation), cannot control or punish a 
manufacturer in another State where the laws 
are not enforced. Nor can a State regulate 
commerce in unbroken packages of foodstuffs 
between States. 

The Congress of the United States cannot 
make police regulations of any kind for various 
States, but it can make such regulations for 
foodstuffs, etc., entering into foreign import or 


export commerce, or interstate commerce. Sev- . 


eral acts relating to our foreign commerce in 
foodstuffs are already in operation. The Hey- 
burn bill is a bill to regulate commerce in food- 
stuffs and drugs generally, especially interstate 
commerce. It makes it a misdemeanor to manu- 
facture or sell adulterated or misbranded foods, 
drugs, medicines, or liquors in any district or 
territorial possession under federal jurisdiction, 
and prohibits the shipment of such goods from 
one State to another. Punishment by a fine of 
$500, or by imprisonment for one year, or both, 
is prescribed, and, in case of corporations, officials 


in charge are made responsible. Its enforce- 
ment is intrusted mainly to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, although the codp- 
eration of several other departments is pro- 
vided for. 

The legal machinery of food-control varies, of 
course, with the form of government. Since 
1875, governmental supervision of the sale of 
food to the public has become general among 
the civilized nations of the world. Owing to 
the limitations of our federal government, we 
have no national law that can exercise any con- 
trol over the local manufacture and sale of food- 
stuffs except for revenue, nor is it likely that 
we ever shall have. Food-contrel in the United 
States may be divided, therefore, into two kinds, 
—viz., State or municipal inspection based upon 
the general principle of police powers, and fed- 
eral supervision of the import, export, and in- 
terstate commerce aspects of the question. 

The inspection of imported and exported food- 
stuffs is already being attempted by the federal 
government. The much talked of ‘national 
food law” is, as we have seen, principally a meas- 
ure intended to control the interstate-commerce 
phase of the pure-food question. Its enactment 
and enforcement will assist the local (State) gov- 
ernments considerably in certain phases of their 
inspection work, but it will not for an instant 
supersede or render unnecessary the local in- 
spection law or work, be such good, bad, or in- 
different. 

State food-inspection work dates back to about 
1880, when, as a result of a widespread agitation 
on the subject of food-adulteration, a national 
committee was formed and a prize offered for 
the best draft of a law for the control and pre- 
vention of food-adulteration. The one chosen 
was that of Professor Wigner, of London, pat- 
terned to a large extent after the English law. 
It was made the basis of the present law in 
Massachusetts, enacted in 1882, and copied with 
few amendments in other States. 


THE QUESTION STATED. 


Such, then, is very briefly the history of our 
pure-food legislation up to the present time. 
Fifty out of our fifty-one States and Territories 
now have more or less complete general food 
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laws, honestly intended (except in a few cases) 
to control and prevent the adulteration of human 
foodstuffs. In twenty-five States and Terri- 
tories a genuine effort is made to enforce these 
laws, with results, however, very far from satis- 
factory, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile, the popular agitation in this coun- 
try regarding the “pure-food question” is 
greater, perhaps, than ever before. What are 
the facts, and wherein does the difficulty lie? 
Why are the State laws, with a very few excep- 
tions, ineffectual, or considered so by the pro- 
fessional and general public,—so much so that a 
national law, restricted in its scope as it must be, 
is regarded as necessary to cope with thequestion ? 
Why the almost universal 40 to 50 per cent. 
adulteration of those food products that can be 
adulterated ? Why the widespread friction in 
the majority of attempts to enforce the State 
food laws, with a resultant antagonism and lack 
of healthy, natural coéperation on the part of 
the reputable trade interests ? 

Is it because of any unnecessary or unavoid- 
able weakness in the State pure-food laws? Is 
it because the American people like to be hum- 
bugged, cheated, and defrauded, as the illustrious 
Barnum said, or because the American grocery 
industry and trade is utterly unscrupulous and 
has thrown aside all integrity in these days of 
fierce business competition? Or is it because 
of the lack of training in food science and in- 
spection experience and discretion on the part 
of many of the politician - officials (including 
many of the chemists”) concerned in food-in- 
spection work, together with a universal popu- 
lar misunderstanding or lack of knowledge re- 
garding the science of the most expensive and 
imperative of all human necessities, the primary 
form of capital, the principal article of manu- 
facture and commerce,—food ? 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF FOOD. 


Food science is founded upon and involves 
principally three distinct sciences,—viz., political 
economy, physiology (especially nutrition), and 
the physiological chemistry of the animal and 
vegetable substances used for food, briefly known 


as food chemistry. The first named, with a few 


references to the others, concerns us here. 

From the first laws up to the present time, 
pure-food legislation has considered principally 
the economic and commercial aspect of the ques- 
tion. The earliest laws dealt with the adultera- 
tion of wines, beers, tea, and coffee, these being 
among the most important commercially, and fre- 
quently also from a revenue standpoint. In very 
few cases were the inert, worthless, foreign in- 
gredients added, or the substitutions made, 


harmful from a hygienic standpoint, and this is 
even more generally true to-day. The whole sub- 
ject of food-adulteration and its control is almost 
entirely an economic and commercial-ethical ques- 
tion, the hygienic aspect of it being relatively 
unimportant, although — unfortunately for the 
success of many a pure-food law—the most 
talked of. 

A glance at the list of adulterants so plenti- 
fully found in foodstuffs, as given below or in 
any modern food-inspection report, reveals prac- 
tically no substances that can be considered 
poisonous or directly harmful to health in any 
sense of the word. The nearest approach to 
such a possibility is in the present undesirable 
tendency toward the unrestricted use of certain 
antiseptic preservatives whose hygienic effect is 
still a subject of scientific debate, especially when 
used in milk. The frequent reference, in the re- 
ports of untrained, prejudiced, or corrupted food- 
inspection officials, to such an admirable, whole- 
some, and valuable food product as glucose, for 
instance, or the many harmless coal-tar colors, 
as “poisonous,” “harmful,” “deleterious,” ete., 
arouses only disgust and antagonism among the 
better informed. 

Considering the alarming extent to which the 
adulteration of foodstuffs is practised, it is in- 
deed fortunate that the character of the adultera- 
tion is generally harmless, except from the very 
important economic and moral standpoints. 
Were the case otherwise, the damage done to the 
public would be incalculable hygienically as well 
as economically. The magnitude and gravity, 
however, of the present annual economic loss 
alone, and its effect upon the reputable manu- 
facturers, upon the bettering of the condition of 
the poor, and upon the balance of available capi- 
tal, should make the subject of pure-food legisla- 
tion of more interest to legislative and commer- 
cial interests than to even the already interested 
official, medical, and general public. 

For it is a self-evident fact that if, for exam- 
ple, ground cocoanut shells are sold for pepper 
(to the extent of 70 and 80 per cent., as is the 
case more frequently than otherwise), we have 
then an unnatural inflated value established, with 
a resulting economic loss. Money is spent for 
utterly worthless material which might, for in- 
stance, have been spent for additional nutriment 
or used for renting better quarters. Pepper in it- 
self may appear a small item, but it is merely one 
of a dozen or so examples which, however small 
in an individual case, gives a very large figure 
when multiplied by the number of families in a 
nation,—15,000,000, for instance. 

One of the principal factors determining the 
industrial efficiency of the laborers of a nation 
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is found in the quality and quantity of the food 
consumed. In its capability for utilizing food 
as fuel the animal body may be likened to a 
steam-engine, and a very efficient one at that. 
If the quality is proper and constant,—and this is 
what nutrition investigations and dietary studies 
are for,—the increase in amount up to a certain 
point will make possible a greater amount of 
work. The increase ratio in efficiency, moreover, 
is much greater than the increase ratio in the 
amount of food. The vital value of a general 
knowledge of the composition and nutritive val- 
ues of foodstuffs is indicated here. 

We have spoken of food as the primary form 
of capital. This is another self-evident fact 
which every student of political economy is aware 
of. Primarily, capital was limited to subsistence 
for the laborers, and at present a full year’s sub- 
sistence is the most important advance in a na- 
tion’s progress toward industrial prosperity. 

The close relationship between food and popu- 
lation is also of interest in these days of “race 
suicide” speculation. Population, theoretically, 
is supposed to increase by geometrical progres- 
sion. This constantly threatens a lowering of 
the standard of living, and in those classes where 
the “fear of losing the decencies” of life (as 
Professor Senior expresses it) exists we find it a 
great preventive check to procreative force. 
Foremost among the desires commonly felt, after 
the requirements of mere existence are met, 1s 
the craving for a diversified diet. As Professor 
Francis A. Walker said, “Once let the tradi- 
tional diet of a people, be it fish, or flesh, or 
grain, be crossed with some other species of 
food, exciting thus the pleasure which resides in 
variety, and an economic force has been intro- 
duced into the life of the community capable of 
producing mighty results.” 


FOOD MANUFACTURE AND EXPENDITURES. 


Food was referred to above as the principal 
article of manufacture and commerce. Accord- 
ing to the latest United States census, the manu- 
facture of foods (excluding liquors) leads all 
other manufacturing industries, the value of the 
annual output being $2,277,702,000, or 17.5 per 
cent. of the total value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the United States. This is $500,000,- 
000 greater than the value of the iron and steel 
industry output. It is a wonderful example of 
the growth of factory methods in an industry 
once (less than fifty years ago) to a large extent 
domestic. 

Regarding the expenditures for food, we have 
but to take into consideration the well-known 
actual statistical fact that nine-tenths of the 
people of this and other lands spend from 50 to 
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65 per cent. of their income (estimated for the 
great majority of American families to be not 
over $500 yearly) for food alone, not including 
its preparation for the table at that. Dr. Edward 
Atkinson's estimate of $1.50 per week, spent for 
food and drink for each adult, is surely moder- 
ate enough. This, upon an adult population 
basis of 60,000,000, gives us a weekly expendi- 
ture of $90,000,000, which in a year would 
amount to the gigantic total. of $4,680,000,000. 
It is probably an underestimate to say that 
$6,000,000,000 is expended annually for food 
and drink for our approximate 80,000,000 popu- 
lation. Take one very small item alone. Ac- 
cording to an estimate made several years ago 
by the American Baking Powder Association, 
we buy 118,500,000 pounds of baking powder 
per annum, at a cost of about $35,500,000. 

It is an amazing fact that although the cost 
of food makes up so large a part of the cost of 
living and plays so important a part in economic 
and sociological problems, the most intelligent 
people know less concerning the elementary facts 
of food, its composition, sources, preparation 
for market, nutritive value, adulteration, mis- 
branding, etc., than of almost any other neces- 
sity of life. 


FOOD-ADULTERATION. 


Having briefly outlined a few of the econom- 
ic phases of the general subject of food science, 
we may now proceed to a brief study of the di- 
rect cause of the pure-food agitation,—a subject 
involving, in addition to food economics, the 
food-chemistry phase of food science. 

Adulteration may be divided into two varie- 
ties, intentional and accidental, the latter being 
usually considered as culpable as the former, as 
it is manifestly the manufacturer's or dealer's 
duty to see that accidental contamination is 
rendered impossible. Food-adulteration may be 
also said to consist of three kinds,—viz., del- 
eterious, fraudulent, and innocent. An exam- 
ple of the first would be the unrestricted use of 
some preservative or coloring matter having a 
generally admitted harmful effect upon health ; 
of the second, the various substitutions men- 
tioned below ; and of the third kind, the addi- 
tion of the smallest sufficient quantity of some 
harmless coal-tar or vegetable color to confec- 
tionery, butter, or mustard when catering to a 
perverted public taste for gaudy or unnaturally 
colored food products. The usual prohibition 
of the sale of colored oleomargarine is merely to 
lessen the liability of its substitution for butter, 
and not to interdict the sale of a perfectly whole- 
some, nutritious foodstuff. Some of the com- 
moner intentional substitutions, to be classed as 
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fraudulent adulterations, are the sale of oleo- 
margarine for butter ; cereal products in coffee 
and cocoa ; colored dilute acetic acid for vine- 
gar ; colored solutions of vanillin or coumarin 
for vanilla extracts ; mixtures of alum and acid 
‘phosphate of lime for cream of tartar ; cereal 
products and ground nutshells in spices ; glucose 
in molasses, maple syrup, and honey ; refiner’s 
syrup in maple syrup ; cottonseed, corn, or pea- 
nut oil for olive oil ; flavored and colored apple 
jelly and glucose for jams, etc. ; wheat flour for 
buckwheat flour ; imitation liquors of all kinds ; 
watered milk ; “ filled ” cheese, ete. 

A particularly exasperating form of adultera- 
tion, protected,—in fact, fostered,—by some 
“pure-food ” laws, is the sale of the most worth- 
less and often entirely foreign mixtures as a 
“compound,” the latter word being of such a 
size or so placed frequently as to be almost un- 
intelligible or unsuspected. In some States, the 
use of the word “compound ” is being prohib- 
ited, while others are trying to get around the 
difficulty by requiring the word “compound” 
to be of the same size type as the name of the 
article supposedly compounded, and also requir- 
ing a statement of the composition on the label. 
In the last case, the substance is supposedly un- 
der “control,” as being sold under a professed 
standard. 

In the absence of recent complete govern- 
mental data it is impossible to state authorita- 
tively the percentage of adulteration for the 
whole country. In quoting, however, from the 
reports of States in which “food control” or 
inspection has been in effect for some time, one 
certainly cannot be accused of magnifying the 
evil as it exists in the whole country, and es- 
pecially in the many States which, having no 
enforced legislation on the subject, are regarded 
as legitimate “dumping-grounds” for adulter- 
ated products of all kinds. 

We will first consider the reports of the food- 
inspection department of the State of Massachu- 
setts, the foremost State in the Union in the 
control of matters of public concern. In 1883— 
84, when the present efficient system of food 
inspection was started, the percentage of adulter- 
ated products in those foodstuffs liable to be 
adulterated was found to be exactly 57 per cent. 
Ten years later (1894), as a result of continuous 
rigid inspection meanwhile and the prosecution 
of nearly a thousand offenders, this percentage 
had been reduced to 31.2 percent. In 1902, 
after nearly ten years more of constant inspec- 
tion and prosecution, the percentage had fallen 
only to 26.7 per cent. The average for this lat- 
ter period, as a whole, was about 26 per cent. 

Thus, we see that under a rigid State control 
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of long duration the normal percentage of adul- 
terated products in those foodstuffs which can 
be adulterated, and are therefore inspected, is 
about 26 per cent. In most of our States and 
the country as a whole, it is, without doubt, 
nearly double that figure. In New Jersey, after 
fifteen years of investigation and warnings to the 
trade, but with no regular inspection and prose- 
cutions except for the sale of watered milk and 
substituted butter, the writer found a prevailing 
40 per cent. adulteration of foods (and 60 per 
cent. in the drugs) without paying especial atten- 
tion to notoriously adulterated articles.* 


WHAT WE SPEND FOR ADULTERATED FOODS. 


It is to be understood, of course, that the 
above figures do not represent the percentage 
of adulteration of all foodstuffs in use. Inter- 
ested parties have claimed a very low rate for 
this proportion, but it is the consensus of au- 
thoritative opinion that the ratio cannot be less 
than 15 percent. Taking $6,000,000,000 as our 
approximate yearly expenditure for food (in- 
cluding beverages), we have a food-supply of a 
value of $900,000,000 in an adulterated condi- 
tion. In other words, we spend that amount 
yearly for adulterated foods. 

The actual economic loss is, of course, some 
what less and more difficult of estimation, if not 
an impossibility. Dr. McNeal, dairy and food 
commissioner of Ohio, estimated that adultera- 
tion reduces the value when pure at least one- 
sixth. This is a rather low estimate, but even 
at that it gives us an annual economic loss of 
$150,000,000. Dr. Abbott, in charge of the food- 
inspection work in Massachusetts for twenty 
years, or until his death, a year ago, modestly 
estimated that the effect of a well-enforced food 
law has been to save the consumers not less than 
5 per cent. of the total cost of the food consumed 
in that State. Applying this rule to the food 
expenditures of the whole nation, the saving 
would not be less than $300,000,000 per year. 

For the percentage of adulteration in indi- 
vidual foodstuffs (which, of course, varies from 
time to time) the reader should consult the vari- 
ous recent State and government reports upon 
food control or inspection. 

In the table on the next page the large num- 
ber of milk samples, with a percentage of adul- 
teration much lower than in most States, serves 
to lower greatly the percentage of adulteration 
for the whole list. As it is, it bears out the 
above estimate of a 40 to 50 per cent. adultera- 
tion of all products that can be adulterated, for 
the country as a whole. 


* Report on Examination of Foods, Drugs, and Public 
Water-Supplies, New Jersey, 1903. 
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AEE Number _| Percentage | ‘ ‘ ; eas 
Foods examined | Eanes adulterated .jadultesated.| Character of adulteration. Locality, ete. 
ae el | 6,256 1,949 31.1 ‘Watered or preserved............605- Massachusetts, 1902. 
— Cee Sree Soe 945 5 58.6 Oleomargarine substituted........... Pennsylvania, 1901. 
SRESAGAbeePeane hiss | 166 55 33.2 ‘Foreign fats substituted..............\Connecticut, 1902. 
Olive Serer 73 28 38.4 \Other oils substituted................. \Connecticut, 1900. 
Buckwheat flour......... 115 44 38.3 \Other flours substituted.............. rt ‘onnecticut, 1900. 
IBTIMA onions caiteromiesisis 119 61 51.2 ‘Flour, etc., added .............000c0 008 'New Jersey, 1908. 
ON CNS ner ie 24 12 50.0 \False mace or cereals added.......... Massachusetts, 1902. 
LES ee ee seater 91 24 26.4 Exhausted or spurious................ Connecticut, 1898. 
PAO cc bconcwmens shocks 120 73.3 'Nutshells or pepper husks added. .... New Jersey, 1903. 
Lemon extracts.......... 27 24 88.8 Below standard or artificial..........., Janada, 19038. 
Vanilla extracts......... 21 21 100.0 |Artificial or contained coumarin..... \Canada, 1908. 
Chocolate and cocoa.... 45 18 40.0 Flour or corn-starch added........... Massachusetts, 1902. 
7 (STOUNG) 2060500508 45 39 86.6 Chicory or cereals added.............. Connecticut, 1897. 
SUMED Sa Sots lowes ise ie vic 'o bvin slave 66 25 37.9 Exhausted or foreign leaves added.. A fag moar 1899, 
ac ae RLeheneebaneouaine 41 2 53.7 Glucose substituted.................008 New Jersey, 1908. 
BMUO Na siavvien sc soecnues 88 39 44.3 Glucose or sugar added................ Massachusetts, 1900. 
Preserved fruits ......... 214 110 51.4 Contained glucose. ............. warn tiafa *United States, 1902. 
Jellies and jams......... 110 87 73.0 Artificial or adulterated............... Connecticut, 1898. 
Baking powders.......... 76 59 77.6 Alum substituted....................4. Connecticut, 1900. 
Cream of tartar.......... 76 24 31.6 Alum and phosphate of lime added. .|C ‘onnecticut, 1900. 
eS ar 70 30 42.8 Deficient in true fat. .................. Pennsylvania, 1899. 
Ale and beer............. 7 12 25.5 Contained salicylic acid............... Connecticut, 1898. 
Soda-water syrups....... 115 71 61.7 Artificial or preserved................. Connecticut, 1899. 
Soda-water (in bottles).. 71 43 60.6 Preservatives added................. ( ‘onnecticut, 192. 
Cider vinegar ........... 134 82 61.2 False or below standard............... New Jersey, 1903. 
EE a eee 94 79 84.0 Foreign color added................... Connecticut, 1901. 
Maple ee 128 48 37.5 Glucose or cane sugar added.......... | North Dakota, 1904. 
PEMAB soc cccisecscwrats 9,377 3,648 38.9 | 














REASONS AND REMEDIES. 


Because there is very little adulteration of a 
harmful nature hygienically, there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain trade interests 
and journals to complacently remark upon the 
excellent character (!) of our food-supply and 
ignore or belittle official reports to the contrary. 
These same reports and the facts given above 
do not, however, warrant for an instant such a 
view, and it is very misleading, to say the least, 
to the readers of these journals, the reputable 
wholesale and retail grocers. The manufacturer 
who has to choose between giving up his busi- 
ness or his integrity on account of unfair, fraud- 
ulent competition realizes the truth keenly. 
Others, interested in the reputation of our food 
products abroad, do also. Already some of our 
food products are looked upon with distrust in 
foreign markets, and occasionally excluded, espe- 
cially where rigid inspection of such is practised. 

The food manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, are, as a class, as honest as those in any 
other line of industry and trade. There are, 
however, a small number of naturally dishonest 
or unscrupulous manufacturers, as in any busi- 
ness, and more who are led by the pressure of 
unnatural competition to join with them to fur- 
nish fraudulent products to the grocers with 
good intentions, as well as to those who are not 
so particular as to what passes over their counters. 

Unwarranted complacency and a false feeling 
of security on the part of some of the trade, and 





* Bulletin 66, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


a dangerous apathy toward dishonest conditions 
on the part of many others, together with the 
outright trade antagonism aroused by arbitrary 
or absurd rulings and acts of untrained or in- 
discreet food-inspection officials, are the causes, 
therefore, of the lack of trade codperation so 
desirable and necessary in the successful en- 
forcement of a “ pure-food” law. 

That such codperation on the part of the rep- 
utable food manufacturing and trade interests 
(who, by the way, claim and do need protection 
against unfair competition) is necessary, no 
thoughtful student of the question will deny. 
Without such a participation by the trade in 
public food-control work, the latter is neces- 
sarily a one-sided, ineffectual, possibly harsh, 
governmental affair. 

Food-inspection officials seldom interest them- 
selves in the grocer’s business except in the 
cold, strict performance of their inspection duties. 
They are prone to sneer at the helpless ignorance 
of the grocer regarding the science of his busi- 
ness and soundly berate him therefor, but sel- 
dom, officially or privately, make any attempt to 
furnish him data, instruction, or advice even 
when prosecuting him; possibly because of in- 
ability to do so intelligently. It is the writer’s 
pleasantest recollection of a ‘“pure-food” cam- 
paign, wherein he was called upon to furnish the 
expert testimony for one hundred and ten cases 
involving thirty different foods and drugs, that 
practically no ill-will was manifested, and in the 
majority of cases he was able to personally meet 
and be of aid—by means of advice or informa- 
tion—to the defendant concerning the general 
character of the goods he sold. 
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This question of the incompetency of many 
food-inspection officials is, without a shadow of 
doubt, one of the primary and most effective 
causes of the inefficiency and friction attending 
the attempted enforcement of “ pure-food ” laws. 
While certain weak points exist in certain laws, 
the State laws, as a whole, are competent to deal 
with the pure-food question, except in the im- 
port and interstate commerce phases, where a 
national law is desirable. As long, however, as 
many of the food officials,—those who, without 
any training in food science, are authorized to 
act as arbiters in purely scientific and technical 
questions, appoint “chemists,” fix standards, and 
institute prosecutions (!),—are mere politician- 
officials, who may or may not have ever heard 
of the subject of food-control before their ap- 
pointment, we cannot look for very efficient re- 
sults. When a fanatical one, with an overzealous 
desire to ‘make good ” in the eyes of the public 
and press, looms up on the food-control horizon 
the situation becomes positively dangerous. 

Anything which tends to increase the friction 
between governmental and reputable trade in- 
terests renders the healthy, natural codperation 


necessary to effectually curb fraudulent food- | 


trade practices more or less impossible. More- 
over, such a condition of affairs is the most 
favorable one for the unscrupulous manufac- 
turer, and the facts show that he is not slow to 
take advantage of it. 

Internal dissensions among the food-inspec- 
tion officials of a State are sometimes a cause of 
ineffectual enforcement of ‘pure-food” laws. 
The writer knows of two such instances within 
recent years, both in prominent States adjoining 
New York. In one case, petty politics and 
“graft” were the causes; in the other, the 
jealousy of a notoriously selfish petty executive 
officer, nominally in charge, resulted in the 
taking away of all duties and rights of a very 
successful enforcing officer and the subsequent 
disruption of a whole laboratory and field in- 
spection force. 

For the healthy, effectual enforcement of a 
pure-food law, then, we must first have a cor- 
dial, earnest coéperation between the govern- 
mental and reputable trade interests. 

It must necessarily be an intelligent codpera- 
tion. It is not to be expected that the grocer, 
or any one except the professional food chemist, 
he familiar with the many complex theories and 
facts of organic and physiological chemistry 
and organic analysis relating to the practice of 
this most advanced branch of applied chemical 
science. It is, however, entirely possible and 
very desirable that the food-manufacturer and 
the grocer should be familiar with the properties 


and food values of the comparatively few im- 
portant constituents of foodstuffs, and how the 
composition and value of such are affected in 
manufacture, sophistication, and adulteration. 
This 1s merely what every manufacturer and 
dealer in all other mercantile products finds it 
necessary, and is expected, to know. 

Without such training how can the food in- 
dustry and trade intelligently produce, adver- 
tise, or sell? How can they even understand 
the meaning of, to say nothing of best knowing 
how to comply with, the legal requirements as 
set forth in the national official food standards, 
recently proclaimed by authority of Congress 
and adopted by some of the more intelligently 
managed State food departments ? Is it strange 
that 90 per cent. of the gaudy and liberally 
worded packages of foodstuffs sold to-day show 
the most utterly absurd, impossible, exaggerated, 
vague, and unsubstantiated claims, statements, 
and advice imaginable ? 

There 1s not a person of intelligence inthe coun- 
try who does not need to possess a more or less 
general knowledge of food science. <A broad, 
liberal knowledge of the whole subject is im- 
perative on the part of the food-inspection offi- 
cial. A working knowledge of the technical 
and commercial economic phases of it is neces- 
sary to the food manufacturer and dealer. The 
political, professional, and general public cannot 
afford to be uninformed regarding the most vital 
of all scientific topics, an economic question 
wherein occurs an annual loss from all causes 
(adulteration, factory and domestic waste, inap- 
propriate nutrition, etc.) estimated by Dr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson at $1,000,000,000. 

On the sub-subject of nutrition, Professor At- 
water, of Wesleyan, has done a noble work, and 
to him we owe much of our knowledge of the 
physical facts regarding metabolism. In the 
chemistry of digestion, Professor Chittenden, of 
Yale, has rendered notable service. These are 
both phases of the pure-science view of food 
science. ‘There has been, however, very little 
attention paid to the subject of food science as 
a whole in our college scientific departments. 
A knowledge, for instance, of the exact com- 
position of foodstuffs is fully as important a 
problem in physiological chemistry as the study 
of how the body utilizes those foodstuffs, and 
one which we know just as little about. 

To get the chemistry, manufacture, sale, and 
utilization of foodstuffs upon an exact, honest, 
scientific basis is a worthy ambition for our 
greatest merchants, statesmen, economists, hy- 
gienists, and scientists. The “pure-food ques- 
tion” itself is but a detail of the legitimate aim 
of food science. 
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MAP TO INDICATE RAILROAD LINES CONNECTING THE MIDDLE WEST WITH ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS. 


Railroads feeding Eastern ports: 1, New York Central; 2, Erie; 3, Pennsylvania; 4, Baltimore & Ohio; 5, Chesapeake & 


Ohio. 


Railroads feeding Southern ports: A, Illinois Central; B, Missouri, Kansas & Texas; C, Louisville & Nashville; D 
Frisco; E, Texas & Pacific (Gould line); F, Mobile & Ohio; G, Kansas City Southern. 


RAILROAD RATES AND THE FLOW OF OUR 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG. 


F «Nant from the unfailing production of food- 

stuffs in sufficient quantities to supply our 
own people at reasonable prices, the largest eco- 
nomic concern of the United States to-day is 
that just and stable conditions shall exist for 
the transportation of the vast agricultural sur- 
plus of the Middle West to the markets of 
Europe. This matter is of vital importance to 
many more people than one might at first thought 
suppose. It involves prosperity or the lack of it 
on the part of a very large majority of the forty 
millions who live between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies ; it affects all of the ports of the 
country through which produce passes, or ought 
normally to pass, on its way to the foreign mar-. 


ket ; and it goes far toward determining the 
cost of food-supplies in Europe, and consequently 
the standard of life of the consuming masses. 
The maintenance of natural, fair, and stable 
conditions for foreign commerce depends, of 
course, upon a variety of things,—notably upon 
the preservation of international peace, upon 
tariff regulations, and upon the ratio of supply 
and demand. These are the factors, chiefly, 
which determine the amount of our foreig1. 
trade and the countries among which it is dis- 
tributed. In addition there is the muitifold 
railroad problem, affecting the amount im no 
small degree, but ina much more important way 
influencing the routes of trade and fixing the 











geography of our commercial prosperity. It is 
the railroads that make and unmake agricul- 
tural districts, inland cities, and shipping ports. 
It is they that have it in their power by their 
rivalries and manipulations of rates to condemn 
to stagnation vast sections of the country which 
have enjoyed commercial vigor, to force into 
prosperity others which have been conspicuously 
backward, and, as a result, from time to time to 
alter the whole morale of our international trade. 


A QUESTION OF EXPORT ROUTES. 


A tremendous conflict is developing in the 
United States to-day which is all but unknown 
to the average citizen, but which threatens within 
a comparatively brief period to work changes 
that will be astounding when once they become 
obvious. This is the conflict of the great rail- 
road systems and of our larger ports for the 
control of the trade between the American in- 
terior and Europe. The issue, as it now stands, 
may be stated substantially as follows: What 
railway systems are to dominate in the carrying 
of Western produce to the seaboard, and what 
ports are to secure the enormous profits which 
come from serving as the points of transfer of 
this produce from rail to steamer? The fight 
over this question, while somewhat obscured by 
the current discussion of rebates, private-car line 
influences, and other matters affecting foreign 
and domestic traffic indiscriminately, is never- 
theless to-day the largest single disturbing force 
in the building up of a stable foreign trade. Its 
effects are the more far-reaching by reason of its 
double character. It is a struggle (1) as among 
the several east and west trunk lines and among 
the Atlantic ports which they feed, and (2) as 
between the lines running eastward and those 
running southward from the great area of pro- 
duction, and between their Atlantic and Gulf 
ports respectively. Is the bulk of the Western 
export trade to continue in the hands of the 
east and west lines, terminating in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Newport 
News, or is it to be drawn away by the Southern 
roads whose water outlets are Mobile, New Or- 
leans, and Galveston ? And in ease it is to con- 
tinue to flow eastward rather than southward, 
upon what basis is it to be distributed among 
the several rival roads and ports which are at 
present contending for it? ‘To neither of these 
questions, vital as they are to millions of our 


population, can any man living give an answer. 


which will be anything better than a well-con- 
sidered guess. A thoroughgoing fight is on, with 
gigantic agricultural, capitalistic, and municipal 
interests matched against one another, and the 
outcome only time can tell. Some significant 
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results, however, are already apparent, and a 
brief survey of them may be helpful. 


DIVERSION OF FOREIGN TRAFFIC FROM NEW YORK, 


Many men in active life to-day can remember 
the time when an overwhelming proportion of 
the foreign trade of the United States came and 
went via the port of New York. In the period 
of the thirties and forties this preponderance 
was due very largely to the peculiar advantages 
afforded by the Erie Canal as a shipping route 
between the upper Mississippi Valley and the 
seaboard. It was reénforced in 1852 when the 
New York Central Railroad pushed the lines un- 
der its control westward to Chicago, for the es- 
tablishment of this all-rail competing route speed- 
ily operated to reduce freight rates and thereby 
still further to concentrate Western products for 
European shipment at the common terminus of 
the two great arteries of traffic. The same dec- 
ade, however, which witnessed this strengthen- 
ing of New York’s lrold upon the Western 
traffic saw the ripening of new conditions which 
put the ascendency of the metropolis in increas- 
ing jeopardy. In 1853 the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, begun in 1828, when railroad-building 
was in its infancy, was pushed westward beyond 
Cumberland (its terminus from 1842) to Wheel- 
ing. The ‘competition for the carriage of the 
produce of the lower Ohio Valley which it, in 
conjunction with the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
had long been offering the Northern routes be- 
came at once very much more formidable. The 
commercial importance of Baltimore, far from 
insignificant at any time, began to increase by 
leaps and bounds. In 1858 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad reached Chicago, affording Philadel- 
phia, and in time Baltimore also, a hitherto un- 
paralleled opportunity to draw upon the traffic 
of the northern Middle West and by so much 
to sap the commercial prosperity of New York. 

The decade following the Civil War saw a 
phenomenal increase in railway mileage through- 
out the country, and the upshot was that the 
virtual monopoly once enjoyed by the metrop- 
olis was gradually but inevitably overthrown. 
The rounding out of direct all-rail connections 
between other seaboard cities and the producing 
areas of the interior,—e.g., the extension of the 
Baltimore & Ohio to Chicago, in 1874,—broke up 
traffic and distributed it widely among the rival 
roads and ports. The two most important of 
the latter were Philadelphia and Baltimore ; but 
the increasing efficiency and enterprise of the 
Boston & Albany, a road opened for use as 
early as 1841, threw Boston likewise into the 
field as an active competitor, while Portland, 
Providencé, Perth Amboy, Norfolk, Wilming- 
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ton, Charleston, Savannah, and other ports in 
time obtained Western connections and soughit 
in varying degrees to divert foreign-bound trade 
from its accustomed channels. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PORT DIFFERENTIALS. 


By 1870 the rivalry between the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central had become so costly 
to both that a compromise was entered into 
whereby the first port differentials in railroad 
history were definitely established. It was agreed 
that for products of the Middle West the rate 
to Baltimore should be five cents per hundred 
pounds, and to Philadelphia three cents, less 
than that to New York. The grounds upon 
which the Pennsylvania, backed by its two 
great terminal ports, demanded this differential 
in its favor were two,—(1) that the distance 
from Chicago to Baltimore.is 111 miles less, and 
from Chicago to Philadelphia 90 miles less, than 
from Chicago to New York, and therefore the 
shorter haul justified a lower rate ; and (2) that 
the ocean rates from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia were considerably higher than from New 
York, and that in order to-equalize the through 
rate from the place of production. to the Euro- 
pean market the inland end of the Southern 
traffic must be cheaper than that of the North- 
ern. It was urged that unless the Western 
shipper could place his produce in Liverpool or 
Hamburg at as low cost via Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia as via New York he would not ship by 
the Southern line, and that, the ocean rates being 
higher, he could not do this unless the rail rates 
were lower. The validity of these arguments 
was not admitted by the officials of the New 
York Central, but to avert the losses incident to 
rate wars they reluctantly bound themselves to 
abide by the differential agreement. 

The arrangement stood until March, 1876. 
In April, 1877, after another era of ruinous 
rate-cutting, a new compact was entered into 
by the four leading trunk lines then existing,— 
the New York Central, the Erie, the Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Baltimore & Ohio,—for the avowed 
purpose of “effecting an equalization of the 
aggregate cost of rail-and-ocean transportation 
between all competitive points in the West, 
Northwest, and Southwest and all domestic and 
foreign ports reached through the cities of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York.” The 
chief provisions of this agreement were that 
freight charges on east-bound traffic should be 
three cents less to Baltimore and two cents less 
to Philadelphia than the rates to be established 
from time to time to New York, and that the 
rate to Boston should never be allowed to fall 
below that to New York. The differential was 
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demanded by the Southern roads and ports on 
the same grounds as before, chiefly that as 
ocean rates from Baltimore and Philadelphia 
were higher than from New York and Boston 
the lower rail rates were essential to equalize 
the terms of competition for the handling of 
through freight. 

Though suspended a number of times and 
subjected at least twice to rigid investigation by 
commissions, the differentials established by the 
agreement of 1877 have continued in operation 
to this day (except that in 1899 the differential 
on all-rail grain was reduced one-half), and they 
are still the basis for rate-making on all foreign- 
bound produce shipped eastward from or through 
the territory comprised in the Central Freight 
Association. This does not mean that port dif- 
ferentials have become a permanent and gener- 
ally approved feature of railroad economy. The 
Northern roads acceded to the system in the 
first place only as a last resort against the evils 
of unrestricted competition. With a few excep. 
tions, they have aever admitted the rightfulness 
of the differential principle as applied to the 
foreign trade, and they have never regarded 
the settlement of 1877 as anything more than a 
provisional means of securing peace. They be- 
lieve that if they are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess certain advantages over their Southern 
rivals they have a legal, and even a moral, right 
to exploit those advantages to the utmost. They 
therefore stand ready to seize upon any oppor- 
tunity that may offer to repudiate the differen- 
tial system without precipitating a rate war. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK OPPOSE THE DIFFERENTIAL, 


_ The keenest resistance to the differentials, 
however, arises, not from the railroads, but from 
the north Atlantic ports, notably Boston and 
New York, which have in late years been cailed 
upon to witness the gradual slipping away of 
their foreign commerce and a corresponding in- 
crease in that of cities to the south which are 
fed by the roads enjoying the differential. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the most skilled expert in 
transportation economics has never been able 
to demonstrate conclusively that the principle 
of the differential is either right or wrong, or to 
measure the exact cffects of the prevailing dif- 
ferential on the prosperity of the railroads or 
the ports or on the sum total of our foreign 
commerce. <A year and a half ago the whole 
question was thrashed out in a thorough investiga- 
tion conducted.by the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, but with results which were far from 
decisive one way or the other. The merchants’ 
organizations of Boston and New York, how- 
ever, believe very firmly that the differentials 
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have operated decisively to divert traffic to the 
«differential ports,” chiefly Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, and, so far as can be judged from ap- 
pearances, they seem to be pretty well warranted 
in the opinion. 

Certain it is that the export trade of the two 
Northern ports has been growing relatively slug- 
gish during the past decade, while that of their 
Southern rivals has evidently received a mighty 
stimulus from some source. Take as a single 
illustration the combined export of flour, wheat, 
and corn from the six ports of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Newport News. In 1873, 77.9 per cent. passed 
through New York, 2.4 per cent. through Bos- 
ton, 6.9 per cent. through Philadelphia, 12.7 per 
cent. through Baltimore, 0.1 per cent. through 
Norfolk, and none through Newport News. In 
1887 the percentages were: New York, 53.9 ; 
Boston, 10.5; Philadelphia, 10 ; Baltimore, 23.3. 
In 1897 they were: New York, 32.4 ; Boston, 
10; Philadelphia, 13.7; Baltimore, 28.1. And 
in 1903, New York, 37.5; Boston, 9.6; Phila- 
delphia, 17.4 ; Baltimore, 28.1. In the period 
between 1873 and 1905 the export traffic of New 
York in these three leading commodities fell 
from three-fourths to two-fifths ; that of Boston 
gained in the first half and lost in the second ; 
that of Philadelphia was multiplied by three ; 
and that of Baltimore was almost doubled. 

In commercial circles everywhere the normal 
thing, so it 1s considered, is growth, expansion, 
increase of business. It is so with a city ora 
nation no less than with an individual or a cor-, 
poration. ‘The prosperity of a shipping port 1s 
bound up in so great a measure with the volume 
of its commerce that no maritime city like Bos- 
ton or New York can be expected to acquiesce 
quietly in any state of affairs which tends to 
deprive her of the stimulus to local business 
operations,—banking, brokerage, and wholesale 
dealing,—and the multiplied demand. for labor 
about warerooms, elevators, railway yards, and 
wharves which are created inevitably at any 
intersectional point of rail and ocean commerce. 

The question whether differentials are to be 
continued, as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recently recommended, and if so whether 
on the present scale, touches a wide variety of 
interests, but the railroads, which it most imme- 
diately concerns, are at a deadlock upon it, and 
as a result the agitation of it has fallen to the 
four leading Atlantic ports. It has become dis- 
tinctly an issue of Boston and New York vs. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The arguments 
which Boston and New York, through their 
commercial organizations, bring forward against 
the continuance of the differential system may 
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be summarized as follows: (1) That the sweep- 
ing reduction of inland freight rates since 1877 
has doubled, and in some cases trebled, the pro- 
portion which the differential bears to these 
rates,—for example, the Philadelphia differen- 
tial on flour increased from 6.3 per cent. of the 
total rate in 1880 to 12.9 per cent. in 1904 ; (2) 
that even if there ever existed such differences 
in ocean rates from the various ports as were 
alleged to exist in 1877, they have practically 
disappeared, so that now, on account of the dif- 
ferential, the through rates for Western products 
are actually lower via the Southern ports than 
via the Northern, though even the former have 
never insisted on more than a strict equality ; 
(3) that as the total shipping distance, by land 
and sea, from Chicago to Liverpool via Boston 
is 4,031 miles, and via New York 4,106 miles, 
while via Philadelphia it is 4,155, and via Balti- 
more 4,267, if there is to be a difference of rates 
at all, the Northern routes, being shorter, ought 
to be free to offer lower than the Southern ; and 
(4) that in their superior harbor and terminal 
facilities, greater storage capacity, more fre- 
quent sailings, larger and faster steamers, direct 
relations with more foreign ports, and better 
banking arrangements New York and Boston 
possess a large number of natural and acquired 
advantages over other ports which ought nor- 
mally to attract and hold a greater share of our 
foreign trade than they do at present. 

It is universally admitted that a very slight 
difference in cost is sufficient to divert from one 
shipping route to another grain, flour, and other 
products in the transportation of which speed is 
a relatively unessential factor. Often one cent 
on the barrel is enough to determine the route 
of flour, and one-eighth, even one-sixteenth, of 
a cent a bushel on grain. The mercantile inter- 
ests of New York and Boston feel, therefore, 
that with ocean rates to Europe substantially 
equal from all our Atlantic ports, and with rail 
rates lower to the Southern than to the North- 
ern, the bulk of the Western export trade can- 
not be prevented from falling into the Southern 
channels, for the simple reason that they are 
cheaper. The two cities consider themselves 
victims of an artificial arrangement which has 
no jJonger any legitimate reason for existence. 
The defense which comes from the merchants’ 
associations of the Southern ports is simple and 
clear-cut, even if not altogether convincing. It 
amounts substantially to a flat denial that ocean 
rates are even approximately equal, and a spe- 
cific affirmation that those from the Southern 
ports are enough higher than those from the 
Northern to render tlie present differentials ab- 
solutely necessary in order that the former may 
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compete with the latter for the handling of the 
Western trade on anything like equal terms. 

Thus, in reality the whole matter hinges on 
the question of ocean rates. Everybody agrees 
that the desirable thing is to preserve through 
rates which will be as nearly equal as possible 
via all ports. The Southern ports claim they 
are so now, the Northern claim they are not. 
Both are right, and both are wrong. The crux 
of the problem is the utter instability of ocean 
rates, which renders the through rate via any 
port, north or south, sometimes very high, 
sometimes very low, and always liable to sud- 
den and sweeping change. The rates of ocean 
transportation are thus variable because, quite 
unlike rates on land, they rise and fall in al- 
most exact proportion to the demand for space. 
They may even be reduced to nz/, for ships, in 
obedience to their published schedules, must 
sail at stated times, they must have ballast, 
and it may be judged more economical on the 
whole to carry goods free of cost than to fill the 
hold with sand at seventy-five cents per ton. Not 
so long ago, in lieu of other cargo, a consign- 
ment of wheat was carried across the ocean 
three times free of charge between Boston 
and Liverpool. Ocean rates fluctuate daily, 
even hourly. Different lines, different vessels, 
even different parts of the cargo of the same 
vessel, exhibit no uniformity whatever. The 
prevailing practice is for each company to get 
as much traffic as it can for those of its ves- 
sels whose passenger business compels sailing 
on regular schedules, and to get it at whatever 
rates can be obtained. The conditions of ocean 
transportation ordinarily do not permit the ac- 
tual cost of carriage to be taken into account. 
From this it must be apparent that anything like 
a fixed system of equal through rates for West- 
ern produce via all Atlantic ports is the sheer- 
est dream. 


OCEAN RATES THE DISTURBING FACTOR. 


Nevertheless, it is not necessary that the effort 
to work out a fair distribution of commercial 
opportunities among the great Atlantic ports be 
abandoned. The essential thing is that this ef- 
fort be directed toward an aspect of the problem 
which is really capable of solution. The obvious 
place to begin is at the point where the question 
is merely one of fact. The Southern ports say 
their ocean rates are higher, the Northern say 
they are not. Common sense dictates that the 
thing to do is to find out which assertion is true. 
On account of the fluctuation of ocean rates, this 
is not an easy task, but if a thorough system of 
minute records of rates at the various ports were 
instituted and carefully kept up through a period 
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of years covering the ordinary variations of 
local conditions it is entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose that a body of data would be acquired from 
which could be derived quite satisfactorily the 
actual relation of Northern and Southern rates. 
On such a basis alone can the question of the 
legitimacy of the differentials be decided with 
assurance, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might well add to its usefulness by tak- 
ing up some such method of getting at the facts 
involved inthis important problem. If differen- 
tials are found to be essential to the maintenance 
of an equality of average through rates, let them 
stand ; if not, let the powers that made them 
abolish them. If it can be proved, as New York 
and Boston people are wont to say, that they 
serve to give an artificial advantage to certain 
ports, all unprejudiced persons must agree in 
pronouncing them pernicious ; for it is of funda- 
mental interest to the country as a whole that no 
shipping ports be subsidized, that traffic be fairly 
distributed among competing roads and ports 
in proportion to ability to handle it. 


FLOW OF PRODUCTS THROUGH GULF PORTS. 


Meantime, however, while the Atlantic ports 
and the trunk lines which connect them with 
the interior are contending over the distribution 
of the Western export trade that trade promises 
in a larger and larger measure to slip away from 
all of them together. By unprecedented strides 
the South is comiig to her own again com- 
mercially, and if we are to judge by the events 
of the past three or four years another decade 
will see foreign-bound products of the Missis- 


- sippi Valley passing out via the greater Gulf 


ports in as matter of course a fashion as they 
did in the days before slavery and the war 
stifled the commercial life of Dixie. A year 
ago, New Orleans was the second of the coun- 
try’s cities in aggregate exports, and Galveston 
the third. The past twelve months have seen 
the position of these two ports reversed, but 
there has been no diminution of their hold upon 
the foreign-bound traffic of the Middle West. 
The advanced position which the Gulf ports 
now occupy is a product of railroad development 
and railroad ingenuity pure and simple. The 
comparative cheapness of construction and ease 
of transportation over the level territory of the 
lower Mississippi Valley has induced an era of 
railroad-building in the South during the past 
twelve or fifteen years quite unparalleled in the 
country’s history. The work is still in progress, 
and, indeed, one of the most interesting episodes 
in our economic development to-day is the 
strenuous rivalry of the Frisco- Rock Island 
system, the Gould lines, and the group of roads 





known in Louisiana as the Red River lines for 
the easiest grades, the best crossings, the largest 
port facilities, and the quickest construction 
whereby to round out their connections between 
the great grain-producing areas and the Gulf. 
The one towering object of them all is to reach 
New Orleans, even as the Illinois Central has 
long ago done, by the natural grade of the 
Western rivers, and to open up a way by which 
Western freight can be brought to the seaboard 
and exported more cheaply than by any line run- 
ning to the East. The South now has come to have 
nearly 62,000 miles of railway ; 2,243 miles were 
built during the past twelve months, and 3,506 
are projected for 1906. Largely through the 
influence of the railroads, ocean transportation 
facilities are rapidly being regained by the South- 
ern ports, so that they are no longer dependent 
upon mere tramp steamers, but have direct con- 
nections by the most modern vessels with all 
the leading countries of Europe. The net result 
already has been so enormous a development of 
export trade in grain, flour, and provisions that 
two years ago New Orleans alone began to ex- 
ceed New York in the annual export of corn 
and wheat by more than 1,000,000 bushels. 

All this means more than can be told for the 
rejuvenation of the South ; other sections of the 
country feel that it likewise means more than 
can be told for them, but after a very different 
fashion. The Atlantic ports, the railroads feed- 
ing these ports, and those cities of the Middle 
West, like Chicago and St. Louis, which have 
thrived by the Eastern traffic are the interests 
which have manifested most alarm at the turn 
things are taking. The diversion of traffic has 
given rise to many rate wars between the Kast- 
ern and the Southern roads, and various differen- 
tials have been agreed upon from time to time 
respecting trade via the two groups of ports. 
On the basis of lower cost of railway transporta- 
tion and higher ocean rates, a differential on 
grain averaging about four cents on the hundred 
has been maintained for some years in favor of 
the Southern roads. But no single arrangement 
has been allowed to stand long, and the whole 
question is now in chaos, as it has been since 
the rate war of a year ago. 

In the fight between the Southern and the 
Eastern roads and ports the latter have invalu- 
able allies in the cities of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Those cities are the great primary markets at 
which Western products are concentrated for 
shipment to the East, but if the traffic is to be 
diverted to the South they must give way to 
other cities,—chiefly Kansas City and Omaha,— 
which enjoy a more favorable location relative 
to the Southern roads, Through preference in 
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elevation charges and other more or less legiti- 
mate means, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Frisco, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and other 
lines leading out of these points have already 
brought it about that practically all of the vast 
shipments of grain which now pass through the 
Gulf go directly southward from Kansas City 
and Omaha without ever reaching Chicago or 
St. Louis at all. The same transformation in 
shipping routes, therefore, which threatens to 
undermine the commercial prosperity of all the 
greater Atlantic ports is striking a scarcely less 
staggering blow at the supremacy of the two 
largest cities of the Middle West. The fight will be 
the more intense for this reason. Itwill be fiercer 
also, because after all it will not be waged on 
very unequal terms. The advantages which the 
Southern roads and ports enjoy are not so de- 
cided as appears on the surface. In the first 
place, most of the Western grain for export orig- 
inates in territory which is pierced by lines,—the 
Atchison, Burlington, Rock Island, Wabash. 
and others,—that have direct rail connections 
with Chicago, but not with the Gulf. This in 
itself is enough to throw large quantities of 
grain into the Western metropolis, whence it 
can still be shipped most cheaply to the East. 

Then, in point of distance the Southern roads 
have no great advantage. The short-line dis- 
tance from Omaha to New Orleans is 1,069 
miles; from Omaha to Baltimore, 1,273. This 
difference of only about two hundred miles, 
upon such a commodity as grain, is not enough 
to require any marked disparity in rates. In 
the third place, the ocean distance to the Euro- 
pean market from the Gulf ports is from 2,500 
to 3,000 miles greater than from Baltimore, and 
despite all the uncertainty characteristic of ocean 
rates such a doubling of the distance involved 
cannot but operate in the long run to raise the 
average quite materially. Finally must be men- 
tioned the superior dockage and lighterage facil- 
ities of the Eastern ports as compared with the 
Southern, and the greater density of traffic in 
the Eastern territory, which largely eliminates 
the expense of moving empty cars. Taking all 
of these considerations together, it is quite ap- 
parent that in the contest for the control of the 
Western export trade the Eastern roads and 
ports, while seriously menaced, are by no means 
hopelessly outclassed. By the exercise of the 
keenest ingenuity, the most relentless energy, 
and the boldest enterprise they may contrive to 
retain a very fair share of this trade, though 
already their former monopoly is gone forever, 
and when the Panama Canal is completed a new 
and perhaps an irresistible force will be thrown 
into the scale against them. 
























































IS THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION CONSTRUCTIVE? 


BY H. W. WILLIAMS. 


[Mr. Williams, who has been in Russia for several years, representing the Manchester Guardian and 
other leading English journals, is thoroughly familiar with the present situation in the Russian Empire. This 
article was written from St. Petersburg early in February. ] 


_ the Russian genius exclusively critical 
and analytical, or has it a synthetic and 
creative force? Is the Slav capable of build- 
ing up as well as of pulling down? In art, in 
literature, in religion, and, above all, in politics, 
can the Slavonic races do more than shelter 
themselves within more or less presentable imi- 
tations of the structures reared by the mighty 
nations of the south and the west? And, to 
concentrate these doubts upon the situation that 
has of late revived them, is the Russian people, 
now struggling with might and main to release 
itself from the paralyzing grasp of autocracy, 
capable of producing in its stead a strongly knit 
political system fit to endure the stress and strain 
of this twentieth-century world? The frag- 
mentary answers that history can give to such 
questions as these are not encouraging. No 
Slavonic people has yet succeeded in evolving a 
stable and prosperous democratic state. For 
successful Bulgaria is Slavonic only in language ; 
and Poland, Bohemia, and Servia all tell the 
same melancholy story of high hopes defeated 
through some strange and fatal lack of inner 
cohesive force. The Russian people, now per- 
haps to embark on the perilous waters of democ- 
racy—is it of tougher fiber than these ? 

So far, the revolutionary movement has shown 
on the surface chiefly its destructive side. This 
is a necessary quality of revolutionary force, 
which must destroy the old to make room for 
the new. But from underneath this tumultuous 
surface some actual and visible facts of organ- 
ization have made their appearance. 

LEAGUES. 


TRADE-UNIONS AND PROFESSIONAL 


These are more or less along the line of de- 
tailed trade-union work, valuable so far as it 
goes, and full of promise for the future. In the 
south of Russia the movement is of older date 
than in St. Petersburg, and in certain towns, 
such as Kharkov, the trade-unions are already 
a very powerful social force, directing and con- 
trolling the political activity of the working- 
men. It is true that reaction has set in and the 
development of the unions has been momen- 
tarily checked, but Socialists and radicals per- 
ceive now most clearly the path of organization 


that must be followed, and they will not readily 
be turned aside. é 

Closely akin to the Russian trade-unions, in 
many cases separated from these by almost im- 
perceptible transitions, are the unions of mem- 
bers of the intelligent professions, which have 
been formed in large numbers during the year. 
These unions proved to be most effective 
weapons of political conflict during the months 
preceding the publication of the Manifesto of 
Constitutional Liberties (October 30, last). Fed- 
erated in the League of Leagues, they directed 
the activity of almost the whole of the intelli- 
gent classes of the empire, and secured an ex- 
traordinary unity of action at the time of the 
great revolutionary strike. The organization 
has its defects, but these make themselves seri- 
ously felt only on those occasions when its 
machinery is applied to purposes not strictly its 
own. For the League of Leagues is not a politi- 
cal party, nor is it, properly speaking, a revo- 
lutionary organization. Its function has been 
to prepare the ground ; to bring together into 
one body the scattered and undisciplined units 
of the intellectual classes ; to accustom them to 
political discipline—to common work for a com- 
mon object. This function it has admirably 
fulfilled, and its history supplies one weighty 
argument against the view that the Russian 
genius lacks the organizing faculty. 

The tremendous, widespread October strike 
spread as though under the compulsion of some 
inner necessity—as though the spirit of the 
whole people were dictating a great elemental 
act which the few existing organizations could 
not hope to direct or control. The railway men 
struck almost, so it seemed, as the result of a 
mistake, but their example was followed by fac- 
tory workmen, shop assistants, printers, govern- 
ment officials, lawyers, professors, magistrates. 
until the whole of the national life stood still in 
terrible and menacing protest. 


THE COUNCIL OF WORKMEN. 


The force that so suddenly swept over Russia 
just as suddenly found its instrumentality. Dur- 
ing the first few days of the strike there were 
formed in St. Petersburg and Moscow councils 
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of workmen’s deputies, which, from the begin- 
ning of November until the middle of Decem- 
ber, directed the revolutionary energy of the 
workmen in the capitals. Each industrial estab- 
lishment sent into the council one or more dele- 
gates thoroughly well acquainted with the feeling 
of their comrades, and on the basis of the infor- 
mation supplied by its delegates, together with 
its own view of the political conditions of the 
moment, the council determined whether, when, 
and in what form a strike was advisable, pre- 
scribed the tactics to be employed by the work- 
men in regard to their employers, and issued 
newspapers, pamphlets, and proclamations. It 
speedily attained such an extraordinary degree 
of authority as to induce the reactionary editor 
of the Novoye Vremya to delare that two govern- 
ments now existed in St. Petersburg, the Witte 
cabinet and the Council of the Workmen’s Depu- 
ties, and that of the two the council wielded the 
greater power. 

The council was by no means a perfect organ- 
ization. It made mistakes,—notably in its order 
to the workingmen to secure for themselves an 
eight-hour working day by the revolutionary 
method of simply stopping work at the end of 
the eight hours. It is open to very serious 
doubt, too, whether the results of the second 
strike, which followed so speedily upon the great 
October strike, were beneficial or the reverse. 
All this and much more may be admitted, and 
yet the fact remains that the Council of Work- 
men’s Deputies was a compact and powerful 
organization, which united the St. Petersburg 
workmen under strict discipline and prevented 
irregular outbursts of revolutionary forces. 

This powerful organization, the Council of 
Workmen's Deputies, was the immediate and in- 
evitable product of that elemental spirit of revo- 
lution which is so often dreaded as a mere de- 
structive force. This constructive work, done 
by what may be called the left wing of the revo- 
lutionary army, serves to show the constructive 
capacity latent in elements of society whose ac- 
tivity has been regarded as mainly destructive. 

There are other revolutionaries, who shrink 
distinctively from the idea of destruction; who, 
while hating the existing order and ardently 
longing for the new age, hope, almost in spite 
of themselves, that the transition may be ac- 
complished without any violent dislocation. 
Physically, they are often weak and nervous ; 
they are unaccustomed to hard manual labor ; 
they know the geography of their library 
walls far better than the open field. Yet such 
men as these I saw, on “ Red Sunday,” in St. 
Petersburg, rise suddenly from their seats in the 
Public Library, at the news that workmen were 
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being slaughtered in the streets, and cry: “ Let 
us go and die with them, our comrades!” These 
men, and many others standing politically to the 
right and left of them, have devoted ° their 
thoughts almost exclusively to the constructive 
side of the revolution. They have spent the 
year in fixing the outlines of the Russian state 
that ought to be in the immediate future. Two 
months ago, these men seemed on the verge of 
coming into power. Now they are again in 
in their accustomed place in the revolutionary 
ranks, grasping firmly their constructive ideal. 


PART PLAYED BY THE ZEMSTVOS. 


Roughly speaking, this may be called the 
zemstvo section of the revolutionary movement. 
It was natural that the zemstvo, or district and 
provincial rural councils, should devote itself to 
constructive political work. They were the de- 
posits of the last great-flood-tide of Russian politi- 
cal thought, a perpetual reproach to the bureau- 
cratic régime, the pledges of a happier future. In 
these organs of local self-government Russians 
were trained to political action, learned to dis- 
tinguish the theoretical from the practical, and 
became sensitive to the actual demands of the 
place and time they were living in. Their ex- 
perience as zemstvo workers perpetually re- 
minded them of the need for more extensive po- 
litical reforms. The government harassed them, 
oppressed them, closed their schools, dismissed 
their teachers, thwarted their efforts to effect 
technical and sanitary improvements, and in 
every way checked the healthy development of 
the zemstvos’ work. The existence side by side 
of bureaucracy and zemstvos was an anomaly 
the absurdity of which became more and more 
glaring as the Czar’s ministers became more ar- 
bitrary and more severe. And when at last the 
insolence of the bureaucracy culminated in von 
Plehve’s brutal régime the patience of the zemstvo 
men was utterly exhausted. Plehve forbade a 
common zemstvo organization, even for such a 
purpose as the relief of the wounded in the Far 
Kast, but for several years before he became 
Minister the presidents of the various provincial 
zemstvos had been meeting in secret to discuss 
plans for common action. When Sazonov’s 
bomb suddenly removed Plehve from the scene 
the zemstvos in all parts of European Russia had 
already begun to realize a deep community of 
interests and to feel the urgent necessity for 
political reform. 

In the mild reign of Prince Svyatopolk-Mirski 
the first congress of zemstvo leaders was held 
in a private house in St. Petersburg and drew 
up a programme of demands which the govern- 
ment must grant immediately if the country is 
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to be saved from catastrophe. The first con- 
gress was followed by a second, which assembled 
last April in Moscow. There the zemstvo rank 
and file was much more fully represented, and 
two parties at once became discernible,—a con- 
servative minority, led by M. Shipov, and a great 
democratic majority, whose chief spokesman was 
M. Petrunkevich. M. Shipov and his party 
seceded after the congress had declared for uni- 
versal suffiage, but took part in the coalition 
congress in June under the stress of the great 
fear engendered by the Tsushima naval disaster. 

By this time the pan-zemstvo organization was 
an accomplished fact, and it became possible to 
convene congresses without any more difficulty 
than that involved in the personal hostility of 
the government. The machinery of the organ- 
ization was gradually perfected; steps were 
taken to insure, first of all, a more adequate rep- 
resentation of all the provincial zemstvos ; sec- 
ondly, of provinces in which, so far, no zemstvo 
existed ; and, finally, of non-Russian nationali- 
ties. The congresses, which were convened from 
time to time to take account of fresh develop- 
ments in the political situation, elaborated in 
greater and greater detail the Liberal political 
programme. acquired steadily increasing au- 
thority, and were regarded for a time as a kind 
of imperial parliament,—a symbol of the national 
representative assembly that was to be. The 
executive committee sat in Moscow, preserving 
continuity of action as between one congress and 
its successor, and taking the initiative in the 
convocation of each assembly. The convocation 
of a congress was a revolutionary act; every 
participant was a revolutionary, and came to 
Moscow knowing perfectly well that he was run- 
ning the risk of arrest, possibly of death. Yet in 
spite of all hindrances from without, the organi- 
zation grew and prospered. 


THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


The constructive force of the Liberal revolu- 
tionaries was not exhausted in the production of 
the admirable zemstvo organization. The zemst- 


vo movement would have been an isolated enter- 


prise of country gentry had it not been for its 
close connection with the Emancipation League, 
a conspirative organization which arose over 
three years ago. The Emancipation League in- 
cluded both zemstvo Liberals and members of the 
intelligent classes in the towns ; it had local com- 
mittees in almost all parts of the empire. It 
was served by a strong staff of self-denying 
workers, carried on secret propaganda work 
among the workmen and peasantry, helped to 
form workmen’s unions, published in Stuttgart 
and Paris the Liberal magazine Ozvobojdenie, and 
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lent its hand to all the manifold varieties of rey. 
olutionary work, of which only those engaged in 
it realize the full extent. Not all the members 
of the league were Liberals in the Western sense ; 
many were by conviction Social Democrats, who 
did not for various reasons see their way clear 
to join the Social Democratic party. When the 
time of more open contest arrived, in the early 
part of last year, it was the, Emancipation League 
that rendered the chief service in the formation 
of the Professional League; it was with the 
help of the Emancipation League that the zemst- 
vo organization became strong. 

With the publication of the Duma law, in 
August, it became clear that the period of par- 
liamentary work was within sight, and that it 
was time to exchange the organization of the 
purely revolutionary period for something more 
durable. And thus out of the majority frac- 
tions of the zemstvo organization and the Eman- 
cipation League arose the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, which within a few weeks after its 
formation succeeded in extending its organiza- 
tion over a great part of European Russia. The 
zemstvo organization still exists, and is ready to 
do service again, if need be. The Emancipation 
League is merged very largely in the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party. 

Much organizing work has been accomplished 
since the publication of the October manifesto, 
but in so far as it has been done on the assump- 
tion that political liberty has been conceded it 
cannot be regarded as revolutionary. This work 
does not prove a great deal in regard to the 
future development of Russia. It affords no 
guarantee, for instance, that the empire may not 
fall a prey to internal dissensions, and the viru- 
lent attacks of party on party even suggest fears 
of the contrary. It by no means insures that 
the integrity of the empire shall be preserved, 
that the new state shall have the qualities of 
durability and permanence. But it does dem- 
onstrate most clearly that the Russian revo- 
lution is far from being merely negative in 
character ; that, with all its passion of protest 
and resistance, it is ceaselessly organizing, cease- 
lessly building up. The impelling force of the 
Russian revolution is not a blind and _ bestial 
ferocity, but the ardent longing of living men 
and women, who, mentally and morally, have 
outgrown their bonds, to escape into a wider 
life. It would hardly seem necessary to insist 
on this, but at moments when revolution appalls 
by its destructive energy it requires an effort 
to remember that the builders are ever a-build- 
ing. For the crash of ruin sounds afar, but one 
must strain one’s ear to catch the sound of the 
hammers of the tireless carpenters. 





THE AGE OF OUR EARTH. 


BY CHARLES ROLLIN KEYES. 


(President of the State School of Mines, Socorro, New Mexico.) 


ys the past year, geology has achieved 

the greatest triumph of its science. The 
great age which it has placed upon our earth 
must now be everywhere accepted. The last 
formidable barrier raised by modern physics 
against geologic conclusion has been broken 
down. 

The recent discovery of that new property of 
matter called radio-activity has immensely broad- 
ened our world-conceptions. Earth-study has 
been affected by it as it never was before. It 
has given to geological science a new weapon and 
a new field. For the age of our earth, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, and astronomers are now 
able to accept without. question the figures which 
the geologist had established. 

The age of the planet upon which we live has 
long been a theme of great interest to mankind. 
It is a subject which has received the attention 
of thoughtful men from the earliest times. Yet 


only within the last hundred years have definite 
data been found for satisfactory determinations. 
A century ago, an English geologist by the name 
of William Smith discovered the key to a geo- 
logical time-scale. Since that time rapid progress 
has been made in getting together facts bearing 


upon the earth’s span of life. To-day the work- 
ing scheme of geologic chronology rests upon a 
foundation that has stood every test. 

The establishment of an adequate time-scale 
for the rock formations of the globe marks the 
most important epoch in the history of earth- 
science. From it dates the birth of modern 
geology. It took a quarter of a century and the 
master-mind of Lyell to shape the idea into a 
practical plan. Fifty years of most rigid appli- 
cation have demonstrated the marvelous intui- 
tiveness of the bold conception. When newly 
established, this time-scale in geology stretched 
out the age of our earth enormously beyond the 
generally accepted biblical period. From 6,000 
years the geologists’ estimates grew into 100,000 
years, and then into 1,000,000 years, until the 
figures were for more than 50,000,000 of years 
for the stratified rocks alone. Asa result, there 
was waged one of the bitterest controversies in 
the history of the warfare between science and 
religion, which Andrew D. White has so clearly 
depicted. But to-day scientist and divine are 
in practical accord, 


The data from which geologic time may be 
calculated are of two very distinct kinds. The 
one is physical and astronomic in character ; 
the other, purely geological. This natural divi- 
sion has given rise to opposing schools of scien- 
tists, which have arrived at very diverse conclu- 
sions. For nearly half a century the physicists 
have arrayed every battery against the geolo- 
gists, but to no purpose. The latter have stood 
only the more resolute and more strongly in- 
trenched. The utmost limit that the physicists 
could possibly concede regarding the age-of our 
earth was about twenty millions of years. Lat- 
terly, the least limit that the geologists could 
admit was one hundred millions of years. How, 
then, could so vast a discrepancy be reconciled ? 
The late answer of the physicists is one of the 
greatest triumphs for modern geological science. 


A COMPARISON OF WORKING METHODS. 


In his presidential address before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
a few years ago, Professor Harkness compared 
the working methods of the physicist and of the 
geologist, and in the course of his remarks he 
said that, “With precise data, the methods of 
astronomy lead to very exact results, for mathe- 
matics is a mill which grinds exceeding fine ; 
but, after all, what comes out of a mill depends 
wholly upon what is put into it; and if the data 
are uncertain, as is the case in most cosmolog- 
ical problems, there is little to choose between 
the mathematics of the astronomer and the 
guesses of the geologist.” Both kinds of deduc- 
tions are, therefore, only questions of sound logic, 
and the conclusions may be equally reliable. 

The geologist computes geologic time by means 
of a number of entirely independent methods. 
One of the most important ways of making cal- 
culations of this kind is by considering the total 
thickness of stratified rocks, the rate of accumu- 
lation being derived from estimates made upon 
the present speed with which deposits are laid 
down along the continental borders. Other cal- 
culations are based upon the rate of erosion dur- 
ing a given geological period,—as, for example, 
since the end of the last glacial period. Still 
another method is by the estimates placed upon 
the relative differentiation of past life. 

Contrasted with this manner of deduction are 
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the purely physical or astronomic methods. The 
rate of the cooling of the earth, or the speed 
with which its heat radiates into space, is sus- 
ceptible of mathematical expression. The influ- 
ence of tidal friction forms another basis of cal- 
culation. A third consideration is the rate with 
which the sun parts with its heat. There are a 
number of other methods, both geological and 
physical, but those mentioned are the leading 
ones, and amply suffice for illustration. 


THE ESTIMATE OF ONE HUNDRED MILLION YEARS. 


The best geological estimates of the age of 
our globe are in close agreement. [From the 
time when the record of the stratified rocks be- 
gins to the present, the figures are something 
over 100,000,000 years. While some of the es- 
timates vary considerably both above and below 
the period mentioned, the general results are 
not materially affected. A generation ago, cal- 
culations of the earth’s age were, for the most 
part, very much less than one-half of the figure 
given above. Dana, for instance, computed the 
length of Paleozoic time at about 36,000,000 
years ; of Mesozoic time, 9,000,000 years, and 
of Cenozoic time, 3,000,000 years, making in all 
48,000,000 years. Recently, however, there has 
been found beneath the vast Paleozoic sequence 
an assemblage of rocks of enormous extent. 
All geologists are now agreed in placing the 
time equivalent of these pre-Cambrian clastics 
as equal, at least, to the entire time that has 
elapsed since the beginning of the Paleozoic era. 
Taking into consideration this fact, even Dana's 
estimate is doubled, and reaches very nearly the 
100,000,000 mark. 

Biologists tell us that at the beginning of Pale- 
ozoic time life in general was already nine-tenths 
differentiated. There must have been a period 
of time prior to this during which organic forms 
flourished, and during which sediments were 
laid down, that was very, very long. This early 
period, possibly, was not ten times as long as 
from Cambrian times to the present, as the fig- 
ures cited might suggest, but it certainly was at 
least two or three times as long. From all these 
different sources one can arrive at a comparative 
scheme. If we consider the ratios, we get for 
Archeozoic time 23, for Proterozoic time 38, Pa- 
leozoic time 28, Mesozoic time 8, Cenozoic time 
3, and we obtain for the total number of years 
something like 150,000,000. 

Based upon physical and astronomic data, 
the maximum estimates for the time that has 
elapsed since stratified rocks began to be laid 
down are from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 years. 
Lord Kelvin and Clarence King give the last- 
mentioned figur.s as their latest results, Tait 
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allows only the first-named estimate. George 
Darwin, reasoning from the retardation of the 
earth’s rotation by tidal friction, has concluded 
that not over 57,000,000 years could have 
elapsed since the moon separated from the earth. 


- But the physicists rested their case on assump- 


tions which, as we shall presently see, are not in 
the least tenable. 


GEOLOGY CONFIRMED BY THE DISCOVERY OF 
RADIUM. 





Since the announcement of the marvelous dis- 
covery of radium, some of our ideas concerning 
the cosmic aspect of our earth have undergone 
revolutionary changes. No single conception has 
experienced more fundamental evolution than 
has taken place in the doctrine of the secular 
cooling of the globe, that the physicists have so 
long assumed, and to which they have so long 
tenaciously held. That the earth is a self-cool- 
ing globe, is a tenet that no physicist for a mo- 
ment doubted. ‘That the earth is also a self- 
heating globe, is an idea that no one, until very 
recently, even fancied. The recognition of radio- 
activity in matter has changed all. 

Regarding the age of our earth, the physicist 
now not only admits that his former estimates 
of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 of years are much 
too small, but he is willing to grant the geolo- 
gist his fullest measure of time. He even goes 
further, and is willing to give the geologist ten 
times his claim for the span of terrestrial exist- 
ence. 

Speaking of the newly discovered radio-active 
properties of matter, George Darwin, in his re- 
cent presidential address before the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, makes 
the statement that they show that concentration 
of matter is not the only source from which the 
sun may draw its heat. He further says, re- 
garding the evolutionary history of the earth, 
that now “It does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that from 500,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
years may have elapsed since the birth of the 
moon. Such an estimate would not seem ex- 
travagant to geologists. . . . As faras my knowl- 
edge goes, I should say that pure geology points 
to some period intermediate between 50,000,000 
and 1,000,000,000 years, the upper limit being 
more doubtful than the lower.” 

The determination of our earth’s age is one 
of the triumphs of modern geological science. 
The length of time which has elapsed since life 
began on this globe, and the most ancient clas- 
tic rocks we know of were deposited, may be 
greatly in excess of 150,000,000 years. Geolo- 
gy’s estimate is surely not too great ; but is, in 
all likelihood, much too small, 








WHAT THE PEOPLE 


READ IN AUSTRALASIA. 


BY HENRY STEAD. 


Fae soning nile is in a peculiar position so 

far as her literature is concerned. Owing 
to the fact that English is the language spoken, 
the reading public can obtain its supplies from 
three quite independent and distinct sources,— 
from Great Britain, from the United States, and 
from local sources. The result is that Austra- 
lians are the greatest readers on the face of the 
globe, and New Zealanders are even -more so. 
Periodicals and other publications are untaxed, 
and the copyright laws are little understood and 
less enforced, so that on a typical Australian 
bookstall the most: cosmopolitan conglomeration 
of literature imaginable can be seen. 

Australia, being so far from the rest of the 
English-speaking world, has to rely upon local 
effort for her daily and weekly publications. In 
this field Australians have shown that they can 
bring out newspapers which can bear a most 
favorable comparison with similar publications 
either in Great Britain or America. The same 
may be said of the weeklies. It is in magazines 
and books that the torrent of outside literature 
has been too great to allow of much local pro- 
duction. 

The inhabitants of Australia *number only 
4,000,000. Had these been scattered over the 
huge continent, almost as large as the United 
States, no daily paper of any size could have ex- 
isted. In happens, however, — unfortunately, 
perhaps, for Australia,—that more than one-quar- 
ter of the people live in two large cities, and a 
large portion of the remainder in four or five 
large towns. The daily paper, therefore, has al- 
most as large a constituency as any published 
for the teeming millions of America and Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne, with 500,000 inhabitants, has only 
three papers,—two morning and one evening. 
The Age and the Argus are both exceedingly 
well edited. They resemble the 7ribune in New 
York and the Zeleyraph in London in style and 
get-up. On Saturdays, double numbers are al- 
ways published, when special articles on all sorts 
of subjects are usually printed. The Age repre- 
sents, to a certain extent, the Liberals, and the 
-lrqgus the Conservatives,—if, indeed, there can 
be said to be any large party of Tories in the 
country. The two morning papers, between 
them, give both sides of every question pretty 
thoroughly. The evening paper, the J//erald, 


has no competitor, and shows the want of one 
badly. Now and again rivals have started, but 
have either died or been absorbed by the rich 
and powerful Herald. Some day the great op- 
portunity of making a fortune by starting a 
really good evening paper will be realized by 
some one, but till then the long-suffering Mel- 
bourner will have to put up with what the mo- 
nopolists choose to give in the space left by ad- 
vertisers in the four to six pages sold him each 
evening. It is hard to say what influence the 
newspapers have. At the last federal election 
for the Senate, both morning papers urged their 
readers to vote for what became known as the 
Age and Argus ‘‘fours,” respectively. At the 
polls, however, the eight seemed to gravitate 
with surprising unanimity to the bottom of the 
poll, which was headed by a Labor man whose 
very existence had been ignored by both journals. 

All Australian newspapers sell for one penny 
(2 cents). At one time both the Age and the 
Argus were twopence (4 cents). The former 
came down to one penny, but at first the latter 
did not. Its proprietors, however, conceived the 
brilliant idea of producing a halfpenny (1 cent) 
paper, which was to beat the Age out of the field. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that when they 
brought it out it was worth only a halfpenny. 
At that time there were hardly any of those 
coins in Australia (there are very few even now), 
and when people had to pay a penny (2 cents) 
for it they felt sore. So the life of this journal 
was very brief. 

Sydney has two morning papers, the 7elegraph 
and the Morning Herald. The former is proba- 
bly the best newspaper published in Australia. 
Both have somewhat similar politics, and, in 
fact, are hardly rivals. They have practically 
all the Sydney news-agents in their power. 
The Telegraph really started in Melbourne, but 
failed there, largely, it is said, owing to the fact 
that editorially it never knew its own mind or 
dared to take a definite line about anything. 
Transferred to Sydney, and run on different 
lines, it speedily won a splendid position for it- 
self. There are two evening papers, the Star 
and the Evening News. 

Brisbane, Hobart, Adelaide, Launceston, and 
Perth all have really fine newspapers, both 
morning and evening. Almost every small 
town in Australia has at least one newspaper, 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE PERIODICALS OF AUSTRALASIA. 


generally appearing at least three times a week. 
New Zealand has more newspapers per head of 
inhabitants than Australia, and some of them 
are remarkably fine productions, especially when 
it is remembered that only three-quarters of a 


million of people live on the island. It is a 
curious fact that the best paper in the capital, 
Wellington, is an evening one, the Post. 
Throughout Australasia the local news is good 
and the special contributions excellent ; but, on 
the whole, the foreign news is very poor. Ow- 
ing to the heavy cable rates from London, the 
papers have banded themselves together and 
are content to all have the same news, which is 
cabled to the Argus office in Melbourne and dis- 
tributed from there throughout Australia. If 
you read several papers, you find just the same 
foreign news in each,—to read one is to read 
all. Every item of foreign news comes via 





London. Allthe Russo-Japanese War messages 
came that way. 

It is in their weeklies that the Australians 
most distinguish themselves. The daily paper 
is naturally bought only by those who live in 
the neighborhood where it is published. The 
weekly goes all over the continent,—into the 
towns, the villages, and the ‘never- never” 
country. Every weekly of note is sold at six- 
pence (12 cents), and is illustrated, the pages 
containing the pictures being, as a rule, inserted 
in the middle of the paper. The Australasian 
is probably the most widely read of the serious 
weeklies. It is issued from the Argus office, 
and contains a great mass of information about 
everything going on in the Commonwealth, 
drawing pretty largely upon the matter which 
has already appeared in the Argus. Such a 
publication is just what the squatter and the 








farmer require, but it would certainly not suc- 
ceed in England ; there is too much of it. The 
Australian generally wants a great deal of read- 
ing for his money. One result of this has been 
to cause publishers to favor a rather too small 
size of type. The Queenslander, published in 
Brisbane, is much read all over Australia by the 
farming community; it is specially produced 
and edited to appeal to that class. The Leader 
is published by the Melbourne <dAge; but al- 
though it has a large sale, it has not attained 
the position of the Australasian. The Tas- 
manian Mail, the Adelaide Chronicle, and the 
Observer are all well produced, and are much 
read in their respective states. The New Zea- 
land weekly papers are even better than those 
published in Australia, especially in their illus- 
trations. 

By far the best-known weekly paper in Aus- 
tralia is the Sydney Bullet‘n,—the Bushman’s 
Bible, as it is called. The cleverest cartoonists 
and the ablest writers in the Conimonwealth con- 
tribute to its pages. Absolutely indifferent as 
to what its readers think of its politics ; satirical 
before everything ; irreverent, caustic, without 
a shred of respect for those in authority, it is, 
nevertheless, the one indispensable paper to Aus- 
tralians, not only at home, but wherever abroad 
they may be. The late Mr. Rhodes spoke of the 
‘ Bulletin Australians,” who proved a thorn in his 
flesh at Johannesburg, and there is scarcely an 
Australian in England who does not receive the 
Bulletin regularly. The chief cartoonist is Mr. 
Livingston Hopkins, an American, but Ma. Vin- 
cent and Mr. Lindsay may also be reckoned 
among the finest caricaturists in the world. Phil 
May, among others, graduated from the Bulletin. 
It speaks volumes for the hold the Bulletin has 
upon Australians that although it violently op- 
posed the Boer war in a country which out-Herod- 
ed Herod in the wildness of its war fever it was 
yet able to retain the greater part of its circula- 
tion. It has a consistent policy, ‘“ Australia for 
the Australians.” The Melbourne Punch is but 
a feeble echo of the Bulletin. It strives to be 
respectable, and exists chiefly by its society 
notes. 

Formerly there was a large demand in Aus- 
tralia for papers like 7vt Bits, Answers, etc., but 
the enterprising owners of the Sydney Telegraph 
have stepped in with a local production called the 
World's News, which draws a good deal of its 
material from English and American journals, 
received by post some two weeks before the pa- 
pers themselves arrive in bulk. It enjoys a 
great sale, shared to some.extent by its imitators. 

Judging by what is given in the weeklies, it 
would seem that the Australian likes short bits 
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MR. JAMES EDMOND. 


(Editor of the Sydney Bulletin.) 


of news on all subjects, brief articles, which 
must be well written, in a paper which must have 
as much and as varied reading in it as possible. 
There are, of course, many technical papers and 
religious weeklies, which, naturally, do not com- 
mand more thana limited public. There are also 
several papers published in the interests of labor. 
With the Labor party so powerful in politics, 
not only in the states, but also in the Common- 
wealth, it is surprising that no really important 
and dignified Labor journal] has yet appeared. 

The great importation of English and Ameri- 
can magazines has prevented the appearance of 
many local monthlies. There are more maga- 
zines on sale in Australia than in either America 
or England. Copyright considerations, which 
prevent the sale of the great magazines of either 
in the other's country, do not trouble booksellers 
in Australia at all. The Review of Reviews for 
Australasia was started in Melbourne in 1892, and 
was for a long time the only magazine produced 
locally, and is still recognized as occupying the 
first place. Steele Rudd's Magazine was started a 
few years ago, and contains chiefly Australian 
articles. More recently, Life, an imitation of the 
Review of Reviews, was brought out, and last year 
the Red Funnelappeared. A threepenny (6 cents) 
magazine for women, the New Jdea, has a large 
sale, and besides its American title, is very 
American in its contents. 
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AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT FOR AMERICAN 
MUSIC. 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


HE establishment of the recently organized 
New Music Society of America, whose first 
concert was given on March 10, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, marks a significant step in the 
history of music in this country. One may say 
of it, with entire justice, that it is the most vigor- 
ous, altruistic, and important endeavor to further 
the interests of American music in the larger 
forms that has yet been made. Its purposes, which 
were briefly stated last month in the Review, are 
not concerned with the realization of that illu- 
sive and unstable ideal—the establishment of a 
“national” school of music. Considerations of 
mere patriotism, as the Society has officially and 
succinctly affirmed, have no vital part in its 
activities. Mr. Philip Hale, the most erudite 


and caustic of American writers on music, upon 
a certain occasion struck out a phrase which, in 
substance, declared the futility of ‘covering 
mediocrity with a cloak of patriotism.” 


The 
phrase was a brilliant and engaging one, and it 
has remained vividly present in many minds. 
The perfectly valid and incontestable objection 
which it embodies has been directed against the 
aims of the New Music Society of America—an 
application of it which wholly misses the point. 
For music whose only claim to consideration is 
its American origin the Society makes no prop- 
aganda. It does contend that there is a not in- 
considerable and increasing body of American 
orchestral music that voices, with distinction and 
artistic competence, an authentic ideal of beauty. 
It contends, further, that, partly by reason of 
the complicated form in which it is expressed,— 
the elaborate apparatus of the modern orchestra, 
—and partly because of a seemingly inextin- 
guishable prejudice on the part of many of those 
who control our concert enterprises, much of 
this music has been denied a public hearing. It 
is the aim of the Society to ameliorate this con- 
dition by supplying a medium for the discovery 
and presentation of whatever in our native mu- 
sic merits such recognition, whether it be, like 
Mr. MacDowell’s “ Indian Suite,” of proved and 
celebrated excellence, or wholly unknown and 
untried. 

That such an endeavor, persistently and con- 
servatively prosecuted, will hasten the day when 
an orchestral score signed by an American will 


be as attentively considered as one whose origin 
is European, seems open to little doubt. That 
it will disclose in our musical art a growing 
proportion of distinguished, vital, and technically 
able writing seems equally probable. Whether 


or not it will establish the existence of a recog: 


nizably «« American ” school of music is, to many, 
a matter of indifference. The art of letters as 
practised in this country has achieved some 
highly creditable fiction—yet the “American 
novel,” so eagerly and so pathetically sought, is 
as yet unrealized, There are some of us, though, 
who cherish a conviction that the American 
creative mind has a potential inclination toward 
musical utterance, and that it is gradually but 
definitely evolving an expression of itself in 
terms of a sensative and eloquent art. 

The New Music Society began its public 
activities at its concert of March 10, at which 
these works were performed, with the codpera- 
tion of the Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
its conductor, Modest Altschuler : MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite” and his D-minor piano concerto 
—played not only as a tribute to America’s 
most distinguished composer, but as_ repre- 
sentative of the best that the art has thus far 
produced in this country; Mr. Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s dramatic scene for soprano and orchestra, 
‘“Salammbd’s Invocation to Tanith” (a setting 
of portions of the text of Gustave Flaubert’s 
novel, “Salammbé”), and Mr. Arthur Shep- 
herd’s “Ouverture Joyeuse,” which won the 
Paderewski prize for American orchestral com- 
position in the contest of 1905. 

The second concert of the present series will 
be given at Carnegie Hall on April 2, when a 
number of important novelties will be presented. 
It is the hope of the Society that it will be 
able to secure sufficient support to enable it 
to continue its concerts next season upon the 
samme disinterested and progressive lines that 
it has followed thus far in the prosecution of 
its aims. 

It is interesting to know that Vassily Safo- 
nov, the eminent Russian conductor who has 
made so firm a place for himself in the affections 
of the American musical public, is not only @ 
hearty champion of the Society’s aims, but is a 
member of its Score Committee. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PANAMA. 


“T° HE question that everybody is asking about 

Panama,—How much have we actually 
done there ?—cannot be answered in a magazine 
article, or even in a series of such articles. But 
a great deal of interesting information is con- 
tained in the first of a series of three papers on 
this subject contributed to Appleton’s Booklovers 
Magazine for April by Dr. Henry C. Rowland, 
who has made a special tour of observation 
across the Isthmus. This first paper discusses 
the general problem of sanitation and the work 
at Colon. 

Dr. Rowland makes it clear at the outset that 
the question of how much work we have actu- 
ally done on the Isthmus is not to be answered 
by statistics of the number of cubic yards of 
earth that have been dug since the American 
administration took hold. Although it is true 
that the French, when they were in control, dug 
a great deal, while we have as yet dug very little, 
Dr. Rowland declares that the work of the French 
upon the Isthmus from the time of De Lesseps, 
with all of the millions expended, is but a slight 
factor in the successful completion of the canal 
as compared with the work of our Isthmian 





THE TYPE OF CONCRETE DRAIN USED BY THE SANITARY DEPARTMENT OF COLON TO DISPOSE OF THE DELUGE OF WATER 


Canal Commission since the canal operations 
have been under its administration. The prob- 
lem really lies, he says, not in the removal of 
millions of cubic feet of earth, but in the banish- 
ment of millions of pathogenic or disease-breed- 
ing bacteria. In short, “the problem of to-day, 
in the digging of the canal, is neither political, 
nor financial, nor sociological, nor one of engi- 
neering,—it is the sanitation of the diggers.” 


WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM FRENCH EXPERIENCE. 


One of the assets included in the $40,000,000 
purchase from the French Panama company, 
although it was overlooked at tlie time, is, as 
Dr. Rowland points out, the object-lesson that 
we have received from the French. The French, 
says Dr. Rowland, have taught us how not to 
go about building an Isthmian canal, and this 
through no fault of theirs, but because they had 
the misfortune to be the ones to break ground, 
and also because their courage and engineering 
skill were slightly in advance of the scientific 
medical knowledge of that day. The actual 
work that the French did on the Isthmus, how- 
ever slight in comparison with the whole, is yet 


DURING THE RAINS. 


(This drain was built under an awning during the wet season.) 
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THE DRAINAGE DITCH DUG ACROSS THE WORST DISTRICT OF COLON BY THE OLD FRENCH DREDGE. 


in itself immense, but, as Dr. Rowland views it, 
the lesson which we have best learned from the 
French is through their error in not first laying 
the foundation of their enormous undertaking. 


This is the lesson which we have learned from the 
French, who started in immediately to dig. They dug 
and they dug, set up enormous quantities of heavy ma- 
chinery and removed thousands upon thousands of 
cubic yards of earth. They left great gaps across the 
Isthmus which still remain jungle-clad and in places 
semi-filled, yet to the credit of the toilers. But while 
they dug, yellow jack raged through the towns of their 
termini, malaria held wild and fatal debauches with 
their wasted laborers, and the dread ‘‘ black-water fever” 
of the Chagres valley sapped the strength from the non- 
immunes. Elephantiasis assailed the negroes, while 
beriberi also took its full tithe, but all of this while 
they dug and dug, feverishly as their strength rose in a 
flame, and feebly as it waned again, and, as aresult, they 
left great gaping fissures in the swamps of Gatun and 
La Boca, and a broad seam across the hills of Paraiso 
and Culebra and others, so that posterity may say, as 
we hear about us on all sides: ‘‘There is something 
wrong; our administration is either corrupt or incom- 
petent. Just see what the French have done; and we 
have done absolutely nothing !” 


THE FIGHT WITH YELLOW FEVER AND MALARIA. 


In contending with the two most dreaded dis- 
eases of the Isthmus, malaria and yellow fever, 
the French were content simply to make prepa- 
rations for the care of their sick ; and withe this 
end in view they erected excellent hospitals. 
Our sanitary officials, having the advantage of 
experience in Cuba, have gone to work with a 
determination to stamp out these diseases, and 
much has already been accomplished in that 





_there were 3 cases of yellow fever. 


direction. The mosquitoes which carry the 
yellow-fever and malarial germs are studied 
thoroughly by every one connected with the 
sanitary department of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and, as Dr. Rowland remarks, the 
mosquito theory is accepted as more than a 
theory,—it is regarded as an established fact, 
and one which is thoroughly borne out by the 
results obtained since it has been acted upon. 
Since the sanitative measures of Colonel Gorgas 
have been in force on the Isthmus the number 
of cases of yellow fever has been steadily de- 
creasing, and this against the steady increase of 
non-immunes who have been pouring into the 
Isthmus. Last June, with about 3,500 non- 
immunes upon the Isthmus, there were 62 cases 
of yellow fever. In October of the same year,— 
a wet, hot month, with all of the natural con- 
ditions favorable for yellow fever, and with 
fully 5,000 non-immunes upon the Isthmus,— 
“One can- 
not hope that the disease has been utterly 
eradicated ; that would be asking far too much. 
No doubt there will yet be cases; many, of 
them, perhaps. But the main fact stands for 
itself,—yellow fever can be and is subject to 
our control, and any sporadic outbreak is not a 
fault, but an accident ; an error, not of method, 
but of technique.” 

Sanitary improvements in the city of Colon 
will illustrate the spirit and methods of the new 
régime. Colon is situated at sea level, in some 
places below it. Manzanillo Island, on which 
the city is situated, is a low, swampy piece of 
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land. Formerly, mosquitoes bred in the pools 
of standing water and rose from the surface to 
nest in the denser foliage, thence to sally forth 
breeding disease and death in the unprotected 
city. Dr. Wheeler, the chief sanitary officer of 
Colon, has had his mosquito brigade at work 
hacking down and burning the timber, filling 


and covering with petroleum the breeding-pools, 
and, finally, digging a great drainage ditch across 
the entire city to carry off the standing water. 
Thus, the breeding-places of mosquitoes have 
been largely done away with and the whole town 
has been put upon a sanitary basis. Dr. Row- 
land’s report of progress is most encouraging. 





A REORGANIZED CONSULAR SERVICE. 


PROPOS of the discussion of the consular 
bill in Congress, the Hon. Francis B. 
Loomis, formerly Assistant Secretary of State, 
contributes an important article to the North 
American Review for March. It should be re- 
membered in this connection that Mr. Loomis 
himself once served at a consular post, and later, 
in his official capacity at Washington, directed 
the consular service. He is, therefore, especially 
well qualified to discuss the merits of the pend- 
ing legislation. The two provisions of the bill 
recently passed by the Senate and by the House 
of Representatives (March 19) which are empha- 
sized by Mr. Loomis are: first, the grading of 
the consular service, and, second, the establish- 
ing of salaries to correspond with the various 
grades. Under the system of grading provided 
by the bill a man will in future be appointed to 
a grade or class, and not to a particular post, as 
is now the case. Thus, in the army a man is 
appointed to be a second lieutenant, and not a 
second lieutenant at Fort Sheridan or at Fort 
Thomas. Mr. Loomis regards it as of first im- 
portance that consuls should be appointed to a 
class or grade, and that the President should 
have the power to assign them to any post of 
duty embraced within the grade to which they 
may have been designated or commissioned. 
Consulates are to be classified according to their 
importance and compensation. There can be 
no real improvement in the consular service, 
says Mr. Loomis, until the President and the 
Secretary of State be given the power to move 
consuls about, in order to use men where they 
can be employed to the best advantage. 


THE PAY OF CONSULS. 


Mr. Loomis thinks that the allowances in the 
way of compensation provided for in the Lodge 
Hill are insufficient. Should this bill become a 
law, the salaries provided by it would represent, 
the consul’s sole source of official income, because 
all fees would be swept away, so far as the con- 
sulate is concerned, and turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. The consul’s salary will be the only 
source of official income. The difficulty of se- 
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HON. FRANCIS B. LOOMIS. 


curing an increase of official salary is illustrated 
by the fact that many of the consular salaries 
paid to-day were established in 1856, when neces- 
sary expenses of living in Continental Europe 
were not more than one-third as great as they 
are at present. 


The country can afford to pay its consuls well, and 
public sentiment in the United States is heartily in 
favor of liberal treatment of consular officers by the 
Government. The one hundred and twenty thousand 
Americans who visit Europe annually expect to find 
their consular representative a man whose mode of 
living, whose ability, whose character, and whose 
standing are such as to command the respect of the 
community in which he resides, and they have a right 
to expect that he will be a source of pride to his vis- 
iting fellow-countrymen. The American who goes 
abroad wants his consular representative to live ina 
manner in keeping with the dignity of the potent and 
opulent nation which he represents. Not only for these 
reasons can the Government afford to pay its consular 
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officers well, but it can afford the outlay, for the reason 
that the service is almost a self-sustaining one. 

Last year, the net cost of the consular service to the 
Government was only $144,152. United States consular 
officers collected and paid into the treasury $1,188,383. 
The difference between this sum and the cost of the 
maintenance of the consular service was the figures 
first quoted. About a million dollars is collected 
annually by the United States consular officers for 
authenticating invoices. The charge for this service is 
$2.50. There is no reason why the fee for this service 
should not be increased. If it were $3.50, the consular 
service would pay a large profit to the Government. 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY. 


Mr. Loomis also states that the Department of 
State has now under way a plan for the arrival 
at some reasonable estimate of the efficiency of 
each consular officer. A system has been devised 
which will enable the Secretary of State to learn 
at a glance all that any formal record can show 
respecting a man’s capacity, fitness, character, 
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and adaptability for his work and for the partic- 
ular post he holds. 

An impression may have gone abroad that it 
is proposed to bring the consular corps within the 
scope of the civil-service law, but such is not a 
fact. It is intended merely to reorganize it, upon 
lines which will make for greater permanency of 
tenure and vastly improved efficiency. It is be. 
lieved that if Congress will give to the President 
and the Secretary of State ‘power to grade the 
consular service, and to appoint men to a class 
and grade rather than to a particular post, and 
will also authorize the adjustment of salaries and 
make them adequate, and, furthermore, empower 
the President to shift men about from post to 
post as the needs of the service demand, it will 
be, says Mr. Loomis, the most important, far- 
reaching, and substantial advance in respect to 
the matter of the consular service that has ever 
been made. 


THE RATE SCHEDULES THAT OUR RAILROADS HAVE MADE 
FOR THEMSELVES. 


7 aiertarntieor of federal rate-regulation has 

drawn attention to the trunk-line system 
of freight tariffs which has been maintained in 
this country for many years. An article con- 
tributed to the Quarterly Journal of Heonomics 
(Harvard University) by Professor William Z. 
Ripley deduces from the history of this rate sys- 
tem the following principles : 


(1) That the element of distance should be a prime 
factor in the final adjustment of rates as between com- 
peting localities ; (2) that codperation and agreement 
between competing carriers are essential to any com- 
prehensively fair system ; and (3) that permanency and 
stability of yates are of equal importance with elasti- 
city. That all three of these results have been volun- 
tarily worked out in practice by the trunk lines isa 
tribute at once to the ability and fairness of their traffic 
officials. Standards are thus established toward which 
the carriers in the West and South should strive, as 
soon as their local traffic conditions will permit, in an 
endeavor to promote good relations with the shipping 
and consuming public. 

That distance tariffs, modified in part to suit com- 
mercial conditions, are not only theoretically sound, 
but entirely practicable, this study aims to prove. The 
bogy of German rate schedules vanishes into thin air 
when it appears that the greatest railway companies in 
the United States have for years adopted the same prin- 
ciples in working out their tariffs. The long and short 
haul rule is here enforced, not alone as between various 
points on the same line, but also as between points 
equally distant from acommon destination on different 
roads. Thirty years ago the trunk lines conceded the 
principle for the recognition of which the shippers of 
the West and South are now so vociferously clamoring 
before Congress and the federal courts. 


STABILITY SECURED BY THE ROADS ACTING TOGETHER. 


This desirable end could never have been attained if 
the several competing companies had not been able to 
act in codperation. The erroneous popular opinion that 
railway competition must be preserved in the public 
interest, had it been legally enforced in this territory a 
generation ago, would have prevented absolutely any 
comprehensive solution of the problem. Until Congress 
abandons this theory and treats railways as essentially 
monopolistic, thereafter to be protected and maintained 
as beneficent monopolies through adequate governmen- 
tal supervision, the lesson of the trunk-line experience 
will not have been learned. And, finally, the interest- 
ing fact that for almost thirty years it has not been ne- 
cessary to change either the main system or, in many 
instances, the actual rates charged thereunder is an 
offset to the contention that success in railway opera- 
tion is to be judged by the instability of rates, seeking 
to follow constantly the ups and downs of commercial 
conditions. Certain modifications, especially in export 
and import traffic, or wherever water rates have to be 
made or met, are, of course, inevitable. But it is ab- 
surd to reason from this that railway tariffs in the 
main need to be continually jostled about at the behest 
of theshipping public. Ofcourse, if one railway changes 
its rates, all the rest must follow. That is the principal 
reason why many of our rate schedules have been as 
uncertain as the weather. But there is no reason why, 
if all parties in competition keep good faith and observe 
their tariffs, a schedule of class rates for domestic ship- 
ments should not remain practically constant. 

Take the rates on raw cotton from Mississippi River 
points like Memphis to New England cities, for exam- 
ple. Was any staple product ever subject to greater 
fluctuations in price than raw cotton, varying, as it has 
in the last few years, from five to fifteen cents a pound? 
Yet through it all, good years and bad, whether for the 
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planter or the manufacturer, the freight rate has stood 
unchanged at fifty-five cents per hundredweight. In 
the same way, within the limits hereafter to be de- 
scribed, .the trunk-line rate system has endured for a 
generation, Founded upon sound and, consequently, 
defensible principles, it has promoted good feeling be- 


tween railway and shipper. And if the changes of 
classification since 1900 had not been made one may 
reasonably doubt whether the demand for federal leg- 
islation would have been any more insistent through- 
out the Eastern Central States than it now is in New 
England. 





THE DEMANDS OF THE ANTHRACITE MINE WORKERS. 


INCE the great coal strike-of 1902 the gen- 
eral public has become better informed 
than ever before concerning the source of the 
anthracite-coal supply, the conditions under 
which it is mined, and the efforts of the miners 
to better their condition. The work of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission three years ago did 
much to disseminate information on these sub- 
jects. Since the award of that commission was 
made, several books have appeared which de- 
scribe the coal industry in this country some- 
what minutely. The author of one of these 
works, Mr. Peter Roberts, who was himself an 
expert witness before the commission, contrib- 
utes to the Jnternational Quarterly (New York) 
an exposition of the demands made by the an- 
thracite miners for recognition of their union 
and the introduction of a new wage scale. 

Mr. Roberts states in the- beginning of his 
article that: there are about 160,000 men em- 
ployed in the anthracite collieries, who annually 
produce some 67,000,000 tons of coal. The 
operations of these.miners are scattered over 
1,700 square miles of territory. While it is true 
that anthracite coal is consumed in nearly every 
State in the Union, it is also a fact that nearly 90 
per cent. of the production is consumed within 
an area of about 140,000 square miles in the ex- 
treme northeastern corner of the United States. 
In this area dwells a population of more than 
19,000,000, 73 per cent. of whom live in incorpo- 
rated cities, towns, or villages of more than one 
thousand population. In the homes and factories 
where these people live and work are annually 
consumed nearly 50,000,000 tons of anthracite. 
More than 3,000,000 families depend upon this 
coal for heat, and it is used to produce motive 
power in factories which produce about 50 per 
cent. of our manufactured goods. It is true 
that for manufacturing purposes the smaller 
sizes of anthracite are in competition with bitu- 
minous coal, but municipal regulations of larger 
cities compel manufacturers to use hard coal 
hecause of its comparative smokelessness. 


RECOGNITION OF THE UNION. 


We hardly need to be reminded of the distress 
that came to thousands of homes in 1902 from 





A GROUP OF ANTHRACITE MINERS. 


the anthracite famine. The poor people of our 
great cities were paying a cent a pound for 
coal,.and the suffering extended to many homes. 
During the three years that have elapsed since 
work was resumed, in the fall of 1902, after the 
intervention by President Roosevelt, the supply 
of anthracite coal has been steady and abundant. 
On all sides it is admitted that the industry has 
prospered. But the mine workers have sub- 
mitted new demands, the award of 1903 having 
expired by limitation. The first of these de- 
mands, for the recognition of the union by the 
anthracite operators, is based on the argument 
by President John Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, that ‘the miners have as 
much right to select spokesmen to act for them, 
to present their grievances, to manage their af- 
fairs, as have the stockholders of any one of the 
anthracite coal companies to select officers to 
perform like functions.” It has all along been 
maintained by Mr. Mitchell that permanent peace 
and friendly relations can best be preserved 
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through a trade agreement entered into by the 
operators on the one hand and the miners’ union 
on the other. The operators, on their part, were 
careful to state explicitly when they entered into 
arbitration of the strike of 1902 that they were 
unwilling to deal with the mine workers’ union. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mitchell pressed the demand 
for recognition before the Coal Strike Commis- 
sion, which, however, declined to make an award 
upon this demand, not considering that the 
question of the recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America was within the scope of 
its jurisdiction. It is easy to see why the labor 
leaders themselves are very desirous of this for- 
mal recognition of their organization. With 
such recognition they would be able better to 
control and discipline their followers, and could 
bring greater pressure to bear upon the minority 
outside the organization. They also desire the 
establishment of a check-off system, whereby 
union dues are collected by the various compa- 
nies instead of by the labor organization leaders 
themselves. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


As to the demand for an eight-hour day for 
all company men, with no reduction in the pres- 
ent rate of wages, Mr. Roberts presents the fol- 
lowing classifications of anthracite mine em- 


ployees showing the classes involved in this | 








demand : 
Inside 
Classes. the mines. 

eNO 156554 6 Saacnxsancece cn asudeesasetsetOonane 407 
PABRIETIUD S isi uuuusanannneasousaouaamety ae ben SNe 296 
PU MIBBOR iciusucwaarukexbeosheauseusedonaasuine 901 
ia nias sey baSeseuhuseeNeaa be eNee we 39,848 
IGS AR ODOL ES. 5 5 0'5.siekios cas boaenew sd eicaneat sone 31,217 
*Drivers and runners........... is aoe eo mawibaes 11,607 
PEPE MINE cca ni esas veo seaaseeeaesexcusee eines 3,173 
PND AOI ssc vnewesascekewacs seen owe eanaseenwte 953 
OAC VUE) ith oe nt Eee On mS 9,186 
PAPPIBED ERMIIGU DOB ois sacasidnsasevnsascsadesenseaee 12,774 

DNL ss iccanacewhacapckesarebeceuewseusoaeoente 110,362 

Outside 
Classes. the mines. 

RIGA ON BMS os oko iiawscncagawesdabaneesuaase 142 
INT oS helt ania cao sun aisika panes 341 
*Blacksmiths and carpente?s.................065 2,518 
Hagineers ANG ATEMEN «6. ...5560scscccsecesveaies 5,240 
SIRI ANCKOPE LOVE) 5 oo:i0c005509: bse 0eaeseciceeses 12,128 
PEIRTODUCKCLE TINO) io6 5:6:5<10(506i5:055ace sa ewsecees 5,599 
Bookkeepers and clerks .............scscsceseses 681 
PATI ROP CIIDIO NOOB <.c.0:0.0'c dors weassieeeecics ewes 24,319 

DUM i waakhiesckaceicwnnbmondeseesSoasereeeee 50,968 

OTN A io ois nvanaccecnewsetasoteswecasen ee 161,330 


The classes of employees marked with an 
asterisk, to the number of 75,705 out of a grand 
total of 161,330, are the classes to be benefited 
by this demand. 


If about 500 engineers who 
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THE AREA INCLUDED IN HEAVY OUTLINE SHOWS THE POR- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES IN WHICH IS CONSUMED 
90 PER CENT. OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL OUTPUT. 


work breaker time are added, we have a total of 
76,205, or 47.2 per cent. of the total employees 
in and around the collieries. The Coal Strike 
Commission reported that the mine workers did 
not work an average of eight hoursa day. It is 
well known that the United Mine Workers of 
America are pledged to establish the eight-hour 
day in all mines under their control, and, in 
fact, have established it in those sections of the. 
bituminous coal fields where the mine workers 
are well organized ; and in the present agitation 
the contract miners, who are the skilled workers 
of the hard-coal industry, are championing the 
cause of the unskilled workers. 


CAN THE INDUSTRY STAND A WAGE INCREASE ? 


As to the wages now actually received by an- 
thracite coal miners, it is asserted by Mr. Roberts 
that, notwithstanding the advances granted in 
1900 and 1902, together with the operation of 
the sliding scale, the average annual income of 
laborers inside the mine is less than $450, and 
that of outside laborers $100 lower. Common 
laborers on railroads and in mills receive from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a day, but if such laborers work 
three hundred days a year their average annual 
income will exceed that of unskilled labor in 
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and around anthracite collieries. Mr. Mitchell 
has declared that ‘the very least upon which an 
unskilled workman can maintain a desirable 
standard of living is $600 a year.” 

This increase, if granted, would add about 
$4,000,000 to the cost of production, provided 
no improvements were effected in the art of 
transporting, handling, and preparing coal. Mr. 
Roberts, however, enumerates several economies 
that have already been effected in mine labor, 
such as the use of compressed-air and electric 
locomotives for underground transportation, au- 
tomatic slate-pickers, and the consolidation of 
breakers. He holds that there is good ground 
for the prediction that if the eight-hour day is 
established operators will within two years so 
adapt themselves to the situation as to produce 
as much coal in eight hours as they did in nine. 
He says that in certain years when the labor 
force has been reduced by 2 per cent. the tonnage 


of the product has actually increased by more 
than 15 per cent. But even supposing the in- 
creased cost of production of $4,000,000 were 
to fall upon the operators, would that justify an 
advance in the price of coal to the public? In 
partial answer to this question Mr. Roberts re- 
publishes a table of quotations from the Wall 
Street Journal showing the changes from 1895 to 
1905 in the stock quotations of the anthracite 
roads. Comparing the income of these railroads 
in 1904 with that of 1894, the Wall Street Journal 
showed that the Reading gained 101 per cent. ; 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 139; the 
Ontario & Western, 118; and the Lehigh Val- 
ley, 120. In the last three years, these railroads 
have earned on their capital stock from 19 to 25 
per cent. per annum. In this discussion of wages 
of employees the public will not lose sight of the 
immense profits of the anthracite carriers re- 
vealed in their published statements of earnings. 





THE INDEPENDENT VOTER IN THE SOUTH. 


= triumph of the independent voter in 

certain of the Northern and border States 
has aroused some interest and curiosity, it ap- 
pears, south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
South Atlantic Quarterly (Trinity College, Dur- 
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PROFESSOR EDWIN MIMS. 


ham, N. C.) contains an article by Professor 
Edwin Mims which hints at a condition of rest- 
lessness among the younger generation of voters 
in that section. As to the need of reforms in 
the South as well as in the North, Professor 
Minis says : 


Unless one believes that the Democratic party in the 
South is perfect, or as nearly perfect as any party can 
well be, or unless he believes that no reforms are needed 
anywhere in our body politic, he must believe that here 
and now there is an imperative need for the independ- 
ent, voter to-exercise the same conscience in voting 
that he has elsewhere, and that there will result the 
same uplift of civic life, the same heightening of civic 
conscience. 


The victories of Governor Folk, of Missouri, 
and the successful uprising of independent Dem- 
ocrats in Maryland are cited as examples to all 
Southerners of lofty political aspirations ; but 
neither Maryland nor Missouri falls strictly in 
the category of Southern States. What evi- 
dences are there of an independent movement 
in the South itself? This is Professor Mims’ 


‘view of the situation : 


The independents in the South have to face the same 


‘state of affairs that the independents of the North did 


in the ’80’s,—all the better traditions connected with 
one party, and most of the respectable people belonging 
to the same party. Just as George William Curtis and 
his followers were accused of being Democrats in dis- 
guise and of being traitors to the “grand old party” 
that had saved the Union and freed the slaves, and de- 
serters to a party of Copperheads, so the Southern inde- 
pendent is said to be a Republican in disguise, and is 
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told of the awful crimes of the reconstruction era. 
When all other arguments have failed, there is the in- 
evitable appeal to the threatened domination of an in- 
ferior race which is not now even a remote possibility. 
Oh, no, there isn’t any longer the social ostracism of 
former days, nor thumbscrew inquisition methods, but 
what for this day is almost as effective, the appeal to a 
well-crystallized public opinion. Ridicule, sentimen- 
talism, and authority,—those three ancient methods of 
dealing with the children of light,—are all used to ef- 
fect. Always there is the appeal to the illiterate masses, 
or to that solid phalanx of men who have inherited the 
passionate sectionalism of a generation of men who 
don’t know that the war is over, or that they are living 
in a new age which teaches new duties and has to do 
with new problems. It makes the blood boil in one’s 
veins to read, or remember, the experience of William 
L.. Wilson,—as fine a man as the South has had in these 
thirty years,—hooted and insulted by an audience of 
his neighbors because he spoke for Palmer and Buck- 
ner in 1896. His experience was not unlike that of other 
Gold Democrats and the supporters of President Roose- 
velt in the last election. 

But there are many hopeful signs. In 1896 there 
were many who voted for Palmer and Buckner, and in 
1900 there were many business men who voted for 
Mckinley rather than Bryan. In the cities especially 
there was very considerable bolting. A great many 
more inwardly hoped that the nation would not vote as 
they voted. The writer knows of several college facul- 
ties who voted almost to a man for McKinley. In this 
same year some of the strongest newspapers either sup- 
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ported the Republican or refused to support the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. 


THE SOUTHERN MUGWUMP’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


The present hopes of the Southern independ- 
ent are summarized as follows: 


The victory of the independent voter in the South, 
or any substantial result of his activity, isa long way 
off, perhaps, but neither criticism nor ridicule nor the 
browbeating of a partisan press and impulsive dema- 
gogues will cause him to waver in his determination to 
use his ballot as a sacred trust, and to vote for no man 
in whom he does not have confidence, and for no plat- 
form to which he cannot give his allegiance. Rever- 
encing profoundly the past deeds of Southerners, and 
loyal to the best ideals of his people, he believes that the 
best thing that can happen to the South to-day is that 
there shall be two strong parties, and that there shall 
be a body,—a small number, comparatively,—to hold 
the balance of power between these two. He would like 
to see the Democratic party led by strong, constructive 
leaders,—not obstructionists or temporizers, but men 
of conviction and power, not relying on the past achieve- 
ments or appealing to past memories, but working toa 
definite end,—men of the type of Governor Folk and ex- 
Governor Aycock. He would like to see, too,—a bolder 
vision, it is true,—a stronger Republican party, cutting 
itself loose from the methods and traditions of the 
past, and ridding itself of the present unseemly strug- 
gle for spoils, and appealing manfully to the sense and 
conscience of the South on great national questions. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GERMAN EMIGRATION FOR GERMANY 
AND FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


n* article discussing German emigration, its 

enormous decrease in the last twenty years, 
the causes of that decrease, and what German 
emigration signifies to Germany and the United 
States, appears in the Deutsche Rundschau. Exact 
data of emigration are furnished by the statistical 
annuals, from which the following table is taken. 
The latter indicates the number of emigrants in 
every third year from 1882 to 1900, and, be- 
ginning with 1902, annually. 


. 193,870 


- 36,310 

27,980 

The table shows how enormously emigration 
has diminished since the eighties ; and the de- 
crease is in reality even more significant than 
the numbers make it appear, because the popu. 
lation of the empire has in that period increased 
from less than forty-six million to more than 
fifty-seven million. ‘The cause of this phenom- 
enon, so gratifying to our native land,” says 
the writer, “is doubtless to be found in the gen- 


eral development of every department of indus 
try and commerce.” 

It is shown that the greatest number of e1ni- 
grants are furnished by the agricultural prov- 
inces and come from agricultural callings ; this 
being natural, “firstly, because it is only agri- 
culture that can provide colonists who are capable 
of bringing new land under cultivation, and, 
secondly, because agriculture can engage only a 
limited number of people, in contradistinction to 
manufactures, since land cannot be created, as 
can be new branches of industry. 

“Before we had any manufacturing indus- 
tries,” the writer continues, “the surplus of popu- 
lation was obliged to emigrate to foreign lands.” 


Now industry absorbs it ; hence the enormous reduc- 
tion in emigration. In confirmation of this view, in 
countries having no industrial development, like Italy 
and, in part, Austria-Hungary, emigration, instead of 
diminishing, has greatly increased. Thus, the absolute 
number of transatlantic emigrants from Italy in 1904 
was six times, that from Austria-Hungary seven times, 
greater than that from Germany, and this with a far 
smaller population than ours. But such an exodus as 
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we, too, still in a measure had twenty years ago must 
necessarily sensibly weaken a land in defensive force, 
to the advantage of the points of destination of the 
emigrants; thus, the practical Yankee reckons every 
immigrant as a gain of $400. 


Whither, asks the writer, “is our German 
emigration directed?” The answer is furnished 
by the subjoined table : 
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German blood of former generations which runs in 
their veins, there are twenty-five millions of German or 
Austro-German extraction, of the first or second gen- 
eration. This blood-kinship must gradually make it- 
self felt moreand more, and draw the two nations closer 
together. Various indications of thisareapparent. As 
a single example, let us here recall the exchange of pro- 
fessors, which at any rate betrays a common striving 
for intellectual ideals. . .. Viewed from such stand- 








Year. ee ig Brazil. | Argentina.| Canada. Pocono Australia. | Africa. Asia. 

102,220 1,710 720 690 910 600 290 70 
94,360 1,120 1,220 200 500 540 330 230 

113,040 3,770 530 980 160 440 . 600 100 
35,900 1,290 670 1,490 390 230 i 150 
20,340 940 590 540 680 320 1,110 140 
19,700 360 270 140 5 200 180 1 
19,910 400 230 10 40 220 iy 6 
29,210 810 310 180 50 240 110 2 
33,650 690 230 480 20 150 230 
26,080 360 310 330 4 100 80 2 
































Of German emigration to the United States, 
this writer says : 
Since 1830, five million Germans have emigrated to 


the United States, and of the present eighty million 
American inhabitants it is reckoned that, excluding the 


points, emigration assumes a totally different aspect. 
While the great exodus of the last century meant a di- 
rect weakening of the German realm, emigration in its 
present measure must be regarded as a natural proceed- 
ing,—one that is necessary in order that the ties of blood 
which bind us to other nations may not waste away. 





GERMAN SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING INDUSTRIES. 


REFACING his thesis with a tribute to Ger- 

man commercial achievement in spite of 

very slender natural resources, Mr. J. Ellis Bar- 

ker contributes to the Contemporary Review a 

striking account of the shipping and shipbuild- 
ing triumphs of Germany. 

He points out the great disadvantage under 
which Germany lies in the great distance of her 
coal and iron from the sea. He recalls how in 
1872 General von Strosch, on becoming head 
of the German Admiralty, made it his motto, 
“Without German shipbuilding we cannot get 
an efficient German fleet,” and laid down the prin- 
ciple that all German warships should be built in 
German yards and of German material. In 1879, 
Bismarck, in introducing the policy of protection, 
gave complete free trade to the German ship- 
building industry, which, from a fiscal point of 
view, was carried on outside the German frontier. 
He also converted the private railways of Prus. 
sia into state railways, and arranged that heavy 
raw material used in German shipbuilding should 
be carried over state railways at rates barely 
covering cost. However, the German shipown- 
ers still bought their ships from Britain. But 
in 1884 Bismarck gave subsidies to the North 
German Lloyd for a line of mail steamers on con- 
dition that the new ships should be of German 


material and manufacture. This was the founda- 
tion of the German shipbuilding trade. The 
Vulcan Company since 1890 has built the fastest 
liners afloat. The iron and steel shipping built 
in Germany has risen from 24,000 tons in 1885 
to 255,000 tons in 1900. Capital in iron ship- 
building yards has risen from 15,000,000 marks 
in 1880 to 66,000,000 marks in 1900. The divi- 
dends on ordinary shipbuilding stock averaged, 
in 1900, over 10 per cent. A recent German 
writer is quoted as saying : 

Although Great Britain is in many respects, espe- 
cially by the proximity of coal and iron to the ship- 
yards, more favorably situated than is Germany, we 
neutralize these natural advantages by a more thorough 
technical training, by a better organization, and by 
coéperation both in the shipping trade and in ship- 
building. 


The gigantic German trusts have been formed, 
not to rob the German consumer, but to protect 
the German producer and to kill the non-Ger- 
man producer. The fleet of German steamships 
has risen from 81,000 tons in 1871 to 1,739,000 
in 1904. The writer thus sums up: 


Notwithstanding the most disadvantageous natural 
conditions for shipbuilding and shipping which can be 
imagined, and notwithstanding the former disinclina- 
tion of German business men to embark upon ship- 
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building and shipping, the’German Government has 
succeeded, at a comparatively trifling cost to the nation, 
in overcoming all the apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles and in artificially creating a powerful, success- 
ful, and wealth-creating new industry which is now the 
pride of Germany and the envy of many nations. 


He points out that the German Government 
has a rigid policy neither of protection nor of 
free trade, but applies protection and free trade 
in doses to fit the case. 


Clearly recognizing the disadvantages of weak and 
unaided individualism, and of unsupported govern- 
mental initiative and indiscriminate governmental aid, 
the German Government has known how to stimulate 
private enterprise into action without making it effete 
and teaching it to rely entirely on the state, as private 
enterprise so often does when it is aided by the state in 
an injudicious manner. The German Government has 
known how to combine successfully the two most pow- 
erful factors, governmentalism and individualism. 
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This writer praises the German Government 
for not following out the protectionist pro- 
grammes of the United States and France. On 
this point he says : 


Not protection, but a sweeping and generalizing 
economic policy, which has been dictated in the United 
States and France by unpractical doctrinaires and by 
the will of an impetuous and ignorant populace led by 
a popular cry, has killed the shipping trade of those 
countries. ... Therefore, German statesmen adapt 
their action to circumstances, and they are guided in 
their action, not by German economic scientists, but by 
practical business men whom they consult. These are 
the reasons which have brought it about that Germany 
has succeeded in developing a great, prosperous, and 
successful shipping and shipbuilding industry notwith- 
standing the greatest obstacles. 


“Its economic policy is not ‘scientific,’ but is 
deliberately unscientific and empirical.” 





GERMANY AND THE 


it le accession to power, in England, of a 

strong Liberal government can hardly be 
other than pleasing to the foreign and colonial 
politicians of the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. <A 
Liberal party, moreover, crossed, if one may use 
the term, with so many different political strains 
as to warrant the somewhat comprehensive name 
of ‘Social Democratic” being applied to it will 
be all the more acceptable to the successors of 
Bismarck, bent, as they are, on carrying into ex- 
ecution the grandiose schemes of world-policy 
and colonial extension which that statesman in- 
augurated a generation or more ago. 

Bismarck, it may be stated, laid down, in the 
early eighties, definite lines of policy in the mat- 
ter of colonial expansion, which, in broad issues, 
have been religiously followed to the present 
day. His colonial policy is the only one which 
remains in principle even as the chancellor con- 
ceived it; it has escaped, except in detail, 
drastic revision by the Emperor William, and it 
is certain that international coincidences which 
forward or retard that policy are essentially of 
the same nature to-day as they were in 1874, 
when Bismarck began to dream of a Fatherland 
beyond the seas. 

That being the case, the existence of a power- 
ful Liberal cabinet in Downing Street must 
mean a recrudescence of activity in German 
colonial enterprise, for the good reason that it 
has only been possible for Germany to grow, in 
point of colonial territory, when anti-jingo gov- 
ernments have sat at Westminster. Not only is 
the anti-jingo element paramount among the 


ENGLISH LIBERALS. 


English materialists to-day, but the government 
has pledged itself to effect so many domestic re- 
forms of first-class importance that the question 
of an aggressive British colonial policy, such as 
characterized the last administration, is not for 
a moment to be considered. 

In the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Dr. Emil Da- 
niels, the well-known Berlin publicist, author of 
‘‘Gladstone,” in an article entitled «“ Bismarck 
and the British Liberals,” points out the various 
landmarks along the line of march of German 
colonial expansion that characterized Bismarck’'s 
forward-policy ever since the first advance was 
made. The possibility of inaugurating any co- 
lonial power whatever depended so much on 
complications in the European situation at vari- 
ous periods, all of which Bismarck turned to the 
furtherance of his plans, that the article is prac- 
tically a summary of those events which have 
led to Germany’s critical position in European 
politics at the present time. 

The modern world-policy of Germany began 
in September, 1872, Dr. Daniels tells us, with 
the meeting of the Emperors of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia at Berlin. 

To this meeting the Czar Alexander II. came with a 
heart full of bitterness toward Great Britain, whose 
jingoistic and quasi-republican tendencies, he was con- 
vinced, were a menace to the world’s peace. All three 
emperors were then, as true believers in rule by divine 
right, attached to principles of monarchical govern- 
ment conceived on feudalistic rather than constitutional 
lines. Bismarck, on the other hand, combined in his 
statesmanship many of the attributes of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill; he was a firm believer in the 
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A GERMAN CARTOON PAPER SEES DANGER IN THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE.— Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


“People of Europe, look out for your colonies!” (American readers will recall the German Kaiser’s famous cartoon 
on the Yellow Peril.) 


people’s ultimate sovereignty, a tory-democrat, yet, 
through his early training and by his hereditary in- 
stincts as an aristocrat, inclined to put a benevolent re- 
striction on popular power. All but omnipotent in 
Europe at this time, he was successful in imposing his 
will upon the three emperors so far as to obtain their 
tacit consent to his exercising, in his capacity as Imperial 
Chancellor, similar powers to those which go to make 
the English Prime Minister the real ruler of Great 
Britain. This concession once obtained, by that diplo- 
matic finesse of which he was a master, he determined 
to take advantage of the situation then existing in 
Kurope to inaugurate his plans for colonial expansion. 
His attitude may be defined by a statement he made 
about that time, to the following effect : ‘‘My position 
toward foreign governments springs, not from antip- 
athy to them, but from the good or evil they may do 
to Prussia. . . . The only country I have ever had real 
sympathy with is England.” 


England, then governed by Gladstone, was, 
however, distrustful of him. It was surmised, 
and correctly, that Bismarck would take advan- 
tage of the isolation of Great Britain and the 
bitterness of feeling entertained toward her by 
Russia, France, and Italy to obtain from her, 
under promise of German support, concessions 
in one or other part of the world, it being then 


known in Englane@ that the idea of a colonial 
policy, and, of necessity, a navy to support that 
policy, was germinating in the chancellor’s mind. 
The cession of the island of Heligoland to Ger- 
many was broached as early as 1874, only to 
meet with a blunt refusal from the British Cabi- 
net. he adoption of a different attitude by 
Bismarck toward England soon followed. 

3eset with difficulties in its attempts to make 
the Sultan recognize the spirit of modern inter- 
national law, either by threats or persuasion, 
the British Government endeavored, through its 
ambassador in Berlin, to interest the chancellor, 
whose anti-Turkish sentiments corresponded 
with those held by English Liberals. Bis- 
marck declined, on the grounds that the solution 
of the difficulty lay without his sphere,—that it 
remained fortheinterested Mediterranean powers 
to settle it,—a reply which at the present mo- 
ment is an interesting commentary on the Mo- 
roccan imbroglio of our days, since it shows 
that, sincere or not, Bismarck could give the 
appearance of a logical attitude to his refusal to 
codperate in the Mediterranean, Germany hay- 
ing no interests in that quarter, 
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In the question of the occupation of Egypt by 
the British,—the logical consequence of having 
assumed control of the Suez Canal by the pur- 
chase of Ismail Pasha’s holdings, — Bismarck 
saw his chance and seized it. 


He pressed the British Government to make the oc- 
cupation effective, knowing that England, in the face 
of France’s indignation at what amounted practically 
to a seizure, as well as Russia’s undisguised hostility to 
the move, must have a supporter in Europe. Glad- 
stone, no lover of Bismarck, was forced to accept the 
offer of friendship of the powerful chancellor, only 
to find himself faced anew with a suggestion as to the 
cession of Heligoland. The question was postponed, to 
come up for consideration at another time. Bismarck 
was, however, impatient, and showed his annoyance by 
taking a decided stand against England on the question 
of Egyptian finances in his support of German bond- 
holders, an infinitesimal number when compared with 
British and French. The result was a deadlock which 


gave rise to a situation sufficiently analogous to that of 
Algeciras to make it remarkable, in view of the fact 
that Germany is now carrying on her world-policy on 
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Bismarckian lines. Bismarck was “earth - hungry,” 
and he was only pacified by concessions in Africa. 


In these moves it is to be noted, for future ref.- 
erence, that the chancellor took advantage of the 
traditional disinclination of the Liberal party to 
undertake wars for the purpose of territorial ex- 
pansion or to prevent colonial extension by other 
countries. From Disraeli he received nothing, 
and the eventual cession of Heligoland in 1889 
was the first of a long series of “graceful con- 
cessions ’ which led to the decline and fall of the 
Tory party, and to the arrival, after dark and tor- 
tuous strivings, of the triumphant Liberalism of 
the present, the authoritative representatives of 
which have already defined their policy so clear- 
ly, as regards South Africa and India, as_ to 
warrant it a fair assumption that Germany, re- 
lying on the British Liberal party’s expressed in- 
tention to look first after its own house, may lay 
aside, for the present, the idea of war in order to 
enter on an era of aggressive colonial expansion. 








SURVEY of the history of Poland since 

the disastrous results of the uprising of 
1863-64 appears in the Russian magazine Mir 
Bozhi. The writer (Vasilevski) asserts that the 
terrible failure of forty years ago has exerted an 
evil influence on the entire subsequent history 
of the Polish people. 


The flower of the Polish youth perished in those con- 
flicts with the Russian army. The most prominent and 
energetic champions of national independence and of 
the interests of the peasantry were hanged, shot, or ban- 
ished to Siberia. The reactionaries ruthlessly destroyed 
everything that had even the appearance of being op- 
posed to the interests of imperial Russia. All Polish in- 
stitutions were replaced by others with the avowed pur- 
pose of promoting complete Russification. Oppressed 
and persecuted at every step, disheartened by disaster, 
and having lost its flower, the Polish people became 
filled with asomber apathy. This apathy, amounting 
to a complete political indifference, characterized the 
generation of Poles following the fighters of ’63. This, 
with the emigration after the uprising, left but little 
hope among the Poles. 


Realizing their utter hopelessness, « disillu- 
sioned and exhausted, the ‘intelligensia’ of Rus- 
sian Poland broke away from its old ideals.” 
Polish leaders began to gradually work out a 
new political creed quite different from the old 
traditional one. The new creed and the new 


opinions were the result of the terrible catas- 
trophe and of fundamental changes in the social 
and economic structure of the Kingdom of Po- 
land. 


The new leaders who had come to the 
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front created a new set of ideals, better suited 
to the material interests of the bourgeois class, 
which had now become predominant. 


The landless proletariat of the rural districts began 
to concentrate in the large cities. Warsaw, Lédz, Chens- 
tohova, and other cities became the centers of important 
industrial development. Their population increased 
rapidly, almost in American fashion. Coincident with 
this growth was also the growth of an urban educated 
class, whose sole interests were bound up in the develop 
ment of commerce and manufactures. . . . Meanwhile, 
the industrial growth of the country had brought into 
the public arena, not only the bourgeois tradesmen, but 
the union and industrial workers. 

It was in the end of the seventies that the 
Socialist movement began in Poland. The first 
leaders of the Socialist groups, however, were 
still somewhat doctrinaire. It was the growth 
of the labor movement that forced them into the 
active political contest. It may be said that up 
to the middle eighties of the past century all 
sections of Polish society kept aloof from politics. 

The Conservative nobles tried to forget their roman- 
tic ideals. The Liberals claimed that no matter how 
bad conditions may be there is always a direction in 
which society can work out its own salvation. Finally 
came the Socialists, who substituted for the entire 
political programme of the day certain rather general 
phrases about a universal social revolution which was 
to solve all social and political questions. 

Meanwhile, actual life in Poland developed 
independently of these theories. The Russifi- 
cation process continued, 


At first directed 
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chiefly against the interests of the educated 
classes, this policy soon penetrated deeper. By 
the end of the seventies the-Polish language had 
been crowded out of the city and the rural schools, 
the rural courts, and all of the community 
governments. The ultimate purpose of such 
measures, the aim of Russification, is thus dis- 
cussed : 


It is the purpose of the imperial government, on the 
one hand, toincrease the number of Russiansin Poland, 
and, on the other, to compel as large a number of Poles 
as possible to leave their fatherland. . . . Simultaneous 
with this mechanical crowding of the Polish element 
and its replacement by Russians there is evident in the 
Russifying policy of the government the conscious, 
definite, attempt to kill the Polish language. Banks, 
factories, and all kinds of public societies and other 
semi-public bodies are compelled to carry on their cor- 
respondence in Russian. Further, the imperial govern- 
ment assures the Russian element complete legal im- 
munity. Disgraceful abuses of government and social 
rights on the part of the bureaucracy are constantly 
overlooked, in spite of the fact that they are well known 
at St. Petersburg. The police have formed a compact 
with horse thieves and “hold-up” men, and divide with 
them their booty. This has become an almost normal 
phenomenon throughout the Kingdom of Poland... . 
Further, there must not be forgotten the energetic 
propaganda of Greek orthodoxy. The missions of the 
Russian Orthodox Church throughout Poland and 
Lithuania display an almost feverish anxiety for ‘‘con- 
versions.” Frequently Catholic orphans are bought by 
the state for the purpose of bringing them up in the 
orthodox faith. It is cheaper to have a child baptized 
by an orthodox priest than by a Polish Roman Catholic 
priest. Orthodox churches are built wherever there are 
a score or two of Russians, and the cost of construction 
must be borne by the Polish Catholics. 


It is at this point in the Russification process 
that the hostility of the Polish peasantry is 
aroused. The Polish masses are devoutly, almost 
fanatically, attached to the religion of their fa- 
thers, and the proselyting activities of the ortho- 
dox congregations soon aroused obstinate and 
violent opposition from the peasants. It is this 
phase of Russification which, “to a spectator 
passively watching the political occurrences that 
agitate Polish society,” is converting the Polish 
peasant, gradually but surely, into an active anti- 
Russian political element. 


The Polish laboring classes are maturing politically, 
—even more rapidly than are the peasants. They are 
becoming keenly conscious of their antagonism to Rus- 
sia. They have kept alive the traditions of their part 
in the uprising against the Muscovite. Thus, the hatred 
of Russian rule, which has never quite disappeared from 
the city population, is communicated to the new arriv- 
als from the country. The growth of socialism, more- 
over, has given rise to incessant conflicts between Polish 
workingmen and Russian police. Since,1878, working- 
men in Warsaw have been arrested so frequently that 
it has seemed to be the normal activity of city life. 
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The Polish Nationalist movement was born in 
the later eighties. It has set before itself a 
definite political programme. A few years later, 
socialism also adopted definite political aims. 
And finally came the Conservative Liberal 
groups, with their programme of national politi- 
cal activities. In 1886, a secret patriotic organi- 
zation, known as the Polish League, was organ- 
ized among Polish emigrants in Switzerland. 
Its object was to unite all the heterogeneous 
elements and to organize and concentrate all na- 
tional effort for the reéstablishment of Polish 
independence. Its success was marked. Very 
soon it had an organ, the weekly, Glos (Voice), 
in Warsaw. This journal, which appeared in 
the latter part of 1886, represented the reaction 
against the political indifference of the preced- 
ing generation. , 

The Nationalistic tendencies which found ut- 
terance in the columns of this journal called 
down the wrath and persecution of the Russian 
censorship. The Nationalists were then forced 
to resort to “subterranean” literature. A num- 
ber of pamphlets, dealing largely with Russian 
abuses in Poland, appeared in Galicia in 1892— 
94. Finally, however, the Glos was suppressed, 
numerous arrests were made, and the ‘intelli- 
gensia” largely emigrated to Galicia. The Polish 
Socialist party was founded in 1893, and it repre- 
sented the union of all the socialistic organiza- 
tions. It concentrated its efforts on the work 
of organization and concentration among the 
working people of the large industrial centers. 
In 1894 it began to issue its journal, the Rabot- 
nik (Workingman), which has played an im- 
portant part in the life of the Polish labor move- 
ment. Meanwhile, the party of the National 
Democrats was organized. The former editor 
of the Glos removed to Galicia and began the 
publication there of the Pan-Polish Review. 

Toward the end of the nineties, the National 
Democracy gradually lost its revolutionary char- 
acter and became a party of extreme national- 
ism. This attitude resulted in indifference, if 
not opposition, to the aspirations of the various 
peoples which had once been subject to the 
Poles,—the Lithuanians and the White Russians, 
including even the Jews. The National Democ- 
racy admits that it cannot decide now on a 
definite programme looking toward the gaining 
of independence. Its immediate aim is “the 
guidance of the people toward political activity 
under the governmental conditions of the three 
empires which divided the Polish common- 
wealth.” 

Having given up the thought of political independ- 


ence in the immediate future, the National Democracy 
keeps for its aim the encouragement of the many-sided 
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achievement of the inner life of the Polish people... 
under the shadow of the Catholic Church. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
growth of the Polish Socialist party was shown 
to be remarkable, not only in the industrial cen- 
ters, but also in the rural districts. It soon 
brought out an organ especially for the peasants, 
entitled the Peasants’ Gazette. By means of its 
agitators sent into the villages, this Socialist 
party succeeded in establishing itself firmly. 

The Japanese War and the weakening of the 
bureaucratic régime was highly significant in 
the growth of all Polish parties. By the peace 
of Portsmouth an impetus was given to the 
revolutionary movement. The railroad strikes 
throughout the empire, and, finally, the general 
tie-up of business, compelled the government 
to capitulate. The manifesto of October 30 
announced the entrance of Russia to the fam- 
ily of constitutional governments. In Warsaw, 
then in a state of siege, this manifesto was 
hailed as a positive assurance of the entrance of 
the Polish people upon a new era of constructive 
work and peaceful development. 

All Poland was seized with a single aspiration,—to 
begin a new life on the ruins of the old régime, to cure 
the terrible wounds received by the Polish people dur- 
ing a century of suffering. At that moment no one 
thought of separation. The watchword of the great 
majority was “autonomy, on the foundation created by 
the Constitutional Assembly of Warsaw.” All the 
parties, including the Socialists, and even the Concilia- 
tion group, expressed themselves in favor of a constitu- 
tional council in the old capital of the commonwealth. 
This watchword became the minimum upon which all 
the serious factors in Polish life were willing to unite. 
What was the answer of St. Petersburg? The declara- 
tion of a state of siege in all the ten governments of 
Poland. 


An Unbiased German View of the Kaiser’s 
Polish Policy. 

An increased anxiety as.to the fate of their 
Polish possessions appears to have been brought 
about in the minds of Prussian statesmen by 
the possibility of autonomy being granted to Rus- 
sian Poland. The German colonization scheme, 
despite its unmistakable failure so far, is being 
pushed with vigor. In a recent “speech from 
the throne” to the Prussian Diet the German 
Emperor referred to the increasing sales of land 
by Germans to Poles. Commenting on this, he 
exhorted the German landed proprietors in the 
East Mark (Prussian Poland) to beware of less- 
ening German influence in this way. This atti- 
tude of a constitutional monarch in advising one 
class of his citizens not to sell land to another class 
is not relished by many Germans. A Prussian 
writer, Professor Hans Delbrueck (in an article 
in the Preussische Jahrbicher, of Berlin), reviews 
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the entire history of Prussian policy toward the 
Poles, and comes to some rather negative con- 
clusions. He refers-to the recent declaration of 
Lieutenant-General von Mueller, leader of the 
Ostmarkenverein (the society for colonizing Ger- 
mans on Polish lands), in which the latter said : 

The objects of this association are: To make every 
school thoroughly German, every public meeting Ger- 
man, and every government official German ; to print 
the German text before the Polish in every Polish news- 
paper, and—may God grant it !—to preach only German 
from the pulpit some day. Such is the East Mark of the 
future as I,anold Prussian soldier, would wish to see it. 


Commenting on this utterance, Professor Del- 
brueck observes : 

The danger is notin the fact that Polish is spoken 
in the East Mark of Prussia. The danger is that fully 
10 per cent. of the subjects of the Prussian King, who 
sit together in compact masses on a highly dangerous 
frontier, instead of feeling attachment to Prussia, 
thoroughly hate the state. 


This danger, Professor Delbrueck declares, is 
due to the Prussian policy of repression. This 
policy, he further declares, has resulted in an 
increase of Polish influence and population in 
the disputed territory. In the year 1904, we 
are told, in the provinces of Posen and West 
Prussia, twenty-nine estates were lost to Ger- 
manism. During this period, the entire efforts 
of the colonization society resulted in only 
eighteen peasants’ holdings and one drug store. 
Not only is this actually a fact to-day, continues 
Professor Delbrueck, but it is liable to be worse 
for Germanism in the future. 


Every German farmer who intends to buy land in 
the East Mark must reckon with this possibility,— 
either he himself or his descendants may some time be 
forced to sell, and this involves ruin. There are no 
German buyers, and the government will not permit 
him to sell to Poles. Is it right that, even from the 
most intensely national standpoint, such a sacrifice 
should be imposed on any man? German buyers can 
scarcely be found for lands in this part of the empire, 
but Poles are ever ready to buy, even at the high- 
est price. The large supply of gold which the colo- 
nization commission has brought into the East Mark 
has raised the price of land and increased the credit of 
the Poles. The value of their estates to-day is more 
than twice as great as that twenty years ago. In con- 
sequence of this fact, the Poles have now an abundant 
business capital and are increasingly prosperous eco- 
nomically. . Therefore, they will pay any price to retain 
or acquire Polish land. The Pole, indeed, must buy 
land, since he is debarred from holding government 
office and has no other means of making a living for 
himself. 


“It seems to me,” declares Professor Del- 
brueck, in conclusion, “that it is high time for 
our statesmen to enter on a new and thorough 
examination ‘of the value and success of their 
colonization policy.” 
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SHOULD FRANCE LEND RUSSIA ANY MORE MONEY? 


A™: a year ago, La Revue published an 

article (which was quoted in these pages 
at the time) on the Franco-Russian alliance from 
the financial point of view. In a second article 
on the subject, contributed to La Revue, the 
same “ Friend of the Alliance” now expresses his 
satisfaction that his arguments were instrumental 
in preventing the authorization of the loan last 
year, though in principle the loan was already 
decided on. His contention was that it was 
France's positive duty not to give Russia any 
more money till peace had been concluded and 
the Russian constitution had been really estab- 
lished. 

The first condition having been won, the writ- 
er in the present article considers the question 
again with reference to Russian reforms. He 
prefaces his remarks by the observation that a 
creditor can hardly help meddling in some meas- 
ure in the private affairs of a debtor, adding 
that the inconveniences of this disagreeable 
duty are much more aggravated when creditor 
and debtor are states. 


France being the creditor of Russia to the extent of 
twelve thousand million francs, not unreasonably con- 
siders that she has the right to investigate the manner 
in which her ally will safeguard French interests and 
at the same time preserve her own prosperity and good 
name ; and the right to question the solvency of Rus- 
sia, conceded a year ago, is infinitely more emphasized 


to-day, when the conditions of public and economic life,— - 


that is to say, the Russian governmental institutions 
with which Fraice has entered into engagements,—are 
to be discredited and enfeebled. 


Can France, the writer asks, take measures 
which shall be serviceable to both contracting 
parties without getting mixed up in Russia’s inter- 
nal struggle? From a moral point of view, the 
question answers itself: France ought not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Russia. On 
the other hand, it is, morally, equally impossible 
for France to furnish any more funds to any 
Russian organization until the revolution has 
brought about decisive results. 


MORAL ASSETS. 


What reigns in Russian finance is rather good 
will than scrupulous honesty. According to the 
lenders, the sums which France has lent to Rus. 
sia should have been utilized to develop the eco- 
nomic condition of the country and to consoli- 
date the financial condition of the state, and so 
give France a powerful and rich ally, instead of 
which they have been applied to the construction 
of purely strategical railways and other un- 
productive schemes. Another thing is certain. 
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M. POINCARRE, THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


(Who has advised caution in advancing more loans to 
Russia at the present juncture.) 


Since Russia took to borrowing from France, a 
sum of at least four thousand million francs has 
been spent simply to balance the budget. The 
Russian debt, in fact, is only guaranteed by 
moral assets, and all the money which France 
has so eagerly furnished to procure a strong ally 
to counterbalance Germany’s designs for Euro- 
pean leadership has entirely missed its aim. 

All that remains to France is the interest on 
the debt payable in gold. But it is in the main- 
tenance of the gold standard and the value of 
the ruble that we touch the most vulnerable 
point of Russian finance, and it has been proved 
that the gold reserve has no stability. For all 
that Russia buys from other countries is paid 
for in gold, as all that she sends abroad is paid 
for in gold, with the result that during the last 
ten years she has received four hundred and 
seventy-three millions of francs in gold annually 
with which to pay for her imports, the interest 
on the state debts and foreign capital, diplomatic 
and other expenditure abroad, etc., amounting 
in all to nine hundred and eighty-five millions 
of francs. To meet her expenditure Russia 
ought, therefore, to borrow no less a sum than 
five hundred and twelve millions of francs an- 
nually. 
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WHY FRANCE MUST STOP. 


France, concludes the writer, ought not to give 
Russia another centime, and for the following 
reasons : 


Each new loan would hasten the bankruptcy of Rus- 
sia, and France would lose both her money and her in- 
terest ; it would be used in expenditure necessarily un- 
productive ; it would injure the interests of humanity 


bene position of the imperial Austrian Gov- 
ernment with regard to the disputed ques- 
tions with Hungary is well known, having been 
the subject of newspaper dispatches for some 
months. Hungarian opinion, however, particu- 
larly upon the recent forced dissolution of the 
Hungarian Chamber at Budapest, is not so well 
known, and the following brief extracts from 
representative Magyar journals are interesting 
and significant. The rescript signed by the Em- 
peror-King and countersigned by Baron Fejer- 
vary, the Hungarian premier, by which the 
Chamber was dissolved, and which was read 
from the tribune by the colonel of the regiment 
sent to clear the house, was as follows : 

















THE MILITARY CLEARING THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT 


HALL AFTER THE FORCED DISSCLUTION ON FEBRUARY 19. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DEADLOCK. AT BUDAPEST. 





in general by maintaining the present yoke of oppres- 
sion ; it would be treachery to France ; and it would be 
a pure game of chance. A free democratic Russia would 
be essentially Francophil, for France hates the semi 
autocracy of Germany. To accomplish her two great 


reforms of agrarian reorganization and universal edu- 
cation Russia will have need of gigantic loans, and 
with a federal government which will make her one of 
the wealthiest of states France will deem it a great 
honor to preside over this development. 






Whereas the majority constituted by the allied par- 
ties of the Chamber have, in spite of our repeated sum- 
mons, refused persistently to take over the government 
on an acceptable basis without violating our royal 
rights as by law guaranteed, we, to the sorrow of our 
heart, are not able to expect from this Parliament an 
activity conducive to the interests of the country, and, 
therefore, on the proposal of our Hungarian Ministry, 
declare the Parliament convoked on February 15, 1905, 
to be dissolved, and reserve to ourself the convocation 
of a new Parliament as soon as may be. 


There was no violence, since the coalition 
Deputies submitted under merely verbal protest. 
The Pester Lloyd, the journal published in Ger. 
man at the Hungarian capital, notes the surprise 
throughout Austria that the dissolution was not 
marked by scenes of violence. The Viennese 
journals, it declares, were prepared for the most 
disorderly scenes at Budapest. The Pester Lloyd 


‘believes that the orderly dissolution augurs well 


for the final settlement of all difficulties between 
the crown and the nation. The only people who 
are disappointed with the outcome, says this 
journal, are the radical Bohemians, who ex- 
pected a revolution in Hungary and wanted to 
use this occasion for “fishing in troubled waters.” 
The Nepszava (V oice of the People) declares that 
the Hungarian people must unite to defeat ab- 
solutism at Budapest as well as at Vienna. “In 
addition to the annihilation of the parliament of 
classes, there must be established the parliament 
of the people.” The. budapesti Hiriap (Budapest 
News) calls the dissolution of the Diet a posi- 
tively unjustifiable act of despotism. The J/ag- 
yarorszadg (Hungary) believes that the very 
calmness of the people under such terrible prov- 
ocation will finally result in the abolition of 
military rule. The Pesti Ilirlap (Pest News) 
declares: “To-day there is not force enough in 
the entire world to subjugate a free people. 
There may be one party which wishes to rule, 
but there must be also one which is willing to 
be governed ; otherwise there is no govern- 
ment.” The Alkotmany (Constitution) maintains 
that if civil war result it will be the faultof Vienna. 
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The German Kaiser’s Interest in the Deadlock. 

Bismarck’s contemptuous statement, that he 
would not offer the finger of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier for all the Balkans, no longer holds 
good of German policy in the Near East. Bis- 
marck, however, was in earnest, and he proved 
his indifference to the Balkans by making a secret 
agreement with Russia practically agreeing to 
keep out of the Balkans and to restrict Ger- 
many’s attitude in the triple alliance to a merely 
anti-French one. The present German Emperor, 
however, has changed this policy toward eastern 
Europe. He has cultivated the friendship of 
the Turkish Sultan, and has reaped large com- 
mercial benefit. therefrom. Indeed, there is ev- 
ident very strong German influence throughout 
the Balkan regions. Within very few months a 
Greco-German bank at Athens has been estab- 
lished. In short, it may now be said that the 
entire Balkans are within the German “sphere 
of influence.” 

The sole power capable of counterbalancing 
German influence in this region is Austria-Hun- 
gary. Owing, however, to internal troubles, the 
dual monarchy is not able to exert its proper in- 
fluence. It must be admitted that in the eastern 
Mediterranean German preponderance seems as- 
sured. It is at this point, however, that Hun- 
gary’s disagreement with Austria must be taken 
into account. When the new Hungarian major- 
ity succeeds in breaking the deadlock and get- 
ting this programme worked out in practice, 
the present Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
Count Goluchowski, will probably be forced to 
resign, since Hungary’s influence will be strictly 
directed toward a readjustment of the triple al- 
liance. Italy may join Hungary in opposing 
any further extension of Germany’s interna- 
tional influence. Russia, of course, is tempo- 
rarily out of the reckoning. 

The foregoing is the substance of the editorial 
comments in a number of Hungarian papers re- 
garding a tendency which some journalists now 
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detect on the part of the German Kaiser to op- 
pose Hungarian aims and ambitions. A German 
newspaper correspondent recently interviewed 
Count Andrdassy, the Hungarian leader, whose 
utterances were afterward reproduced in the 
Budapesti Hirlap. In substance, they are : 


It is the general opinion in Hungary that the Ger- 
man Kaiser has been influencing our Emperor-King, 
Francis Joseph, in his refusal to accede to the military 
claims of the Hungarians. The Kaiser’s position was 
based on the theoretical assumption that what the Hun- 
garians claim would lessen the efficiency of the Austro- 
Hungarian military power. Anti-German feeling in 
Hungary has been strengthened by the attitude of Ber- 
lin in the matter of ratifying the commercial treaty 
between the two empires. 


The organ of the Hungarian Independent 
party, the Hyyetertes (Concord), hints at another 
motive which may be behind the Kaiser's anti- 
Hungarian attitude. 


The Austrian Germans have a fondness for the Ger- 
man Empire, and would be quite willing to join their 
influence with their brethren under the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. The Austrian Italians look to Italy, and the 
Austrian Slavs to an independent Slavish empire. Hun- 
gary is the only strong section of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy that is not willing to join the German Empire, 
and that tries to maintain the national individuality 
of the present dual monarchy. Hungary is the only 
part of the Hapsburg empire that could never be an- 
nexed to Germany when the break-up comes at the pass- 
ing away of the old Emperor, Francis Joseph. It is 
easy to understand the Kaiser’s militaristic aims. Hun- 
gary must be oppressed politically and weakened eco- 
nomically, so as to be unable to check the German con- 
quest. 


From these journalistic opinions it is possible 
to catch the drift of the Hungarian popular atti- 
tude toward Germany and to understand why 
the Hungarian people are enthusiastic. in their 
support of the Anglo-French understanding. 
This is looked upon as a check to German ambi- 
tions, and already Hungarians look to Berlin as 
their eventual enemy, rather than to Vienna. 


BARONESS VON SUTTNER’S SUGGESTION OF A “PEACE ARMY.” 


N OW that that devoted Austrian lady of title, 
a the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, has re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for peace and her famous 
novel, “Ground Arms,” has been translated and 
published in English, it will be interestiag to read 
her spirited appeal for universal peace which 
appears in a recent number of the Deutsche Revue. 
This appeal was inspired by the persistent talk 
during the past few years of an impending con- 
flict between England and Germany. . Why 


should we “mobilize,” asks the writer; why 
should two nations go to war? 


There are a few hundred, perhaps a few thousand, 
people in every country who are interested,—materially, 
or, perhaps, according to their disposition, morally,— 
in bringing about a war, or at least in having it talked 
about. There are millions, however, millions upon mil- 
lions, in the same countries to whom a war must needs 
mean untold misery, whose material and moral welfare 
depends upon the maintenance of peace, who harbor 
no semblance of hatred against their neighbors, who, if 
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questioned as to whether there should be war, would 
unhesitatingly answer with a decided “No.” But, un- 
fortunately, it is the case that those few hundreds talk, 
write, agitate, while the millions who are differently 
inclined are silent. It is those that desire a thing who 
display energy, —the masses in opposition remain in- 
active, resigned. They are so deafened by the clamor 
made by the former that they believe it is there that 
the millions must be, and that they themselves are the 
isolated few, whose protest would die away unheard. 

For several years, continues Baroness von 
Suttner, particularly during the twelvemonth 
just passed, German and English journals have 
carried on a systematic campaign of war agita- 
tion. “This agitation, unless it be nullified by 
an equally strong counter-agitation, must inevi- 
tably result in an explosion of hatred.” This 
writer, referring to the sentence so often uttered, 
‘A war between Germany and England is in- 
evitable,” says: ‘This is a criminal saying by 
those who disseminate it as a means to an end. 
Repeated by the thoughtless masses, it becomes 
a watchword.” 

A war between Germany and England must 
not, shall not, take place, continues Baroness 
von Suttner. ‘Such an insane, double suicide 
of two highly developed nations, kindred by 
blood and civilization, must be averted.” <A 
campaign must be organized against those in 
both countries who are keeping up this agita- 
tion. “Just as one would wrest the stiletto 
from a bravo, just so should we snatch away the 
poniard of the yellow journal.” 

In vain do the two governments protest that they 
have not the slightest intention of going to war; in 
vain does the rational part of the population of both 
countries struggle against the mere assumption of the 
possibility of a resort to arms between the land of 
Shakespeare and the land of Goethe,—the inciters un- 
dauntedly continue their malicious work. That the 
press possesses the power,—at least up to the present 
day,—of actually bringing to pass what it systematic- 
ally prophesies is probably based upon a dynamic law, 
and this effect can be prevented only by equally per- 
sistent and equally systematic counter-activity. 

How shall this campaign of correction be be- 
gun? Denials and corrections in journals will 
not do. A lie, says a Chinese proverb, encircles 
the earth while the truth is still buckling her 
shoe. Would it be advisable to form pro-Eng 
lish societies in Germany and pro-German socie- 
ties in England, or Anglo-German ones in both 
countries? No; “such societies are generally 
poor in membership and have no outside in- 
fluence.” Besides, the idea would have to spread 
*“untrammeled by formalities and completely in- 
dependent of appointed functionaries.” And 
here we come to Baroness von Suttner’s own 
suggestion, which is contained in the following 
paragraph : 
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BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


A voluntary, unorganized army whose sole duty 
would consist in at once raising a protest upon every 
occasion against every printed and spoken word of war- 
baiting. The summoning of such an army would have 
the advantage that the number of people of the same 
mind could be estimated, that each one would then 
confidently raise his voice, knowing that there was a 
mighty chorus back of him. A badge of recognition 
might be worn by the soldiers of this new species of 
Salvation Army, a badge which would make them feel 
that they were enrolled in the hosts of fellow-com- 
batants who are inspired by the elevating and consoling 
consciousness that they—by their number and by their 
unity—are active participants in warding off danger. 


Sir Thomas Barclay, the English « pacifist,” 
who has traveled a good deal in Germany, has 
recently designed and introduced a badge of 
recognition for those who believe in the brother- 
hood of nations. The badge consists of a blue 
field upon which are’ three letters in gold: 
«HI. G. (Fraternitas Inter Gentes). Since the 
Ist of last May, more than one hundred thousand 
of these have been disposed of in England, and 
more than ninety thousand in France. Whether 
the army of which the Austrian peace advocate 
speaks should wear this badge or should choose 
another, she continues, is immaterial. 


The chief consideration is that all those who are de- 
sirous of averting an Anglo-German war (which would 
necessarily drag other European countries into the con- 
flict, and might, besides, bring revolution and general 
anarchy in its train) should convert this desire into ac- 
tion,—action as strong and as far-reaching as lies with 
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in their power to command. This activity might begin 
by an appeal signed by men of eminence in ‘the politi- 
cal, scientific, commercial, clerical, and—military world 
as well. 


An appeal ought to be drafted in something 
like the following form, the baroness thinks : 


In view of the continued baiting by the yellow jour- 
nalsof England and Germany, and;the danger contained 
therein that a war as ruinous as it is baseless and avoid- 
able may be brought about between these two nat’ons, 
kindred in blood and culture, the undersignec. nave 
determined to raise their voice in protest, not singly, 
but in unison. They summon all the people of the same 


mind to join them, in order that by this means a mighty 
army shall be gathered whose mission it will be to ward 
off, by the influence of their united protest, the calamity 
of a war which would redound tothe injury of the en- 
tire civilized world. (Signatures follow.) 


Other steps to be taken would be proclama- 
tions, meetings, exchange of parliamentary visits, 
a loyal understanding between the leading states- 


- men of both nations, and, as a crowning achieve- 


ment,—since, indeed, both of the governments 
and their heads are desirous of maintaining 
peace,—the formal conclusion of an Anglo-Ger- 


man entente cordiale. 


EMIGRATION VIEWED FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


| our perplexity over what to do with the 

hordes of immigrants who are overwhelm- 
ing us we are apt to forget that this problem has 
two sides. Scarcely a month goes by that the 
Italian magazines do not discuss some phase of 
the emigration question, and a recent article in 
Nuestro Tiempo (Madrid) shows that Spanish in- 
terest also is awakening. In both these coun- 
tries, but especially in Italy, feeling has gone 
through three phases, beginning with alarm and 
strong disapproval on the part of the officials. 
This was the time of restricted emigration. Then 
followed a phase, which has lasted until very re- 
cently, of approval. The benefit of the relief on 
an overcrowded population was perceived, and 
account was taken of the fact that most of the 
emigration was only temporary,—that is, that 
Italy did not really lose all these citizens ; they 
simply went away, made money in other coun- 
tries, and brought it back. Now, however, there 
seem to be signs of a slight return to the earlier 
condition. The character of emigration is chang- 
ing and becoming more permanent, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants in full strength and vigor who 
are lost to Italy is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
As to Spain, Nuestro Tiempo cites with alarm the 
case of one village in the province of Salamanca 
which has announced its intention of removing 
itself entire to one of the South American re- 
publics, having been driven to this step by the 
desperately hard economic conditions in Spain, 
and of villages in southern Italy almost wholly 
abandoned. The author of the Spanish article 
realizes that there is no return possible to the old 
restrictive measures, but he urges that some 
immediate action be taken before the crisis be- 
comes as acute as in Italy. 

One phase of the facility of the emigration of 
Italians which is probably new to most American 
readers is furnished by a recent article in the 


Rivista Italiana de Sociologia. This gives care- 
fully compiled statistics on internal emigration 
in Italy which show that the custom of what 
may be called “temporary” or “periodical” 
emigration was not characteristic of the first 
emigrants to America, but that it is a common 
feature of Italian economic life. 


Great numbers of peasants are in the habit of leav- 
ing their homes at certain periods of the year and going 
to other regions to help harvest or plant crops, accord- 
ing to the season, remaining away for several months. 
The number of workmen thus laboring away from their 
own provinces reaches, in the month of June, the sur- 
prising figure of 300,000. The prevalence of this cus- 
tom inside the bounds of Italy explains to some extent 
the habit the Italians have, almost alone among our 
foreign citizens, of returning periodically to the mother 
country. 

The Jtalia Moderna prints a long illustrated 
article (by Signor Diomede Carafa) on the emi- 
gration problem from the Italian point of view, in 
which the author points out that there is a vast 
deal of emigration from Italy to other countries 
of Europe as well as to the Americas. He con- 
siders this, however, a negligible factor, since 
it is, without exception, temporary. The trans- 
atlantic emigration is, however, in its permanent 
phase a new problem for Italy. Signor Carafa 
reviews the immense improvement in ease and 
safety of travel which has taken place of late 
years, claiming that whereas formerly adu¥ 
men were liable to misuse and hardship on the 
journey, now a woman can leave the most re- 
mote viliage in Italy, travel entirely alone to 
New York or Buenos Ayres in perfect security 
and comfort, and be received into a respectable 
situation provided for her by some of the benefi- 
cent societies for the protection of immigrants. 

After an analysis of statistics showing the 


‘enormous increase of this exodus both abso- 


lutely and proportionally, the author contradicts 
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flatly the popular theory that it is caused by 
poverty or poor economic conditions in Italy. 
Statistics show—he points out—that these con- 
ditions have been greatly ameliorated during 
exactly the years which show the greatest in- 
crease of emigration. Emigrants already estab- 
lished in America, he says, are the great cause 
of increased emigration. 
of the number of emigrants leaving Italy during 
the twentieth century thus far have been directly 
provided with tickets and money by friends or 
relatives in America, and the indirect influence 
of their example and persuasion is incalculable. 

After giving a vivid description of the scenes 
at one of the great ports, Naples or Genoa, 
where thousands of emigrants embark for the 
United States, the author points out that there 
is always a certain number excluded, and that 
these are the old, the sick, and the feeble. In 
the face of the obvious inference that the best 
and strongest are the ones who leave Italy, the 
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article preserves a most optimistic view of the sit- 
uation and seems to see in it only good for Italy. 

The conclusion of the article contains a sur- 
prising prediction that this outgoing flood of 
Italians is not destined to cease, or even to di- 
minish, for many years tocome. In America we 
have more or less consciously the feeling that 
this enormous number of new citizens landed an. 
nually on our shores must’ diminish shortly,— 
that we are, in a way, passing through a sort of 
temporary acute crisis of immigration; but 
Signor Carafa, apparently, looks for an indefinite 
continuance of these conditions. As the problem 
of overcrowded population is solved by emigra- 
tion and economic conditions are better, the 


. already large birth rate will rise and furnish a 


surplus population which will steadily overflow 
to America. This supply will be of a higher 
grade than that of the present day, and will bring 
into American life other elements than mere 
muscular strength. 





UTCH GUIANA has three hospitals for 
the treatment of lepers, two of these being 
private and the third under governmental man- 
agement. The former are under supervision, 
respectively, of the Reformed Church of Holland 
and of the Roman Catholic Church. The Protes- 
tant institution, appropriately called “ Bethesda,” 
was founded by the Protestant Union for the 
Care of Lepers in Surinam, and is located close 
to that established by the government,—just out- 
side of the latter’s grounds, indeed. That be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Church is situated 
several miles from these, outside of the city of 
Paramaribo, and near the Military Hospital. 

The government’s leper hospital, after several 
changes of situation, has finally been located on 
the upper Surinam River, about three hours’ 
journey by steamboat from Paramaribo. It is 
known as the “Grand Chatillon.” In the //ol- 
landsche Revue (Haarlem) there is an editorial 
description of the work of this hospital, which 
we condense. After speaking of the character 
and fitness of the resident superintendent and 
physician in charge, Dr. H. G. Hirschfeld, him- 
self a native of Dutch Guiana, the article con- 
tinues : 

The wide experience and wise management of Dr. 
Hirschfeld have made him one of the most successful 
practitioners in his special field. The personnel under 
his direction consists of an assistant superintendent, 
several physicians, and a number of male and female 
nurses, the latter of whom serve without pay and are 
selected by the doctor himself from among the women 


HOW HOLLAND CARES FOR THE LEPERS IN HER COLONIES. 








patients who are still able to work. The patients are 
taken into this hospital according to a law dating from 
1836. This ordains that no leper shall be allowed to ap- 
pear on any public highway or street. When found 
there by the police, he or she is at once arrested, for 
which the policeman making the arrest is paid twenty- 
five florins per head. The person arrested is brouglit 
before the leper commission, a body composed of the 
medical inspector and a number of physicians, and if 
found to be leprous is ordered to be sent to the Grand 
Chatillon. Sufferers from this disease are also admitted 
on their personal application. But, when once there, 
neither class is allowed to leave the hospital without 
special permission. 

A description of the different forms of leprosy 
found in this hospital follows,—a most grewsome 
recital. The article then proceeds : 


The sexes are kept separate in different wards, be- 
sides which there is a special ward for married pa- 
tients,—for the inmates of the Grand Chatillon are per- 
mitted to marry. Children born in the hospital may, 
when necessary, be sent out and maintained elsewhere. 
Patients are admitted of all creeds and races, all being 
received and treated alike. The Colonial Report for 
1904 furnishes the following statistics as to the number 
admitted to and treated at the Grand Chatillon: On 
January 1, 1903, there were 149 under treatment—105 
men, 39 women, 4 boys, and 1 girl. During that year, 16 
men and 3 women were received, 3 children were born— 
1 male and 2 females—22 men and 2 boys died, while | 
man escaped. On December 31, 1903, there were thus 
under treatment at this hospital 98 men, 42 women, 3 
boys, and 3 girls. Of these 146 patients, 60 were from 
the British colonies, 6 were Chinese, 2 from Barbados, 
1 from Europe, 1 from Java, and 2 from Cayenne. On 
January 1, 1904, both the number and origin of the pa- 
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tients had somewhat changed,—viz., the entire number 
then was 141—93 men, 42 women, 4 boys, and 2 girls. Of 
these, 2 were Dutch, 69 natives, 37 from British India, 
% Chinese, 1 from the Dutch Indies, 2 from Barbados, 1 
from Demerara, and 1 Cayennese. 


Dr. Hirschfeld’s observations as to the causes, 
nature, and treatment of the disease are particu- 
larly worthy of note. He says: 


I do not believe that leprosy is hereditary, and it has, 
in my opinion, nothing whatever to do with syphilis. 
It is much rather a contagious disease, being transmit- 
ted by direct contact. I recognize, of course, a certain 
predisposition, which may afford a special basis for the 
infection, as is the case also with tuberculosis. The 
disease is found mostly among the poor, although it 
may attack the rich as well, but with them they are 
usually cases of infection, the disease having been 
transmitted by servants or in some similar way. Its 
most favorable soil is found, however, in the poorer 
circles, mostly from lack of cleanliness. In my opinion, 
leprosy is, therefore, closely connected with pauperism. 
As to its effects, much may be done by cleanliness. I 
have known lepers to reach the age of ninety who had 
had the disease from childhood. The theory of heredity 
is very difficult to demonstrate. The children cannot 
be taken from their parents till they are two years old. 
For two years, therefore, they have been in contact with 
their leprous parents. And who shall determine with 
certainty whether in those two years they have not 
acquired the disease by infection, as would any one else 
who should come into such close contact with lepers as 
children do with their parents? ... Ihave known no 
children who showed signs of leprosy below the age of 
four years. I donot place the incubation period, there- 
fore, below that length of time. And the longer that 
period lasts the more difficult it becomes to trace its true 
origin, for in that time many other causes may have 
operated, to produce the disease, when the case might 
prove one of contagion and not of heredity. 


As to the probability of finding a cure for 
the terrible malady, Dr. Hirschfeld does not 
seem at all sanguine. In the Colonial Report for 
1904 it was stated that three patients had been 
treated with the remedy found in the South 
American tua-tua shrub, the success of which 
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was at the time still in doubt. This tua-tua 
remedy as prepared in South America contains, 
however, other ingredients which were not used 
at the Grand Chatillon, so that the doctor does 
not regard his experiments as wholly decisive. 
He says, in conclusion : 


Up to the present I have seen not a single case of the 
cure of leprosy. Along the path of serum-therapy, how- 
ever, I look for better results. The lepra-bacillus will 
surely be found. It is reported that Dr. Rost, of Brit- 
ish India, has succeeded in the composition of leproline, 
and that he has performed complete cures by its means, 
This we shall keep our eye upon at the Grand Chatillon, 
for we shall leave nothing untried to combat the terri- 
ble enemy with better success than has hitherto been 
done. 





UNDERFED ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


UCH books as Robert Hunter's “ Poverty ” 
and John Spargo’s “ Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren” are beginning to familiarize the American 
public with the problems arising from the pres- 
ence of great numbers of ill-nourished children 
in our schools and on our streets. England, it 
seems, is alive to similar conditions in her metrop- 
olis. Writing in the Fortnightly Review for March, 
the Countess of Warwick cites from the recent 
Ps of the Committee of Inquiry certain ugly 
acts ; 


Dr. Eichholz, inspector of schools, found that in one 
school in a very bad district ‘90 per cent. of the chil- 
dren are unable, by reason of their physical condition, 
to attend to their work in a proper way, while 33 per 
cent., during six months of the year, from October to 
March, require feeding.” He estimated the number of 
actually underfed children in London schools as ap- 
proximately 122,000, or 16 per cent. of the elementary 
school population. This does not cover the number of 
children improperly fed. 


She quotes the obvious conclusion of the 
committee : 
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“With scarcely an exception, there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that the time has come when the 
state should realize the necessity of insuring adequate 
nourishment to children in attendance at school; it 
was said to be the height of cruelty to subject half- 
starved children to the processes of education, besides 
- being a shortsighted policy, in that the progress of such 
children is inadequate and disappointing; and it was 
further the subject of general agreement that, as a rule, 
no purely voluntary association could successfully cope 
with the full extent of the evil.” 


THE MIDDAY MEAL. 


She shows the absurdity of urging that par- 
ents should stint themselves of necessary food 
in order to feed their children, or of imagining 
that there is danger of pauperizing while “ well- 
to-do people’s children are fed and clothed at 
Christ’s Hospital School out of endowments 
stolen from the poor.” No one thinks that 
parents are pauperized by their children re- 
ceiving maintenance scholarships. The countess 
herself declares : 

For widowers, widows, women separated from their 
husbands or with sick or crippled husbands, and for 
married women going to work, as often happens in the 
North of England, it would be an incalculable blessing 
for the children to have their midday meal at school, 
and it is the midday meal that is, on the whole, most 
important. Where the choice is actually to lie between 
a scant breakfast or a scant dinner, the former is prok- 


HE very grave and pernicious consequences 

of the custom, which so generally prevails 
in Germany, of a free indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks, and the measures which are gradually 
being resorted to to eradicate the evil, are dis- 
cussed in an article in the Deutsche Monatsschrift. 
The consciousness is gaining ground in every 
class of society that decisive measures must be 
taken to at least moderate an evil which is a 
hindrance to the development of the German 
people economically, physically, and spiritually. 

The article is devoted especially to the phase 
of the question regarding the employees of rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation, where 
it is a matter of vital importance to thousands 
daily that the official’s power to think clearly 
and act with prudence and decision in moments 
of danger be not impaired by drink. 

The greatest imaginable technical develop- 
ment, the most complete mechanical devices, 
will hardly succeed in eliminating human falli- 
bility in their application. 


The constantly growing demands upon transit ser- 
vice, in particular, for safety and speed call rather, 





ALCOHOL AND RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN GERMANY. 





ably the lesser evil. It is after the-exhaustion of the 
morning’s work and confinement, and just before the 
physical exertion of play-time, that a good meal has 
the greatest value. : 


ENGLAND'S ‘* DEADLIEST COMPETITORS.” 


On the question of expenditure she drives 
home the fact that “our deadliest competitors 
are not those who rely on immature and untrained 
labor, but those who best equip their workers 
for a place in the nation’s workshops ;” not Rus- 
sia, Italy, Spain, and Turkey, but America, Ger- 
many, and industrial Switzerland. It is no mere 
coincidence that the English county with the 
largest proportion of child workers has also the 
record figures for crime, drunkenness, and dis- 
ease. She suggests, therefore, that the age of 
compulsory elementary school attendance should 
be raised to sixteen years, subject to certain ex- 
emptions, based, not, as now, merely on ability 
to pass a given standard, but mainly on thie 
destination of the scholar when leaving. She 
concludes with this cogent question : 


Adequate nourishment for our children, immunity 
from exhausting and mechanical employments at the 
most critical period of adolescence, an extension of edu- 
cational influences,—can there be any objects of ex- 
penditure more likely than these to repay themselves a 
thousandfold in the improved vigor and intelligence 
which form the only sure basis of a nation’s greatness ? 


indeed, for an increasingly higher efficiency of the per- 
sonnel, not only as regards prudence, judgment, deci- 
sion, and clearsightedness, but a sense of duty, all 
which qualities are, it has been proved, vitiated by 
nothing soreadily and to such a degree as by indulgence 
in alcoholic drinks. The chief danger, moreover, con- 
sists not so much in excessive drink resulting in drunk- 
enness, which is easily recognized, as in the more mod- 
erate but habitual use of liquor, which is harder to 
control, and the after-effects of heavy drinking. Scien- 
tific investigation has established the fact that even a 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages impairs the acute- 
ness of sight and hearing, including the power of distin- 
guishing colors. Most of the violations of discipline and 
duty in the German transportation service are due to 
indulgence in drink, besides leading to misery and want 
in the home. Railway employees are, by the nature of 
their occupation, more exposed to temptations to drink 
than other classes of men, among them being the nu- 
merous restaurants in the vicinity of stations, while in 
north and central Germany these are, besides, con- 
nected with the depots. 


It is the United States which has, thus far, 
taken the most advanced measures to fight the 
liquor abuse, declares the writer of this article. 
The great railway lines have for some time de- 
manded total abstinence of their employees, on 
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or off duty, or have at least favored the abstain- 
ers. This movement is greatly aided by a dif- 
fusion of knowledge, far more general than in 


‘other countries, regarding the noxious effects of 


the liquor habit and the great advantages of 
total abstinence. Next to the United States, 
England has made the greatest strides in com- 
bating the evil 1n the railway personnel. A nota- 
bly successful feature is the Temperance Union 
of the employees, numbering 23.000, whose aim 
it is to spread total abstinence in the railway ser- 
vice. As to Germany, the article says: 

Justly recognizing that it is possible to achieve a 
comprehensive restriction of the use of alcohol by the 
proper prohibitive regulations only in case of the exist- 
ence of the indispensable premises, the German railway 


management has confined itself mainly to preventive 
measures,—im provement in dwellings, in transient stop- 
ping-places, care for suitable diet, good water, and re- 
freshments free of alcohol,—all these to draw the per- 
sonnel from the temptation and the need of drink. The 
Prussian Government, owing to the recent serious acci- 
dents, has issued an order prohibiting all railway em- 
ployees from taking any beverage containing alcohol 
while on duty. 


The writer speaks of an association of Ger- 
man railroad officials, started by him four years 
ago, whose object it is to enlighten the public 
regarding the worthlessness of alcoholic drinks 
as a tonic and how they may be dispensed with 
as a means of refreshment. This society has 
been most encouragingly successful in its efforts. 





SIR FRANCIS BURNAND, RETIRING EDITOR OF “ PUNCH.” 


” HERE has been a change in the occupant 

of the Throne of the Monarchy of Brit- 
ish Mirth. Sir Francis Burnand, after reigning 
for twenty-five years and a half in the editorial 
chair of Punch, has doffed the Cap and Bells, 
which are the imperial purple of his realm, and 
Mr. Owen Seaman reigns in his stead.” With 
this sentence Mr. W. T. Stead begins a character 
sketch (in the English Review of Reviews) of the 
retiring editor of Punch. 

Of the significance to English national life of 
the great comic weekly, Mr. Stead says: 

Mr. Punch is a national institution. He has a mo- 
nopoly of the most absolute kind. Again and again at- 
tempts have been made to bring out rivals. He has but 
smiled at them and they have disappeared. He has 
never found it worth while to frown. But his rivals 
one after another have withered away. One or two 
have preserved for a time, and, for the matter of that, 
still preserve a more or less difficult existence upon a 
more or less restricted circulation. But Alexander Sel- 
kirk on his desolate island was not more in solitary 
grandeur throned thanis Mr. Punchin the midst of the 
millions of Great Britain. 


The undisputed preéminence of Mr. Punch is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
‘che by no means confines his jurisdiction to the 
domain of social mirth.” 

He is a power in the land, a potent influence in po- 
litical affairs, and occasionally not without authority in 
matters ecclesiastical. Nor is it only in this land that 
he wields a potent scepter. He sometimes intervenes 
with great effect in international affairs. Foreigners 
fail to understand it, mock at it, resent it. But it is 
very real for all that. 

After these preliminary remarks, Mr. Stead 
recounts briefly the past history of Punch. Here 
is the chronology of the dynasty of editors : 














SIR FRANCIS BURNAND. 


1841-1870—Mark Lemon, with whom reigned 
fora brief season Henry Mayhew. 

1870—1874—Shirley Brooks. 

1874-1880—Tom Taylor. 

1880—1906—Sir Francis Burnand. 

1906— — —Mr. Owen Seaman. 

The late editor, Sir Francis, has had the long- 
est reign of any of the editors of Punch, except- 
ing Mark Lemon. He was the only editor of 
Punch who has been knighted. The honor was 
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conferred on the initiative and by the special 
desire of King Edward. 

Burnand from his earliest youth had a strong 
bias toward the stage. He played in little dra- 
mas at home when he was five, and all through 
life lhe was devoted to the theater. After plays, 
he was most devoted to novels. Scott, Lytton, 
James, and Harrison Ainsworth were his favor- 
ites. He was a little “Tom All Alone” without 
playmates, and novels and plays filled up his 
existence. When he went to Eton he did not 
shine as a scholar. He never could learn his 
classical lessons, despite a phenomenal memory. 
He profited but little by his sojourn at Eton, 
however, and after some years of desultory 
study, when he had reached the age of eighteen, 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
spent three years at the university, and enjoyed 
them as much as he did not enjoy Eton. “There 
is just so much constraint as gives to the youth- 
ful undergraduate an increased zest for the 
sweets of liberty.” Then the strangest thing 
happened. Burnand, ‘“boy-about-town,” Free- 
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mason, amateur actor and farce-writer, decided 
to take Holy Orders, and take a cure of souls! 
Few persons were less cut out for the clerical . 
office. But he decided, and went to study at 
Cuddesdon under Canon Liddon. He studied 
hard, but difficulties cropped up, and finally, 
upon reading Newman’s ‘Doctrine of Develop- 
ment,” he became a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism. He was duly received into orders in the 
Roman Church, but eventually decided that he 
was better fitted for the stage. And yet—to 
complete the extraordinary series of changes— 
he ended up in the editorial chair of Britain's 
famous comic journal. In this capacity, Mr. 


Stead is inclined to believe, Mr. Burnand has 
been more useful to his country and countrymen 
than he could possibly have been in the Church. 


Considering the importance of Punch as an element 
in English life, considering the value of the constant 
maintenance of a high standard of good feeling, good 
manners, and good principle in the pages of our one 
comic journal, I am disposed to think that Sir Francis 
Burnand did better service to the cause of morality and 
religion as editor of 
Punch than he could 








ever have done had he 
been the most devoted 
of Anglican parish 
priests or the hottest of 
Roman missioners. It 
may be a humbler mis- 
sion to tickle the mid- 
riffs of men than to 
labor for the salvation 
of their souls. But both 
are legitimate voca- 
tions. 


In his “parting 
words” to his read- 
ers the retiring edi- 
tor declared that the 
aim of Punch has 
been and, if it is to 
continue in its popu- 
larity, must continue 
to be “to provide 
relaxation for all, 
fun for all, without 
a spice of malice or 
a suspicion of vul- 
garity, humor witli- 
outa flavor of bitter- 
ness, satire without 
reckless severity, - 
and nonsense so 
laughter-compelling 








MR. PUNCH DROPS THE PILOT. 


Sir Francis Burnand leaves Punch (after Tenniel). The pilot’s place will now be filled by a 


“ knowin’ seaman.”—From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


as to be absolutely 
irresistible from its 
very absurdity.” 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE “ DREADNOUGHT.” 


| aspera new turbine battleship is the 
subject of an article in the World's Work 


and Play (London) for March by Fred. T. Jane, 


who claims to be a sort of godfather to the new 
ship, as a ship of this sort first saw the light in 
his book on fighting-ships. He acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Colonel Cuniberti, chief 
constructor of the Italian navy, and he says : 


Overtake any of the enemy’s battleships and oblige 
them to fight,—this is the keynote of the Dreadnought. 
There is no battleship in existence that can run away 
from her, the speed of the average battleship being 
about eighteen knots, except in cases of ‘battleship 
cruisers,” like the Duncans, which run up to nearly 
twenty knots. But even these were only designed for 
nineteen knots. The highest designed battleship speed 
is the twenty knots of the ex-Chilean Swiftsure and 


Triumph—a rate only attained for short spurts in. 


smooth water—and the really swiftest battleships are 
the Duncans. Of battleships now building, only the 
Italian Vittorio Emanuele class have a higher speed 
than the Dreadnought will be given, and Italy is not 
ranked as a probable opponent. 

Armored cruisers can, of course, get away from the 
Dreadnought, but for these cruisers Dreadnoughts of 
the Invincible type are being built. As things are and 
will be for many years, the Dreadnought will be su- 


preme upon the seas in the way of being able to over- 
take any probable opponent of the battleship class. 

The gun, Mark XI., which the Dreadnought will 
carry, should be effective up to 10,000 yards or more. 
In other words, it ought to hit what it is aimed at at 
five miles off. 

Hence the panic in Germany over the Dreadnought. 
Of the German fleet, ten ships carry medium guns of 
9.4-inch caliber, effective up to 4,000 yards, perhaps. The 
ten later ships, built and building, have 11-inch guns, 
but they are short pieces and probably erratic after 
6,000 yards or so. In any case, they could not hurt the 
Dreadnought at 8,000 yards, while she, with her power- 
ful guns and superior speed, could disable the Germans 
one after the other as long as her ammunition lasted. 
Little wonder that the Dreadnought marks a new era ! 

The Dreadnought is to be completed within a year 
from now. She will be unique for a couple of years 
and insure peace for that time. Even then only the 
Japanese Aki will be able to fight her, and as a Japa- 
nese ship and a British ship are, so far as future naval 
war is concerned, about one and the same thing, the 
Aki will be yet another peace-maker. 


But, as the writer observes, this will not last. 
Germany is settling down to build Dreadnoughts, 
likewise France. The high speed of the Dread- 
nought is to be provided by her turbine machinery. 





SOME PHASES OF AUSTRALASIAN CHARACTER. 


the world wants to know is his claim to superiority. 
It is easy enough to understand why the American is 
inclined to boast, and why the Englishman is quietly 


HERE is no man in the world so sensitive 
to adverse criticism as the Australian, is 
the dictum of Mr. C. de Thierry, himself a New 
Zealander (in the Empire Review). This writer 
is very caustic in his comments on his brother 
islander. The Australian, he says, is the most 
individual of all colonials. ‘ Without losing his 
original virility, he has grafted on to the old 
stock qualities which are not British. Yet he 
is provincial ; indeed, in the circumstances, he 
could hardly be otherwise. He has not, like the 
Canadian, had to suffer wrongs patiently for the 
sake of the imperial connection ; and it would 
have been better for him had this been so.” 
The result of everything is “the establish- 
ment in Australia of a tyranny so narrow and 
selfish that one must go back to decaying Hel- 
lenism to find a parallel for it.” Other colonies 
have conceited individuals ; but they are not na- 
tionally conceited. The Australian, otherwise 
so unenviably distinguished, 
is not even amusing. He is too much in earnest for 
that, and too conscious of the distance he has traveled 
ahead of other people on the road to progress. Wher- 
ever he goes he measures things by the Australian 
standard, and finds them wanting. Now, this is all 
very well, but it is too narrow to be impressive. What 


convinced of his own preéminence. They have earned 
the privilege by their achievements, and while the one 
makes it humorous, the other makes it dignified. The 
Australian is merely irritating because his achieve- 
ments are still in the future. 


The state, in Australia, continues Mr. de Thier- 
ry, is sapping the foundations of British charac- 
ter, cutting at the roots of independence and 
self-reliance. Australia’s whole attitude of mind 
is opposed to the spirit of self-sacrifice. Even 
her efforts to improve the lot of the working- 
man cannot be counted to her for righteousness, 
not having been animated by a moral purpose. 
The Australian’s education is against him. In 
such a country the teaching of history should 
be German in its thoroughness. “Instead of 
this, it is as poor as it is here” (in England). 
And England, in the nature of things, can never 
be so provincial as Australia. Environment, 
training, and education have done their worst 
for the Australian. ‘The wonder is that the 
virility of the race should have suffered so little.” 

But the stimulus which Australia needs is 
being supplied by the presence of Japan in the 
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Pacific ; and, in spite of the severity of the rest 
of the article, the writer thinks she will rise to 
the occasion. She is being drawn into the poli- 
tics of the world, and it will do her all the good 
in the world. She has, consequently, come to a 
full stop in her career toward socialism, but has 
still to overcome the bad habits she has formed. 
However, the backbone of the country is strong 
as ever. The press carries on the best English 
traditions. The Australian in the fell clutch of 
the drought neither winced nor cried aloud. 
Therefore, in spite of clouds on the horizon, the 
future of Australia is bright. 


Mr. Seddon’s Popularity in New Zealand. 


In the department “Greater Britain,” in the 
National Review, a New Zealand correspondent 
contributes an article on Mr. Seddon and the 
recent New Zealand election. It gives an ad- 
mirable picture of a New Zealand election,—the 
excitement, the entire suspension of business, 
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the «solemn festival” appearance of the streets. 
What is the cause of a majority for Mr. Seddon 
surpassing even the wildest expectations of his 
supporters ? First of all, Mr. Seddon’s own 
personality, and his marvelous physical endur-. 
ance ; then his exact knowledge of the audiences 
he generally addresses and of what will please 
them ; and his expertness in making sections of 
the community “solid” on his behalf,—as, for in- 
stance, by his raising of the old-age pensions 
from seven shillings to ten shillings a week just 
before the last parliament dissolved, and by his 
less justifiable action in going into districts held 
by an opposition candidate and saying, “ Return 
a government man, and you shall have that 
bridge you want,” or whatever it may be. This 
is perfectly true. “ When all these influences 
are considered, the wonder, perhaps,” says this 





-acute writer, ‘(is not that so few opposition can- 


didates were returned, but that any at all man- 
aged to find a seat.” 





THE INVASION OF FRENCH LITERATURE BY WOMEN. 


§ Mace Nuova Antologia (Rome) has an article 

called forth by the large number of French 
books by women which have recently appeared, 
anil which have succeeded in gaining aserious, not 
to say an apprehensive, attention from French 
men of letters. It seems that an overwhelming 
number of women writers are invading French 
literature, as they have already invaded English 
and American. French male critics are trying 
to analyze the meaning and importance of this 
new factor. 

Messrs. Huysmans and Marcel Schwab are 
quoted as saying gallantly that the women writ- 
ers of present-day France have more talent than 
their masculine rivals. M. Georges Pellissier, 
however, puts in an emphatic dissent from this 
opinion. He claims that, up to the present time, 
French women writers have shown neither vigor 
nor originality enough to make any real impres- 
sion on public taste. 

The Nuova Antologia admits the truth of this 
charge, but contends that it is natural, since the 
women of the Latin races are only beginning to 
have freedom of individual life, and that as yet 
they can write with truth and vigor, not about 
the world as a whole, but only about their subor- 
dinated feminine side of it. 

This very fact, however, is one element in the very 
real value of their work if it is sincere,—that is, that 
they write surely and accurately about their own im- 
pulses and emotions, and will put into their writings a 
human being with comprehensible motives in place of 


the mysterious, inexplicable creature which men of 
letters have for so many centuries set up as woman. 
They have, therefore, even in their present imperfect 
state of development as artists, a place of worth in 
literature when they portray themselves, when they 
explain the complex, nerve-ridden, subtle modern 
woman. Particularly they have the power of portray- 
ing a phase of their sex which is a complete blank to 
the most sympathetic and imaginative man, and that 
isgirlhood. The ‘Avantl)Amour” of Marcelle Tinayre 
is cited as an example of this, a book recently reissued, 
but written fifteen years ago, when the author was but 
nineteen years old, and which Alphonse Daudet hailed 
as a proof of exceptional genius. 


The work of Madame de Noailles is analyzed 
next. Two volumes of verse were followed by 
an original and eccentric novel, “La Nouvelle 
Espérance.” After this came “ Visage Emer- 
veillé,” which had an enormous success and was 
greatly praised and criticised. Maeterlinck de- 
nies it any connected thought or underlying 
general idea, and says it sounds as though it 
were written out of a note-book. A new novel 
by Madame de Noailles, «La Domination,” marks 
a decided advance in her work, and the Italian 
review characterizes her treatment of women 
suffering from betrayed affection as superb. 
One scene is cited as of tragic pathos and truth, 
where a countess and her companion discover 
that they have the same man as lover, and end 
a dialogue of poignant misery, physical and 
moral, by weeping in each other's arms. The 
wife of Henry de Régnier, daughter of the late 
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J. M. de Heredia, writing under the pen name 
of Gérard d'Houville, has just presented a seri- 
ous novel of passion on the same general theme 
as “La Domination” called “ L’Esclave.” Two 
sisters who write together, Renée and Tony 
d’Ulmés, show in their two novels, “ Vierge 
Faible” and “Sibylle Femme,” the theories of 
the new. feminism clothed in flesh and blood. 
The intelligent and emancipated modern girl is 
shown in a very different light from the per- 
verse, self-willed, disillusioned deme-vierge of 
Marcel Prevost. 

A list of names are given as already familiar 
to Italians, most of which are unknown to Amer. 
ican readers. ‘Ivan Strannick,” who has written 


two novels full of fine and suggestive studies in 
feminine psychology ; Myriam Harry, the eccen- 
tric authoress of “La Conquéte” de Jérusalem ; 
Gabrielle Réval, whose last novel, ‘‘ La Cruche 
Cassée,” courageously combats many prejudices 
of conventional morality ; Jeanne Marni, author 
of sharp, witty dialogue through which pierces 
a painful consciousness of the misery of modern 
society; Madame Delarue-Mardrus, and many 
others: 

The article is of interest mainly because it lays 
down as a law that women can do literary work 
of value only when depicting their own sex, and 
that, as yet, a general philosophical view of life 
as a whole is beyond them. 





THE ARTIST WHO EXALTS LABOR. 





CONSTANTINE MEUNIER. 
(From a bust by himself.) 


he is a rather unique triumph, that of Con- 

stant‘ue Meunier, the Belgian painter and 
sculptor, in achieving world-wide fame and win- 
ning the world’s gratitude as the painter and 
sculptor of “The Life of Labor.” In a recent 
issue of the Social Tidskrift (Stockholm), Mr. C. 


Tahl reviews the significance in Meunier’s work 
and becomes enthusiastic in its praise. The art 
of this Belgian sculptor, he declares, has nothing 
in common with the ordinary run of modern 
paintings and sculptures, which have merely the 
ruin and misery of labor for their theme. 

The laboring man is to him an epitome of the whole 
human race,—of its suffering, but also of its slumbering 
strength. Such works as “The Old Factory Worker,” 
‘‘The Miner’s Horse,” and ‘‘The Burden Bearer” evoke 
tender sympathy. In the main, however, Meunier is 
the exalter of labor. His miners, blacksmiths, and 
reapers,—in fact, all his industrial and agricultural 
weaith-producers,—indicate the grandeur and the maj- 
esty which in ancient times artists attributed only to 
gods and princes. 

Meunier could not have interpreted the maj- 
esty of labor if his own life had not been a 
succession of struggles. Born in 1831, at Etter- 
beck, a suburb of Brussels, he began at a very 
early age to study art at the academy supported 
by his elder brother. It was early in his career, 
as he himself says, that he began to understand 
that “beauty is not a standard form, but the 
spontaneous expression of the character of every 
age.’ The years passed, and Meunier became a 
famous painter. Fame and fortune came to him, 
but he never deserted his ideal of conscientious 
glorification of the laboring man. It was a 
request of the author Lemonnais that finally 
turned him in the direction of his life-work. 
Lemonnais asked him to prepare some sketches 
from the industrial and mining regions for his 
work entitled “Belgium.” The artist was pro- 
foundly impressed by the miners and their life. 
Of the mining districts, he himself says: “I was 
struck with the tragic and somber beauty of the 
land. Immediately, as in a vision, I saw before 
me the work of my lifetime.” 
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In the midst of this hard-working people Meu- 
nier lived for many years, sharing their life- 
interests, their cares, and their dangers. He 
studied every side of this working world with 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the artist and phi- 
losopher. It was not until the age of fifty that 
Meunier returned to sculpture, and yet it is asa 
sculptor that his fame will live. Of this phase 
of his work he says: ‘ While walking, one day, 
on the great pier at Antwerp I was struck by 
the model silhouette of one of the burden- bearers 
from the ships. Only sculpture, | then realized, 


AUSTRIA, SERVIA, 


M® ALFRED STEAD deals in the /ort- 

nightly with the recent Servo-Bulgarian 
convention and its results. In July, 1905, he 
says, Servia and Bulgaria signed a customs con- 
vention creating a customs union and breaking 
down the tariff barriers between the two coun- 
tries. They have sought to weld themselves into 
an economic entity on the model of the United 
States of America. Its chief importance is said 
to be in its forming the first step from the old 
standard of hatred and mistrust toward the new 
ideas of clear understanding and union. Mr. 
Stead has no mercy, however, on the efforts 
which Austria has made to destroy this conven- 
tion. He says: 


By her unjust attempt at coercion, plain and undis- 
guised, Austria brought into being a political bond be- 
tween Bulgaria and Servia which was not in existence 
at the time of the signature of the customs convention. 
And in so doing the politicians at Vienna absolutely 
ruined Austria’s hopes in the Balkans. 


Only in the bewilderment produced by the 
Hungarian crisis and anger at the defiance of a 
small state like Servia can he find an explanation 
of “the temporary insanity which may well cause 
a full-blown Balkan confederation to develop 
from the puny and badly drawn up customs con- 
vention.” 


‘‘DIPLOMATIC SWINE FEVER.” 


Austria tried to coerce Servia by threatening 
to break off negotiations for a commercial treaty, 
and to close the frontiers against Servian im- 
ports, if the Servo-Bulgarian convention were 
not abandoned. 


Furious at the Servian refusal, the Viennese author- 
ities ordered the closing of the frontiers to Servian cat- 
tle, pigs, and even fowls. This last restriction was con- 
trary to the existing treaty of commerce between the 
two countries, which does not expire till March 1, 1906. 














could properly express my ideas and impres- 
sions.” The chief significance of Meunier’s work 
is that he has exalted labor, and this exaltation 
has bettered the condition of laboring men all 
over Belgium. Many of his statues adorn the 
public squares, and yet, since he is suspected of 
being a Socialist at heart, the Belgian Govern. 
ment has hesitated before giving a public place 
to his “ Monument of Labor,” since this is really 
a vision of the future. The bulk of his work, 
both painting and sculpture, is now exhibited in 
the Belgian capital. 


AND BULGARIA. 


The cattle and pigs were excluded under the arbitrary 
veterinary convention, it having been found that a pig 
had died of ‘‘diplomatic swine fever,” a contagious dis- 
ease, prevalent when Servia opposes Austrian desires. 
The cool indifference with which Austria ignored her 
treaty obligations with Servia led toa profound feeling 
that it was hardly worth making sacrifices in order to 
obtain a new commercial treaty, which could be equally 
well ignored. 


The Servians have never forgotten that trade 
relations with Austria are vital, nor, apparently, 
have the Austrians. Mr. Stead remarks: 


When it is possible for a leading Austrian paper to 
declare that ‘“‘in order to avoid defeat, it is not neces- 
sary for Austria to be a great power; it is only neces- 
sary for her to be a great market for pigs,” the true note 
of Austrian greatness is struck. It is poetic justice 
that Austria’s action will bring upon her its own pun- 
ishment, and that from the day when she endeavored 
to dictate to the two independent Balkan states her sway 
over them was over forever. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS. 


Mr. Stead calls attention to the fact that the 
support of the Balkans is at present in the hands 
of Italy, who finds here a valuable weapon in 
her own struggle with Austria. 


In diplomatic circles in Vienna it is held that the 
customs union forms part of a deep-laid plan on the 
part of Italy to destroy Austrian influence in the Bal- 
kays and to deprive her of her position in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. They see in the establishment of a wire- 
less telegraph station in Montenegro and the gift of 
guns to Prince Nicholas by King Victor Emmanuel 
other signs of the preparation of a Balkan alliance led 
by Italy. The disunion in the dual kingdom causes 
what would otherwise have been a comparatively in- 
nocuous danger to assume in their eyes a most ominous 
aspect. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
the Servians lock to Italy above all others as their sup- 
porter and friend. Russia, which used to be omnipo- 
tent in the Balkans, is now laid on the shelf for an 
indefinite period, and has ceased to act as the counter- 
poise to Austria. 
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BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


Studies in Government at Home and Abroad. 
—The April installment of Mr. Charles Edward Rus- 
sell’s ‘Soldiers of the Common Good,” in Everybody’s 
Magazine, is devoted to the little republic of Switzer- 
land, where Mr. Russell found an almost ideal perfec- 
tion of public services and a freedom from the various 
evils and resulting popular dissatisfaction which we 
are accustomed to regard as almost the necessary ac- 
companiments of any form of governmental activity. 
This efficiency and purity of administration is due, ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell, to the Swiss people’s logical 
adherence to democracy. All the public services, in- 
cluding the telegraph, telephone, and railroad, are op- 
erated strictly for the benefit of all the people.—In 
striking contrast with the examples of successful pub- 
lic ownership presented by Mr. Russell is the picture 
of the corporation-ridden city of Newark, N. J., which 
is drawn by Samuel Merwin in the pages of Success. 
Newark, according to Mr. Merwin, is owned and run 
by the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. The 
citizens, who pay the taxes, have really very little to 
say about the management of their own municipal af- 
fairs.—The fourth paper in the series entitled ‘‘The 
Looting of Alaska,” by Rex E. Beach, in Appleton’s 
Booklovers, is concerned with ‘The Reign of Terror.” 
These papers by Mr. Beach reveal a shamelessness of 
official corruption in our northern province which even 
the newspapers have heretofore failed to disclose to the 
American reading public. 


Protests Against the Growth of Privilege.— 
The first of two papers by Hartley Davis on ‘The Coal 
Trust, the Labor Trust, and the People Who Pay” ap- 
pears in the April number of Everybody's Magazine. 
The story of the evolution of this powerful organiza- 
tion within a short period of time is one of no little 
dramatic interest.—The history of the independent tele- 
phone movement, by Paul Latzke, is continued in the 
April number of Success. Many interesting incidents in 
the fight to establish independent telephone exchanges 
in the Middle West are related in this series.—The story 
of the growth of sentiment for municipal ownership 
and operation of the street-car lines in Chicago is told 
in the American Illustrated for April by Henry K. 
Webster.—The Socialist party is the subject of a suc- 
cinect article by Upton Sinclair in the World’s Work. 
Mr. Sinclair describes the organization and methods of 
agitation adopted by the Socialists in their American 
work. It will be news to many readers that one of the 
Socialist papers in this country, the Appeal to Reason, 
published at Girard, Kan., has a paid circulation of 
more than a quarter of a million, and that special edi- 
tions have run up as high as three million copies.—The 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan contributes to the Cen- 
tury for April an essay on “Individualism versus So- 
cialism.” Mr. Bryan’s paper emphasizes the beneficial 
effect of struggle and discipline, such as is required 


under the competitive system, in industries, and holds 
that ‘‘no economic advantage which would come from 
the monopolization of all the industries in the hands 
of the Government would compensate for the stifling of 
individual initiative and independence.”—‘‘The Trea- 
son of the Senate” is the title of a series of scathing 
exposures of corporation control of certain seats in the 
United States Senate made by David Graham Phillips 
in the Cosmopolitan. 


Sketches of Living Personalities.—“ Witte: A 
Great Man Facing Failure,” is the subject of an article 
in McClure’s by Perceval Gibbon. After the Russian 
statesman’s diplomatic successes at the Portsmouth con- 
ference, last summer, it is hard for Americans to realize 
that the word ‘“failure” should have any place in . 
Witte’s vocabulary. Yet it is true, as Mr. Gibbon 
points out, that all of his financial and diplomatic 
achievements merely buttressed the autocracy which 
Witte was called upon to save and could not. At last, 
he had to go to the Czar, and in so doing he practically 
courted failure as a statesman.—David Graham Phillips 
writes in Appleton’s Booklovers of Mayor Tom John- 
son, of Cleveland, as ‘‘a type of the common-sense 
American.” —In the Woman’s Home Companion 
for April there are glimpses of ‘‘The Four Greatest 
Living Americans at Work,”—President Roosevelt, ex- 
President Cleveland, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and Mark 
Twain.—In the Cosmopolitan, John Burroughs draws 
an enticing picture of his own every-day life, showing 
how his love of simplicity in all things has had full 
sway in the control of his choice of environment. 


Notes of Scientific Progress.—The importance 
which technical science is assuming in the world’s life 
and industry is well illustrated in an article on ‘‘Chem- 
istry and the World’s Food” contributed to the April 
Harper’s by Professor Robert K. Duncan. This writer 
gives a popular account of the recently discovered meth- 
ods for the fixation of nitrogen. He looks forward to 
the creation of ‘‘as many factories for the fixation of 
elemental nitrogen as we have smelting furnaces for 
the unfixing of elemental iron.” His article contains 
several demonstrations of the results made possible by 
the scientific application of fertilizers to plant growth. 
—Dr. Woods Hutchinson undertakes, in McClure’s for 
April, an exposition of certain ‘‘diet delusions.” Some 
of his propositions are familiar enough to all intelligent 
people, though doubtless imperfectly applied in real life. 
But the most startling paragraphs in his article are 
those devoted to the demolition of solemn injunctions 
to which members of the medical profession have in the 
past given the sanction of their authority. Dr. Hutchin- 
son maintains that instinct as a dietary guide is far 
superior to reason. He has no quarrel with vegetarian- 
ism as a creed, but he vigorously opposes its claims toa 
scientific basis. He denies that there is any advantage 
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or superiority in vegetable diet as such. On the other 
hand, all science indicates to him that man was meant to 
eat meat. He also cites from his own professional expe- 
rience facts that seem to militate strongly against what 
he terms the prejudice against pork,the idea that spices 
heat the blood, and other much-emphasized precepts. Dr. 
Hutchinson even has the temerity tosuggest that cereal 
food may have been greatly overrated in point of nutri- 
tive value, and that too much brown bread may be posi- 
tively injurious. With the main conclusion of his article 
few readers would be inclined to disagree. The convic- 
tion is steadily growing in the medical profession, hesays, 
that disturbances of digestion are due, in eight cases out 
of ten, not so much to the food used, either in quality, 
quantity, or method of cooking, as to the circumstances 
under which it is eaten.—In attempting to formulate a 
purely scientific conception of religion, Mr. C. W. Salee- 
by, writing in the Atlantic Monthly for April, predicts 
that the religion of the future, whose dogmas will be 
those of science as well as of religion, and therefore true, 
while following the general tendency of religion to-day, 
will concern itself more and more with this present life 
and less and less with the life beyond. According to 
this view, Buddhism, for instance, cannot be the reli- 
gion of the future, since it preaches the worthlessness of 
life.—In the American Illustrated (formerly Leslie’s), 
Dr. David T. Day points out some of the important con- 
tributions to civilization made by those men who have 
devised means of producing and utilizing the various 
forms of artificial light. He ranks among the great 
benefactors of modern times such inventors as Samuel 
Kier, who first put the chimney around a petroleum 
wick, and Luther Stieringer, who substituted for illu- 
mination by points of brilliant intensity an even glow. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


Game-Preservation in the Transvaal.— The 
warden of the Transvaal Government Game Reserves 
writes on this subject in Blackwood’s (London) for 
March. The present Transvaal Game Reserves—costing 
£4,000 ($20,000) to equip—extend for 300 miles by 40 to 
60, and contain all indigenous animals, except the few, 
such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and eland, which had 
disappeared before the reserves were set aside. The 
other game animals have all increased considerably 
under two and a half years’ protection. Preventing the 
native from destroying game, it was said, would make 
him starve. Instead, says the writer, it has made him 
work. Poachers still cause much trouble, so much so 
that the sum of £4,000 has had to be increased to £5,000. 
There is also a Game Protection Society in the Trans- 
vaal, with the object of securing observance of the game 
laws in general and checking the terrible destruction of 
birds and animals by the Kaffirs. The good results of 
this society’s work have already been widely felt. 


What of the Triple Alliance ?— An Italian, 
writing in the Contemporary Review (London) for 
March on the foreign policy of Italy, declares that the 
triple alliance is likely rather to be transformed than 
to be terminated. In the great duel which he expects 
between England and Germany most European powers 
would prefer to side with England, which does not 
dominate the Continent. He expects that the triple 
alliance will be renewed, but will become a compact 








Art Topics.—As a contribution to the principles of 
civic art, one of the most effective magazine articles 
that have recently appeared is Sylvester Baxter’s paper 
on “ Public Squares in City and Village,” which appears 
in the April Century. Perhaps no subject related to 
public landscape improvement is in greater need of ra- 
tional treatment. Mr. Baxter cites many instructive 
examples of the good and the bad in municipal public 
squares as they exist in America, and the drawings by 
Jules Guerin ably reénforce Mr. Baxter’s discussion.— 
The same number of the Century hasan article by Chris- 
tian Brinton on Constantine Meunier, ‘‘asculptor of the 
laborer.” Meunier died in Brussels a year ago, at the 
age of seventy-four. With the exception of a brief visit 
in Spain, he had hardly left Belgium during his life- 
time. The Century reproduces several of Meunier’s 
more famous sculptures, and on page 499 of this number 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS appears a reproduction of 
the bust of Meunier by himself.—In Scribner’s appears 
an appreciation of the well-known English artist Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden, by William B. Boulton, with 
reproductions of several of Haden’s original etchings. 
It is Haden’s distinction, says Mr. Boulton, to have 
gained immediate recognition as a master of the art of 
etching, which he had practised only as an amateur at 
intervals during the stress of an absorbing profession, 
to have played a dominant part in its revival after a 
long period of neglect, and to have retained his posi- 
tion as one of its chief exponents for forty years. Sir 
Seymour Haden is now the president of the Royal So- 
ciety of Painter Engravers, and many of his etchings 
are well known in the United States.—Marie Van 
Vorst contributes to Lippincott’s for April a sketch of 
Degas, the artist, and his work. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


that binds its members ever less closely, which will 
allow, in fact, for Italy’s faithfulness to the traditional 
friendliness of Great Britain and her new rapproche- 
ment with France. 


Bernard Shaw’s Women.—tThe brightest paper 
in the Fortnightly Review for March is that by Miss 
Constance Barnicoat on ‘‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Counter- 
feit Presentment of Women.” She describes the women 
of the popular dramatist as, on the whole, an unlovable, 
unpleasing collection. She wants to know where Mr. 
Shaw met them. There is hardly one among them of 
whom other women could make a friend. They are 
generally either hard as nails, or colossally selfish, or 
merely bleating old sheep. Most of them are young, 
many good-looking, some endowed with a mysterious 
quality which Mr. Shaw calls vitality, which Miss Barni- 
coat thinks a very deadly characteristic. 


London’s Unemployed.—Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., 
gives, in the Contemporary Review for March, a gen- 
eral survey of the situation with regard to the unem- 
ployed. He commends the slow and costly experiments 
of the London Central Committee, but urges the ap- 
pointment of a general system of labor bureaus with 
telephonic communication, and advocates afforestation 
as the most promising form of employment for the un- 
employed. To discriminate between the unemployed 
and the unemployable, he advocates that vagrancy 
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should be made a punishable offense in fact as well as 
in law. He would send vagrants to a loafers’ colony 
like that of Merxplas, in Belgium. 


A Possible Future for Mr. Balfour.—An anon- 
ymous paper, with an unexpected conclusion, on Mr. 
Balfour and the Unionist party opens the Fortnightly 
Review for March. It is a very searching and severe 
criticism of Mr. Balfour’s feats of parliamentary leger- 
demain. The writer says that nothing can be clearer 
than that the ex-premier overrated the value of the dia- 
lectical and tactical devices in which he excels, and un- 
derestimated every genuine force, personal and national, 
with which he had to deal. As a result of the Valen- 
tine letters, the writer finds that the fiscal fog has dis- 
appeared and the Unionist party is united on the basis 
of Mr. Balfour’s leadership and Mr. Chamberlain’s pol- 
icy. Ashereturns to the House of Commons, the writer 
unexpectedly ends: ‘‘The presumption is as much 
against him as it was when he went to Ireland. If he 
reads ‘Sybil,’ studies the Labor party, and reads ‘Sybil ; 
again, he may survive. If he survives, it will be as the 
executor of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ; and though he 
may be as slow and reluctant in his processes as Peel 
himself, he will probably live to undo the work of 1846 
and make the empire one.” 


England's Coal-Supply.—Several years ago, gov- 
ernmental as well as commercial England was startled 
with the report of some scientific investigators that the 
coal-supply of the United Kingdom would be exhausted 
within a very limited time. Without coal for her war- 
ships and her factories, Great Britain would swiftly 
pass from the rank of the first-class powers. A royal 
committee appointed by the government for the inves- 
tigation of the subject has just made its report, and 
finds that there is no ground for the fear of an early 
coal famine. A rather keen and well-put analysis of 
this report, from the standpoint of a foreigner, is given 
in the Kringsjaa, the illustrated review of Christiania. 
This journal declares that by a fair, moderate estimate 
the coal provision of England is to be reckoned to-day 
at 100,000,000,000 tons. ‘he present consumption of this 
great necessity is about 167,000,000 tons annually. if in 
the near future the average annual consumption reaches 
250,000,000 tons, the estimated supply will be sufficient 
for four hundred years. Greater perfection in mining 
machinery will probably make possible the extraction 
of coal at greater depths than at present, and this, with 
the more economical operation of power plants, will ex- 
tend quite considerably the period during which a suf- 
ficient coal-supply may be relied upon. In the future, 
also, alcohol, petroleum, and other mineral or com- 
mercial products will be used as substitutes for coal. 
Water power, also, can be relied upon to furnish elec- 
tricity as a substitute. This last, however, will not help 
England, which is comparatively poorly off in the mat- 
ter of water power. In some other sections of the world 
wind power is available, but this cannot be counted on 
with any degree of certainty. The Norwegian review 
suggests that the manufacturing of pressed coal from 
the leavings of coal mines should be developed in Eng- 
land to a larger extent than it has been in the past. 


A Criticism of the Mont de Piete.—An outline 
of the history of this famous pawn establishment of 
Paris is contributed to La Revue by M. G. Renard. A 
reform in methods is absolutely necessary, declares this 


writer. The Mont de Piété has a complex character, 
being half commercial and half philanthropic. To the 
poor it isa useful institution, and they form its most 
numerous clientéle. To them it advances money on 
articles of small value, usually to provide the means of 
subsistence. These are called loans of consommation. 
But it is also an establishment of popular credit, and as 
such is used by commercial men and manufacturers, 
who are, indeed, its best customers. In this case money 
is advanced on new wares deposited there temporarily 
to extricate their owners from some difficulty. These 
are called loans on production. It is also a bank of de- 
posit for wealthy classes,—that is to say, these people, 
when they go away, frequently deposit their valuables 
at the Mont de Piété for safety till their return. Being 
an institution without capital, the Mont de Piété has to 
borrow in order to be able to lend. As the security is 
good, it has no difficulty in procuring funds at 3 per 
cent., but this has to be taken into account when money 
is advanced to clients. In other words, if it were an 
endowed institution it would be able to advance money 
on easier terms. The chief and most urgent reform is 
concerned with the appraiser of the goods, who comes 
in at the first engagement, again at the renewal, and 
again at the sale, and manages to get hold of an enor- 
mous part of the money. In connection with the ap- 
praiser many serious abuses have gradually come into 
existence, and the result is the present bitter cry for 
reform. 


Fall in the Price of Automobiles.—The general 
tendency is toward a marked decline in the price of 
automobiles, remarks L’Illustration (Paris). The large 
houses selling motor wagons have issued catalogues for 
the current year showing prices considerably lower than 
those of the wagons sold during the year 1905. Asa rule, 
the large manufacturers say that they want time to 
manufacture their wagons in large numbers, in order to 
put them on the market at prices nearer the reach of 
the buying public. Buyers are looking forward to atime 
when they can invest their money to better advantage. 
They are tired of the enormous motors used hitherto. 
Such machines consume nearly as much rubber as 
naphtha, because a very strong motor runs very fast, 
and the faster it runs the quicker it exhausts its tires. 
In France it looks very much as if the period of stupid 
extravagance and foolish speed were about over. The 
reform is at work, not very vigorously, but still ener- 
getically enough to give ground for a hope that even- 
tually the automobile may reach the end for which it 
was invented,—the rapid, but not dangerous, transpor- 
tation of men and things,—and do such sérvice that the 
evils due to its factitious aim, ill-advised, not to say 
excessive, indulgence in so-called “sport,” may be con-, 
doned, if not forgotten. 


The Thickness of Ice in Siberia.—According 
to Middendorf’s reports, quoted from L’Illustration 
(Paris), the ordinary depth of ice in Siberia varies from 1 
meter 50 to1 meter 80. It never exceeds2 meters40. Pro- 
fessor Voiekov has just communicated the result of ex- 
aminations made for the measurement of the ice on the 
running waters of Siberian Asia. On the Jenissei the 
ice is from 0 meters 70 to 0 meters 90 in thickness. At 
the northern extremity of Siberia, toward Boloum and 
Rourskoyé Oustié, it reaches a depth of from 2 meters 
to 2 meters 35. On the Yassa, at Verkhoyansk (a point 
below 67° 30 latitude) the ice was but one meter 80; 
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yet latitude 67° 30 may be quoted as corresponding 
to the frigid pole of the old world. During the winter 
months the temperature of those latitudes varies from 
51° 30 to 53° 35, although there are times when it falls 
to 67°. In Transbaikalia (latitude of London and Ham- 
burg, respectively, 51° 30 and 53° 35) the ice is 2 meters 
35 in thickness. In the high basin of the Amur, when 
there is no snow, the depth of the ice increases rapidly. 
The natives (who are obliged to make efforts to keep 
the shallow streams from freezing and killing the fish) 
cover the ice with pine boughs. The boughs catch the 
snow and form snow-winds which shelter the ice from 
the extreme severity of the temperature. 


The Population of the World.—The population 
of the world, says L’ Illustration (Paris), is more than 
one and a half milliards, the mean density of the popu- 
lation being about ten inhabitants per square kilome- 
ter. Asia leads the rest of the world, with from 820 to 
850 millions. Europe is second, with 402 millions, fol- 
lowed by America (151 millions) and Africa (from 145 to 
160 millions). Australia and Oceanica have a popula- 
tion of about seven millions. Germany proper has a 
population of 60,164,000, the city of Berlin having al- 
most two millions. France proper (according to the 
census of 1902) has a population of 39,060,000 ; including 
her dependencies, she has a total population of 88,462,- 
000. The United States has a population of 80,208,000, 
this being increased to 88,975,000 by counting in de- 
pendencies. 


Walt Whitman in Italy.—The Nuova Antologia 
prints an article on Walt Whitman which accords him 
the highest praise. He is treated as a mystic, but of a 
type unknown to Latin minds,—a ‘ materialist-mys- 
tic.” His view of the universe is considered as of more 
force, originality, and value than his breaking away 
from conventions in the technique of his work. He 
repudiates with scorn, not only the empty idealism of 
the past, but also the crass materialism of the present. 
All the universe is penetrated with the mystery of God, 
and his physical body, so far from being a barrier be- 
tween man and God, is one of the most ample channels 
whereby the soul of the infinite enters triumphantly 
into man. The elemental optimism of the American 
poet, his entire disregard of moral and literary laws 
and his chaotic style, came from a profound feeling 
for democracy which is the basis of his inspiration, and 
which makes him so amazing a figure to European 
eyes. His aim in matter is to show to the average and 
mediocre man the glory of his daily work, and in man- 
ner to create a poetry which shall owe nothing to the 
past. The Italian review does not attempt to settle the 
vexed question of the absolute value of his verse, but 
calls, nevertheless, for an Italian translation, justifying 
this demand by the value his individuality, optimistic 
and breathing of the open air and sun, would have for 
the overrefined, academic, and sad literature of Europe. 


A School of Colonial Medicine.—Signor A. Faus- 
tini, writing in L’[talia Moderna, and quoting liber- 
ally from a recent article in Le Petit Parisien, makes 
a plea for a “ chair of colonial medicine” to be added to 
the Italian schools of medicine. He argues that all 
European nations seem to be on the point of throwing 
most of their energies into vast schemes of colonizing 
the sparsely inhabited regions of the globe, mostly 
tropical, and that the problems of colonial life are the 














vital ones of the immediate future. The first one in 
importance is the question of the health of white men 
in the tropics, where innumerable valuable lives are 
lost through ignorance on the part of the colonists 
and their doctors. He cites the Institute of Colonial 
Medicine, founded in 1901 by the University of Bor- 
deaux, which has been of signal benefit to French 
colonists. The instruction there is only, as yet, for 
graduated doctors, and lasts but three months. It is 
intended to follow to some extent the lines of the 
“School of Tropical Medicine,” in London, which has 
done such brilliant work. The Italian author feels 
that in view of the colonial ambitions of Italy and the 
well-known ease of expatriation of the Italian peasant, 
no time should be lost in a study, both practical and 
profound, of medical methods by which life in the 
tropics may be made possible and profitable to white 
men transplanted from temperate regions. 


Korea Under Japanese Control.—In a long 
article in the Tokio monthly the Taiyo, Count Okuma 
discusses the privileges and. obligations of Japanese 
control in the Hermit Kingdom. He warns his coun- 
trymen that the task of reforming Korea’s political 
administration and economic structure will not be an 
easy one. He advises extreme deliberation and care, 
particularly in Japanese dealings with the Korean Em- 
peror and the imperial household. With regard to the 
Korean people, Count Okuma continues, ‘our repre- 
sentative should, first of all, respect the principle of 
justice and generosity. He must also remember that 
such complicated laws and regulations as are in vogue 
in his mother country are not good now for the natives 
of Korea, whose backward condition requires an ad- 
ministration widely different from that in civilized 
countries. Nothing but failure will compensate his 
labor should he try to assimilate the Koreans with the 
Japanese laws and customs ina short period.” In or- 
der to preserve peace and order, it is of the utmost im- 
portance, says this Japanese statesman, to maintain an 
ample military force and a sufficient number of police. 
After this, the problem of railroad construction is the 
most pressing. The Japanese, he claims, must now ex- 
tend the six hundred miles of railroads which were 
built in Korea during the war with Russia. In ex- 
ploiting the material resources of the peninsula Count 
Okuma declares for free competition. He denounces 
the attempt to establish any monopoly for the exclusive 
benefit of either the Japanese Government or individual 
citizens. No favoritism should be shown toward Jap- 
anese over Koreans, all other things being equal. Dis- 
cussing the natural resources of Korea, Count Okuma 
emphasizes the importance of utilizing to the full the 
iron and coal which has been bestowed upon the coun- 
try in such bountiful quantities, at the same time 
reminding the Japanese public that Korea’s supply of 
gold and silver has been greatly exaggerated. The 
great obstacle to the exploitation of the Korean mines 
on a large scale, he says, in conclusion, is the lack of 
capital. ‘‘Wecan and ought however, to, invite Ameri- 
can and English capitalists to codperate with us.” 


Japanese Progress Challenged.—<According to 
an editor in the Socialist, of Tokio, there is great pop- 
ular dissatisfaction throughout Japan over what this 
writer calls the retrograde policy of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment since the war with Russia. The writer points 
out that a state of siege still obtains in a number of 
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provinces, and that the press is still suspended in many 
sections. He points out the progress Russia has made 
in the direction of a free press, and caustically com- 
pares this with Japanese retrogression. 


The Prevention of Seasickness.—A writer in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic), after reviewing the failure 
of the various means heretofore proposed for the pre- 
vention or cure of seasickness, describes a mechanical 
device recently used on one of the Hamburg-American 
liners with great success. The apparatus, it seems, is 
very simple. It consists of a convertible chair the seat 
of which is shifted about with a rapid up-and-down 
motion. The impulse comes froma small electro-motor 
attached to the apparatus and connected with the elec- 
tric-light wires present in every steamer. The person 
in question takes his place upon this quivering-chair, 
and has about the same feeling as when on an automo- 
bile trip. The trembling motion causes one to feel less 
the pitching and reeling of the ship (by which, as is 
well known, seasickness is occasioned), while the long 
downward motions of the ship are neutralized by the 
quick and numerous upward-striving vibration-shocks. 
Passengers take their seats in this apparatus imme- 


diately upon feeling the slightest indications of sea- 
sickness, and in a very few moments feel free from all 
discomfort. Most of them remained during the whole 
further course of the trip, even after they had left the 
chair, exempt from the complaint. In a second group 
of cases, the indisposition returned, indeed, after a few 
hours; yet at the beginning of a fresh treatment it van- 
ished, and did not return. In a third series of cases, 
finally, which in number were the most insignificant 
and (above all) contained the easily excitable and very 
sensitive natures, the indications of sickness that were 
wholly absent in the quivering-chair at once appeared 
after the patient had left the chair. Hence, such pas- 
sengers stayed upon the chair by the hour, some even 
as many as ten hours. Even in this long extension 
of the quaking treatment, in no person did any injurious 
effect show itself. All agreed that the stay in the chair 
is very pleasant; they felt wholly well, and even took 
food. In no single case, among all the many trials, 
did vomiting occur during the sitting. The idea was 
originally suggested by the German chemist, Dr. Bren- 
del. He himself made this discovery during a partic- 
ularly rough voyage. The method has already been 
patented in several countries. 


SCIENCE IN THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


Tuberculosis in the Lower Animals and in 
Man.—In Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasiten- 
kunde, und Infektionskrankheit of February 15 are re- 
ports of the International Tuberculosis Congress held 
in Paris in October, 1905, of the International Milk Con- 
gress, held at the same time and place, and of the 
Kighth International Congress of Veterinary Physi- 
cians, held at Budapest in September, 1905. In view of 
the discussion in regard to the relations of tuberculosis 
in lower animals to the same disease in man, the con- 
clusions reached by these congresses are somewhat in- 
teresting. The International Tuberculosis Congress 
unanimously passed resolutions to the effect that it was 
essential, not only to lessen the transmission of tuber- 
culosis from man to man, but to clear up the prophy- 


laxis of tuberculosis in cattle, in order that hygienic - 


and administrative measures might be taken more in- 
telligently to prevent the transmission from cattle to 
men; that in view of the experimental proof of the 
presence of virulent tubercle bacilli in milk, a sanitary 
inspection of cow-stalls should be completed as soon as 
possible, and that in public institutions of every kind, 
like hospitals and schools, only pasteurized, boiled, or 
sterilized milk should be used, except in those cases 
where the cows had been proven, by the tuberculin test, 
to be free from tuberculosis. The International Con- 
gress of Veterinary Physicians passed resolutions ex- 
pressing their belief in the importance of researches to 
determine the relation of tuberculosis in birds to tuber- 
culosis in cattle, and also of the importance of taking 
protective measures against the dangers of infection of 
men through cattle. 


Bovine Tuberculosis.—In the British Medical 
Journal is an article by Dr. Kossel on tuberculosis 
which has already been copied by one or two other jour- 
nals. Its chief interest is in the clear exposition of the 
ideas of the writer and his school in regard to the rela- 
tions of human and bovine tuberculosis. The gist of 


the article is in the conclusions at the close of the pa- 
per, which are as follows: (1) By bacteriological inves- 
tigation of tuberculous lesions in human beings, cattle, 
and swine, two types of tubercle bacilli can be detected, 
which may provisionally be called typus humanus and 
typus bovinus ; (2) the widespread tuberculosis of cattle 
is to be traced exclusively to infection with tubercle 
bacilli of the typus bovinus; (3) swine are susceptible 
to a high degree to the tubercle bacilli of the typus 
bovinus, in a lesser degree to those of the typus hu- 
manus; (4) the tuberculosis of human beings chiefly 
arises from infection with tubercle bacilli of the typus 
humanus, which is transmitted from man to man; (5) 
tuberculous lesions in human beings can be produced 
by tubercle bacilli of the typus bovinus; (6) tubercle 
bacilli of the typus bovinus can be transmitted to hu- 
man beings by food derived from tuberculous auimals, 
especially by milk of cows affected with tuberculosis of 
the udder ; (7) the part played by infection from bovine 
sources in spreading tuberculosis in man is small in 
comparison to the danger threatening from a consump- 
tive human being. 


Arctic Animals.—In Aus der Natur perhaps the 
most prominent article is entitled ‘‘The Animal Life of 
the Eternal Ice,” by Dr. Schnee. The author draws on 
his personal experiences to write a general descriptive 
article on some of the more noticeable animals of the 
Arctic. Cold and frost are generally considered as de- 
structive of life in the climate to which we are accus- 
tomed. Vegetable life comes to a standstill in the 
winter season of the temperate zones. This lack of 
vegetable life is still more marked within the polar cir- 
cle, where there are no trees and the only vegetation 
consists of the moss-like growths on occasional stones. 
Inasmuch as animals depend upon vegetable forms for 
their food, we might expect these regions to be without 
animals, but this is far from true. Their food is drawn 
from the rich supplies in the waters of the polar seas, 
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which teem with minute forms of life. Upon these 
forms, of which the most abundant are the minute 
crustacea and mollusks, the larger animals feed. Upon 
the ice, seals are found in countless numbers, and upon 
the seals the polar bears feed. The article is illustrated 
with good pictures of the more common polar animals 
and birds. 


Earthquakes and Civilization.—In an inform- 
ing and readable article on ‘‘Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes” in the Nuova Antologia (Rome), Professor G. 
De Lorenzo, of the University of Naples, makes this 
novel comment on the relation between these terrifying 
phenomena and civilization, after noting how the new 
chains of mountains encircle the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean: ‘All that car- 
ries death and destruction, but brings also fervid and 
robust life; like Siva, the Indian god of destruction 
and death, that bears also the symbols of love and gen- 
eration. The rigidity of death must be sought in those 
parts of the earth that now have neither earthquakes 
nor voleanoes,—in Siberia and southern Russia, in 
Greenland and Labrador, in Brazil and Australia. In 
those regions the oldest mountain chains have been 
worn away, destroyed, leveled to the soil, while the 
creative, mountain-forming forces abandoned them, to 
go farther, toward the seas, reservoirs of new moun- 
tains. And on these new mountains, still trembling 
and smoking, life resides and civilization flourishes. 
On the shaken shores of the Mediterranean was kindled 
the civilization of Egypt, flashed that of Greece and 
Rome, and flourished the others that came after them. 
Beneath the mighty but shaking Himalayas germinated 
the marvelous Indian civilization; and on the trem- 
bling verge of the Pacific is danced the unexpected 
Euphorion, born of the union of Asiatic and European 
civilization—the modern Japan.” 


Aérial Transportation in the Argentine 
Mountains. —In Naturwissenschaftliche Wochen- 
schrift of February 11 the leading article is an illus- 
trated account, by Superintending Engineer Dieterich, 
of an aérial transportation line which has recently been 
constructed for the use of the mines in the mountain 
regions of Argentina. The author enlarges on the ad- 
vantages of this kind of line for mountain regions in 
comparison with those of a railroad, which, by the way, 
it would be impracticable to construct in this place. It 
avoids, of course, all the costly construction of tunnels 
and grades. It is intended to make this road a part of 
a network connecting various places in the mountains. 
This is the highest and greatest road of this kind that 
has yet been constructed. Spans of 500, 800, and 900 
meters are made at a height of 400 meters over the val- 
leys, and in some cases the angle of ascent is as high as 
45 degrees. The station at the mines is at an elevation 
of over 4,600 meters, about the height of the summit of 
Mont Blane, so that the machinery outfit is higher 
than any other in the world. The lower station is the 
railroad station at Chilecito, at an elevation of about 
1,000 meters. The transportation cars pass the whole 
distance, ascending or descending 3,600 meters in about 
four hours, in that time passing through all climates, 
from the region of perpetual ice to the tropics. The 
mines which are reached by this road are very rich in 
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copper, silver, and gold ores. The road is used for the 
transportation of the ores to the railroad station, and 
for carrying back the necessities of life,—fuel, water, 
food, tools, etc.,—to the workmen in the mines. The 
total length of the line is 35 kilometers, and 80 cars with 
a load of 500 kilograms each are sent out every hour. 
After the line is set in motion it continues to move by 
the excess of weight of the descending over the ascend- 
ing loads. 


New Light on Man’s Origin.—In the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome), Giuseppe Cimbali, a pupil of the 
paleontologist Albert Gaudry, of Paris, discusses “ The 
Future of Paleontology” and shows how in several 
countries of Europe, though not in Italy, by means of 
the great museums and public lectures, the story of the 
fossils, which is the story of life on earth, is being more 
clearly read and understood by even the mass of the 
population. The conclusions of the older scientists 
nave been frequently overturned by the results of later 
investigations. Up to very recently, the majority of 
scientists did not believe in the existence of fossil man, 
although M. Gaudry, in 1878, called attention to the 
great similarity to man of a fossil of Dryopithecus an- 
tiquus, an anthropoid ape discovered in the middle mio- 
cene beds of France, aud argued for the great antiquity 
of the human species. Signor Cimbali says: ‘‘ Now not 
only is the relative antiquity of man proved, but some 
discoveries would also make admissible the possibility 
of the hypothesis, put forth a few years ago by Ernst 
Haeckel, that present man, together with the primates, 
descended from the same ancestral type, that in the 
miocene age was already an anthropoid, and in the 
pliocene a pithecoid.” As steps to this conclusion the 
author notes the discovery of the skeleton of a Pithe- 
canthropus erectus in Java in 1894, and the researches 
of Schalbe on the Neanderthal skull in 1901, which 
showed it to be of an intermediate species, between 
man and the anthropoid apes, the discovery of skele- 
tons in Guadeloupe, near Liége, Belgium, etc. These, 
he concludes, ‘‘demonstrate that in a remote epoch 
man must have been so different from the present 
species as not to merit the name of Homo sapiens, 
and indicate, up to the present, at least three dif- 
ferent species of man, in three different geologic ages.” 
Otto Schoetensach, in a recent work on Australian 
races, from the discovery of the Java ape-man, tries to 
demonstrate that the cradle of the human race is 
precisely the so-called newest continent, Australia. 
This is confirmed by this author’s researches, by the 
persistence of inferior human races and the orang-outang 
and gibbon in the Indo-Australian archipelago, and by 
the recent discovery of human footprints mingled with 
those of the dingo in beds belonging to the pliocene or 
the earliest quaternary of Australia, and further by 
certain human mandibles discovered in 1904 in Mo- 
naco, greatly resembling present Australian forms. 
The author points out that there are many gaps to fill 
in the series of animals, and that in the problem of 
man there must yet be discovered the ancestral type 
from which man and the primates came, and the 
manner of its change into the Neanderthal type 
and the Javan type. Present knowledge of other ani- 
mal types is as nothing to what remains hidden in 
the ground, 























THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME NEW NOTEWORTHY BIOGRAPHIES. 
NE of the most remarkable biographical volumes 
that have appeared in many years is Mr. Horace 
Traubel’s biography of Whitman, entitled ‘‘ With Walt 
Whitman in Camden” (Small, Maynard). . Mr. Traubel, 
it will be remembered, was one of Whitman’s literary 
executors, and for many years his neighbor and intimate 
friend. For the period covered in this volume,—from 
March 28 to July 14, 1888,—Mr. Traubel was Whitman’s 
Boswell. He lived with him, heard everything he said, 
noted it down, and to this added a vast number of let- 
ters, documents, and other explanatory matter. In the 
case of any eminent man, this would have made a val- 
uable human document ; in the case of Whitman, it is 
particularly valuable and interesting, since it reveals 
what has hitherto been unsuspected by many even of 
the poet’s admirers,—that Whitman had a remarkable 
breadth of literary acquaintance and an acute critical 
sense. The book is really a diary record of conversa- 
tions with or letters from many of the world-famous 
men and women of 
the time, including 
Tennyson, Rossetti, 
Robert Buchanan, 
John Morley, Ellen 
Terry, Edmund 
Gosse, Edward Car- 
penter, Sidney Lan- 
ier, Bret Harte, John 
Hay, Edwin Booth, 
John Burroughs, and 
many others. There 
are a great many por- 
traits, and a vast 
number of facsimile 
signatures, letters, 
and documents, be- 
sides nearly a dozen 
portraitsof Whitman 
himself at different ages. There is a good index, anda 
helpful system of marginal notes. The book is intro- 
duced by a facsimile copy of Whitman’s will, written 
by himself (June 29, 1888), at Camden. In the preface, 
Mr Traubel announces that he has presented his story 
exactly as it was originally written, having made no at- 
tempts to improve or polish it. Whitman, he says, did 
not insist upon his faults, but he wanted them all 
counted in. ‘T have never lost sight of his command 
of commands: ‘ Whatever you do, do not prettify me.” 
Another bit of Whitmaniana, just issued by the Amer- 
icana-Germanica Press, is Dr. Richard Riethmueller’s 
“Walt Whitman and the Germans.” It includes a 
study of the German influence on Whitman and the in- 
fluence of Whitman on Germany. 

A really absorbing biography of John Wesley is 
the result of Prof. C. T. Winchester’s studies of the 
great Methodist reformer. The book, entitled ‘‘The 
Life of John Wesley” (Macmillan), is not primarily a 
Methodist tribute to the founder of his church; it is 
the seasoned judgment of a man of literature and an 
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historian of philosophic mind concerning a great divine 
who looms up upon the horizon of religious and ecclesi- 
astical history as much above the boundaries of the 
sects as does Newman or Renan. No one who is inter- 
ested in the great things which were said and done 
during the eighteenth 
century can do with- 
out the study of John 
Wesley’s life. Pro- 
fessor Winchester’s 
volume will be an ex- 
cellent companion to 
Wesley’s journal, 
published some years 
ago. It is illustrated 
with portraits and 
supplemented by a 
good index. 

A very excellent bi- 
ography of John 
Fiske, by Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, has 

PROFESSOR C. T. WINCHESTER. just been issued by 

Small, Maynard & 
Co. as one of their series of ‘‘ Beacon Biographies of 
Eminent Americans.” These little books are in conven- 
ient, attractive form, and are supplied with helpful 
notes and bibliography. Another biography of Fiske 
appears in the ‘“ Little Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Scientists” series, by Elbert Hubbard. 

‘*Columbus, the Discoverer,” is the title of a volume 
contributed to the ‘‘ Heroes of American History” series 
(Harpers) by Mr. Frederick A. Ober. This is a brief, 
popular recasting of the life of the great explorer, by 
one who has made extensive researches in the West In- 
dies and has gained at first hand much information re- 
garding the routes followed by Columbus in his several 
voyages and the lands that he explored. 

















BOOKS OF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


Dr. Louis L. Seaman has added another to his several 
excellent books on the Japanese in their war with Rus- 
sia. Thisisentitled ‘‘The Real Triumph of Japan” (Ap- 
pletons), and is perhaps a rather more seasoned and ma- 
ture judgment than the other books. In it, however, 
M jor Seaman is just as unstinted in his praise of Ja- 
pan’s conquest of the silent foe of disease. The main 
theme of the writer’s story has already been outlined in 
these pages in an article by himself, and in other de- 
partments. This book, which is well illustrated from 
photographs, is written with a swing and an interest 
which make it much more absorbing than many novels. 
Without minimizing for a moment the splendor of Ja- 
pan’s victories on land and sea, Dr. Seaman is willing 
to ‘‘unhesitatingly assert that the greatest conquests of 
Japan have been in the humanities of war,—in the stop- 
ing of the needless sacrifice of life through preventable 
disease.” 

“In the March and Borderland of Wales” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), by A. G. Bradley, is a guide-book, a his- 
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tory, an atlas, and an appreciation of Wales, all in one. 
Mr. Bradley, who has already written sympathetically 
about Wales and the Welsh people in a number of vol- 
umes, knows his text thoroughly, and, moreover, is en- 
thusiastic over it. He has tramped on foot over almost 
every foot of the country, and these “literary rambles,” 
as he calls them, have been supplemented and made 
more vivid by sketches of the country from the pen of 
W. M. Meredith. There are many fine illustrations of 
ruins, and an excellent map. 
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GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


A few months ago we noticed in these pages the 
attempt of a Southern writer, Mr. John C. Reed, in his 
book entitled ‘‘The Brothers’ War,” to give an impar- 
tial statement of the causes of the Civil War. The 
opinion was ventured that, while neither North nor 
South would be unanimous in accepting the views ex- 
pressed in the book, fair-minded citizens of each section 
might gain from it a clearer understanding of the op- 
posing points of view. The same thing may be said of 
“The Negro and the Nation,” by George S. Merriam 
(Holt). Mr. Merriam happens to be a Northern man, 
and it cannot be expected that his views on the race 
question will prove wholly acceptable to the ex-slave- 
holder or the slaveholder’s descendants. Yet his expres- 
sions are courteous and tolerant, and the Southern man 
would do well to read them,—if for no other reason, in 
order that any misconception that they reveal may be 
pointed out to the writer, and to those at the North 
who support the writer’s contentions. Such books as 
Mr. Reed’s and Mr. Merriam’s, sectional though they 
may be in certain limitations, are nevertheless indica- 
tive of the growing national spirit. Even one genera- 
tion ago they would hardly have been possible. Neither 
side had then learned to be tolerant of the other’s his- 
toric social and political creeds. 

The case of the political Abolitionist in slavery times 





is presented by John F. Hume (Putnams) in the vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘The Abolitionists.” The writer’s esti- 
mate of the service contributed by the Abolitionist 
wing of the anti-slavery forces before our Civil War 
differs widely from that formed by the majority of our 
historians, including President Roosevelt, but even 
those who cannot agree with the author’s conclusions 
will be interested in his personal recollections of the 
conflict, and will be ready to concede many of the states- 
man-like qualities attributed by him to the Abolition- 
ist leaders. . 

An excellent new edition of ‘‘The Lincoln and 
Douglas Debates,” with introduction and notes by 
Archibald Lewis Bouton (Holt), is based on the cam- 
paign edition of 1860. The debates are prefaced by 
Lincoln’s speech of June 16, 1858, at Springfield, with 
which he opened the campaign, and supplemented by 
the famous Cooper Institute speech of February 27, 1860. 
Presented in this form, the debates are suitable for 
text-book use in our schools and colleges, and will un- 
doubtedly be more widely read than ever before. 

One of tii2 finely illustrated works in color being is- 
sued by A. & C. Black, in London (and imported by 
the Macmillans), is ‘Bruges and West Flanders,” by 
G. W. T. Omond, with colored illustrations by Amédée 
Forestier. The most perfect survival of medievalism is 
without doubt to be found in those cities of Belgium 
which have lost their trade through the shifting of 
modern routes of transportation. Almost the entire 
interest and attraction of Flanders and the land of the 
Flemings is historical. But it is a fertile field for the 
painter, and in this volume, not only Bruges, but Ypres, 
Nieuport, and other well-known historical points are 
considered, as well as types of men and women now to 
be found in this strange, out-of-the-way corner of mod- 
ern Europe. . 

A little book telling the story of the religious life of 
the Romans from the beginning of their history until 
the reign of the Emperor Augustus has been made of 
five essays published in magazines by Jesse Benedict 
Carter (Macmillan), under the title ‘‘The Religion of 
Numa.” 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould has prepared a sort of combina- 
tion of high-class guide-book and historical atlas on 
southern France and northern Italy, under the title 
“The Book of the Riviera” (Dutton). This is well 
illustrated, and is provided with indexes and notes. 

“ Australian Life in Town and Country,” by E. C. 
Buley, is the latest issue of the Putnams’ series ‘Our 
Asiatic Neighbors” (although just what grounds the 
publishers have for calling Australia an Asiatic coun- 
try we are not sure). This is an interestingly written 
volume, with a particularly absorbing chapter on the 
‘‘ Never Never” country,—that unexplored region of the 
central part of the continent which is annually becom- 
ing smaller as the line of exploration advances. 

A beautifully illustrated and interestingly written 
description of California’s scenery along the line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad has been prepared under the 
title “‘The Road of a Thousand Wonders.” The illus- 
trations are in color, and the text marches along with 
the pictures like a story. 

A study of ‘The Slovaks of Hungary,” by Thomas 
Capek, has been published by the Knickerbocker Press. 
This is an endeavor to present to the world’s sympathy 
the claims of the Slav peoples who are under Hungarian 
rule. Supplementary chapters on Slavs and Pan-Slav- 
ism have been included. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS. 

“The Bitter Cry of the Children,” by John Spargo 
(Macmillan), is a striking presentation of a mass of 
proof relating to the malnutrition of thousands of chil- 
dren in our great cities. The book originated in the 
discussion that followed the publication of Mr. Robert 
Hunter’s estimate of the number of underfed children 
in New York City. In this volume Mr. Spargo attempts 
to show the devastating effect upon a certain portion of 
our population of an inadequate and improper food- 
supply. This he regards as the great problem of pov- 
erty as it affects childhood. It is strange indeed that 
so fundamental a matter as this has been all but ig- 
nored by the people most active in various forms of 
philanthropy. The facts gathered by Mr. Spargo are 
mainly those that have come within the range of his 
personal experience and observation. It would be rash 
to generalize from them, yet their force is not to be 
gainsaid. 

The first volume in the series dealing with ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Public Problems” (Holt) is a discussion of ‘‘Im- 
migration and Its 
Effects Upon the 
United States,” by 
Prescott F. Hall, sec- 
retary of the Immi- 
gration Restriction 
League. This work 
devotes special atten- 
tion to the develop- 
ments of the past ten 
or fifteen years, al- 
though the historical 
aspects of the subject 
are not neglected. 
Several chapters are 
devoted to proposed 
legislation, and the 
arguments for re- 
striction and regula- 
tion are fully set forth. Valuable documentary mate- 
rial is contained in the appendix. 

The late William Morton Grinnell believed that the 
principles of socialism and of labor unions were unfair 
and unnatural, and that instead of attempting to estab- 
lish artificial conditions by legislation we should go 
back to the principles of religion and of nature and fol- 
low them implicitly. This is the philosophy of his 
little book entitled ‘‘Social Theories and Social Facts” 
(Putnams), published only a few weeks before his death. 
Among the topics treated in this volume are trusts, 
competition, socialism, labor, the cost of living, the 
course of wages, railroads, and railway rates. 
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ON JEWISH HISTORY AND TRIALS. 


A very attractively printed and bound volume comes 
to us from the executive committee of the association 
formed some months ago to arrange for the celebration 
of the two and a half centuries of Jewish settlement in 
the United States. It consists of the addresses delivered 
at Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving Day, last, together 
with other selected addresses, newspaper comments, 
lists, and proceedings connected with the celebration. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of the commemora- 
tory medal. 

A collection of speeches by men of all nationalities, 
creeds, and professions calling for ‘“‘Justice for the 
Russian Jew” has been issued by the Ogilvie Publish- 


ing Company. It is a complete stenographic report of 
the speeches delivered at the mass-meeting in Washing- 
ton (January 21, 1906) called to protest against the anti- 
Jewish outrages in Russia. 


OF RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL IMPORT. 


In these days, when not only the efficacy but the 
propriety of preaching is being questioned, it is interest- 
ing to read the thoughtful and serious presentation of 
“The Work of Preaching” (Macmillan), by Dr. Arthur 
S. Hoyt, professor of homiletics and sociology in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Dr. Hoyt attempts to 
make this a book of reference and supplemental reading 
for the class-room and the student in general. 

Mr. Aaron Martin Crane, one of the clear religious 
thinkers of to-day, has written a forceful monograph 
on “Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). The book is really an am- 
plification of its sub-title, which is: ‘‘ The Undreamed- 
of Possibilities Which Man May Achieve through His 
Own Mental Control.” 

Dr. Robert T. Stevenson (Ohio Wesleyan University) 
has made a very readable sermon on the subject of 
‘““The Missionary Interpretation of History” (Jennings 
& Graham). 

Miss M. Louise Greene’s monograph on ‘‘ The Devel- 
opment of Religious Liberty in Connecticut” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) will at once attract the interest of 
all those students of American history who have been 
especially severe in their judgment of the founders of 
Connecticut in their attitude toward adherents of other 
faiths than the established Congregationalism of the 
colony. Miss Greene has endeavored to contribute to a 
fairer judgment of the Connecticut colonists, and to 
that end has spread before us the full records of the 
colony in respect to the relations of Church and State 
in the toleration of dissenters. On the whole, it is an 
interesting story, and one that has direct bearings on 
the after development of religious toleration in the 
nation at large. 

In the series entitled ‘‘The Story of the Churches” 
(Baker & Taylor Company) the history of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ is related by Dr. Errett Gates, of the 
University of Chicago. Each volume of this series is 
brief, while it aims at a fair measure of completeness, 
and is designed to instruct the average reader in the 
origin, development, and history of his denomination. 
The present volume, treating, as it does, of a branch of 
the Christian Church of which comparatively little is 
known by the adherents of other communions, should 
prove interesting and instructive to a large number of 
readers. 

That tireless and prolific magazine writer, Dr. Emile 
Reich, author of ‘‘ An Atlas of English History,” ‘‘Suc- 
cess Among Nations,” and other more or less well- 
known books, has gathered into book form (Jennings 
& Graham), under the title ‘‘ The Failure of the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible,” a number of review articles by 
him which have appeared during the past two years, 
in conjunction with several lectures he delivered during 
a recent tour through England and Scotland. Many 
years ago, Dr. Reich tells us, he was convinced that the 
higher criticism was of great scientific value, but, 
having learned more about life and reality, by means 
of extensive travels and varied experience, he has come 
to the conclusion that higher criticism is bankrupt as 
a method of research and pernicious as a teaching of 
religious truth. It is a perversion of history and a 
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desecration of religion. In this book he intends, he 
tells us, not only to destroy the scientific support of 
higher criticism, but to ‘‘construct the right method of 
comprehending the Bible.” 

‘“‘The Problem of the Old Testament Considered with 
Reference to Recent Criticism” is the title of a volume 
of lectures given at Lake Forest College by Dr. James 
Orr, of Glasgow, and now published by the Scribners. 
Dr. Orr represents the conservative view in his attitude 
toward modern criticism. The present volume is large- 
ly devoted to the repetition of the Graf-Wellhausen hy- 
pothesis. 

In “The Development of Palestine Exploration” 
(Scribners), Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss sketches briefly 
the results of archeological researches from the very 
earliest excavations down to the present day, including 
glimpses of the personalities of several of the most dis- 
tinguished explorers. 


WORKS OF PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, author of ‘‘The Cycle of Life” 
and a number of other works popularizing science, has 
just brought out a study of the theory of evolution in 
relation to the scien- 
tific discoveries of the 
present age. This 
book (Harpers) is 
called ‘‘Evolution the 
Master - Key.” The 
author holds that the 
truth of the law of 
evolution can more 
easily be demonstrat- 
ed to-day than ever 
before. All the new 
sciences combine to 
assert its validity. 
Indeed, Dr. Saleeby 
believes the future 
will more and more 
support the conten- 
tion that evolution is 
the master-key to the solution of the great problems of 
life and its phenomena. The present volume is a dis- 
cussion of the principles of evolution as illustrated in 
atoms, stars, material facts and objects, mind, society, 
and morals. 

The day of the popularization of science, particularly 
astronomy, has come. Among those who write most 
fascinatingly and authoritatively on the subject of our 
solar system is Miss Mary Proctor, author of ‘‘ Stories 
from Starland” and other books of popularized science. 
Her latest attempt to make astronomy intelligible is 
entitle? “‘Giant Sun and His Family” (Silver, Bur- 
dett). It isa simple, clear, and absorbingly told story 
of our own solar system with reference to other 
systems, with very graphic descriptions of the astro- 
nomical facts which have heretofore eluded our mental 
grasp by their vastness. It is illustrated. 

The first volume of eight of the Proceedings of the 
Congress of Arts and Science at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion has come from the pressof Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The series is edited by Howard J. Rogers (LL.D.), di- 
rector of congresses. There is a history of the congress, 
by Mr. Rogers, a treatise on the plan, by Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, and a number of papers read at the 
sessions. 

A useful manual of ‘‘ Personal Hygiene,” which is 
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designed for undergraduates in our American colleges, 
has been prepared by Dr. Alfred A. Woodhull, Briga- 
dier-General in the United States Army (retired), and 
lately Colonel in the Medical Department. The book 
is published by John Wiley & Sons. It contains the 
substance of lectures on hygiene given at Princeton 
during the past five or six years. Typographically, it 
is in excellent form for consultation. 

A fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of Leander 
Edmond Whipple’s ‘Mental Healing,” with a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author, has just been issued by the 
Methaphysical Publishing Company, of New York. 
The first edition was published in April, 1893. 


MUSIC, ART, AND LITERATURE. 


One of the really solid works of reference that will 
probably never be outgrown is ‘“Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians.” This work, being issued in five 
volumes by the Macmillans, is edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. The second volume has now appeared, cover- 
ing the letters from ‘‘F” to “L,” inclusive. The illus- 
trations in this dictionary are particularly interesting, 
including many reproductions of old, rare portraits, the 
frontispiece to this volume being an excellent photo- 
gravure of Handel. An excellent portrait of George 
Grove, initiator and editor of the first edition of the 
work, is also included. The typography is excellent 
throughout. 

In the “‘ Popular Library of Art,” edited by Edward 
Garnett and published in London by Duckworth & 
Co. (Dutton, importer), we have “Raphael,” by Julia 
Cartwright, and “Hans Holbein, the Younger,” by 
Ford Madox Hueffer. Both volumes are illustrated, 
and bound in handy pocket form. 


- 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Two characteristic books of Dr. Henry van Dyke 
have just come from the press of the Scribners. In the 
one entitled ‘Essays in Application” Dr. van Dyke 
attempts to describe in his own nourishing style some 
of the ideals and convictions that impel human life to 
action. He talks to us entertainingly and helpfully 
about formulating a philosophy of life, touching upon 
certain points in education, in politics, in literature, in 
religion, through all 
pleading for what he 
terms “sane ideal- 
ism.” In “The Opal 
Sea ” it is the artist 
in Dr. van Dyke who 
speaks. The book is 
a tribute to the ocean 
as a source of beauty. 
He wishes to make a 
book of color and at- 
mosphere, he says, in 
which the splendor of 
the sea,—rather than 
its origin, its cartog- 
raphy, or its chem- 
istry, — shall be em- 
phasized. 

The Macmillans 
have brought out a new edition of Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam,” with the author's original notes. There 
is also an introduction by the present Lord Tennyson, 
which includes some testimony concerning Tennyson’s 
views on religion. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. James Loeb has translated the work on ‘‘ Eurip- 
ides and the Spirit of His Dramas,” by Paul Decharme, 
professor of Greek poetry in the Faculté des Lettres at 
Paris. The Macmillan Company has brought out the 

edition, which has for its frontispiece a reproduction 
of the bust of Euripides in the Brunswick Museum. 

A little volume 
that will appeal to 
thousands of readers 
with more force and 
fascination than a 
novel is ‘‘Sankey’s 
Story of the Gospel 
Hymns,” which has 
just been brought out 
by the Sunday School 
Times. Inhispreface, 
Mr. Sankey, after re- 
ferring to the impor- 
tant and significant 
part played by sacred 
music in all great reli- 
gious movements, re- 
counts the successes 
of the song evangel- 
ists Whittle and Bliss in the United States. His own 
collection of documents and data relating to the his- 
tory of hymns and their use by Dwight L. Moody 
and himself was destroyed in a fire in 1901, and this 
present volume is the result of his attempt to rewrite 
the story from memory. The book is packed full of 
human interest, and the introduction by Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler calls it ‘‘the simple but sublime story of the 
quickening, converting, and sanctifying power of sacred 
song.” 

An unusually interesting little monograph, prepared 
in a scholarly manner, is Mr. Lewis Dayton Burdick’s 
book, ‘‘The Hand ” (the Irving Company, Oxford, N.Y.), 
a “survey of facts, legends, and beliefs pertaining to 
manual ceremonies, covenants, and symbols.” The chap- 
ters, some of the titles of which are, ‘‘The Execu- 
tant of the Brain,” ‘‘ The Symbol of Life,” ‘‘ Trial by the 
Hand,” ‘‘ The Laying on of Hands,” and “‘ The Hands of 
Healing and Evil,” are full of scholastic and historical 
information. : 

“‘A Self-Supporting Home” (Macmillan) is a simple, 
straightforward, delightfully written account, by Kate 
V. Saint Maur, of an experiment made by a city fam- 
ily in the country with vegetables, fruits, cows, pigs, 
and chickens—with all the problems and joys of the 
country, which finally were so adapted and conquered 
that the country home became really self-supporting. 
The text as well as the pictures show how intensely 
practical were the experiences of this family. 

“A Mother’s Year,” compiled by Helen Russ Stough 
and illustrated by Sarah K. Smith (Revell), is a collec- 
tion of appropriate quotations from prose and poetry 
suitable to each of the three hundred and sixty-five days. 














IRA D. SANKEY. 


OF THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


Prof. Alfred Biese’s book, ‘‘The Development of the 
Feeling for Nature,” has been translated and issued by 
Routledge, in London, and imported by the Duttons. 
Professor Biese, who is director of the Royal Gymna- 
sium at Neuwiede, has been a student and enthusiast 
in nature-study for a generation. 

The chronicle of the Rothamsted series of agricul- 
tural experiments has at last appeared. Itis published 
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in book form (Dutton), under the title ‘‘The Book of 
the Rothamsted Experiments,” and has been issued by 
authority of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Commit- 
tee, under the editorship of Mr. A. D. Hall (Oxon.), di- 
rector of the Rothamsted Experiment Station. The 
work is comprehensive, and is illustrated with portraits 
and diagrams. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Mr. Robert Donald’s ‘‘Municipal Year Book of the 
United Kingdom for 1906” (London: Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd.) gives a brief general review of the work of each 
British municipality, covering water-supply, gas-sup- 
ply, tramways, electricity, housing of the working 
classes, markets and slaughter-houses, telephones, 
baths and wash-houses, education, libraries, cemeteries, 
refuse and sewage disposal, local taxation returns, and 
municipal trade. Studerts of municipal government 
have found this volume an unequaled work of reference 
for the topics of which it treats. 

A new edition of ‘‘The Scientific American Refer- 
ence Book” (New York: Munn & Co.), compiled by 
Albert A. Hopkins and A. Russell Bond, brings thor- 
oughly up to date the mass of valuable information 
contained in the original issue. An important feature 
of this work is its non-technical treatment of topics of 
current interest in the scientific world. It is intended 
as a ready-reference book for home and office. 

In the ‘‘American Sportsman’s Library ” (Macmil- 
lan), ‘‘Rowing and Track Athletics” is the title of a 
double volume, the former subject being treated by 
Samuel Crowther and the latter by Arthur Ruhl. The 
treatment of rowing is largely historical, several chap- 
ters being devoted to the origin and development of 
collegiate rowing in the United States. The exposition 
of track athletics gives a convenient résumé of all the 
important records made in this branch of athletics 
during recent years. 

“The Book of Photography: Practical, Theoretic, 
and Applied,” edited by Paul N. Hasluck (Cassell), is a 
comprehensive manual of the subject which every pho- 
tographer, whether amateur or professional, will find 
useful. Besides being a handbook of practice, this vol- 
ume is really a sort of encyclopedia of the art, giving an 
abundance of information, much of which, it is true, is 
contained in other publications, but a large proportion 
of which has been comparatively difficult of access. 
All of this information is attractively presented and 
illustrated. 

At least two photographic annuals are published in 
the English language, and our notice of these for the 
current year is somewhat belated. ‘The American An- 
nual of Photography and Photographic Times Almanac 
for 1906” (New York: Styles & Cash, 77 Eighth Avenue) 
is edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams and Spencer Hord, 
the editors of the Photographic Times. There are many 
valuable contributed articles, and the volume is beau- 
tifully illustrated with half-tone reproductions of pho- 
tographs, the frontispiece being an admirable portrait 
of Mark Twain. ‘The British Journal Photographic 
Almanac for 1906,” edited by George E. Brown (London : 
Henry Greenwood & Co.), carries an enormous amount 
of advertising,—no less than eleven hundred pages. The 
text pages, nearly five hundred in number, are made 
easy of reference by an index. An important feature of 
this annual is the ‘“‘Epitome of Progress,” which gives 
an enormous amount of information concerning the 
developments of photography during the past year. 
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